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“You have proved yourself a man—now you are free.” 


(See p. 690) 





LULA FALLS AND LAKE 
One of the numerous natural powers on Lookout Mountain, Georgia 





A GIANT GEORGIA PINE FOUR AND ONE-HALF FEET IN DIAMETER 











The National Home Library 





One of the books that is being placed on the market at the present time 
and which promises to have a very wide sale is the “NATIONAL HOME 
LIBRARY” in five volumes. This has been characterized as “one of the most 
generally useful set of books that have been published for many years.” The 
five volumes comprising this set are “The Story of a Great Nation,” “Heart 
Throbs,” “The Happy Habit,” “Heart Songs,” and “Little Helps for Home- 
Makers.” 


The name given to these five volumes accurately describes their contents. 
It. is a “ National” library in the sense that it will be most useful to the great 
body of the people that make up our national life. 


Someone has aptly likened our social fabric to the waters of the ocean— 
foam and froth on the top, dregs at the bottom, but vast, pure depths of water 
between the two. It is not to the frothy stratum of our society that the “Na- 


”» 


tional Home Library” will appeal, or to the dregs at its bottom, but to the 
great class of true, loyal, American people —that class whose thoughts, beliefs 
and actions make up that composite thing so greatly admired all over the world, 


American Life. 


In yet another way is this library a “National Library.” “The Story of a 
Great Nation” was written by the heads of departments at Washington, the 
men designated by the people to transact the business of the Government. 
“Heart. Throbs” was contributed by the people themselves. The same is true 
of “Heart Songs” and “Little Helps for Home-Makers,” while the “ Happy 
Habit,”’ a volume of essays written by Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine, is essentially a book of the people, for Mr. Chapple is nothing, 
if not, first, last and all the time a man of the people. 


So “The National Home Library” is national in its broad appeal to every 
good home in the nation, and is essentially national in that it is the product of 
the people, or their directly delegated representatives. 


That it is a “Home” library, no facts are necessary to prove. “ Little 
Helps for Home-Makers,” “Heart Songs,” “The Happy Habit,’ “ Heart. 
Throbs,” “The Story of a Great Nation”—these are not only home books for 
the father or the mother, or the children, but they have much of value and 
interest to every member of the family. oe 
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ITH a few firm strokes of the pen 
President Taft closed the most 
important and absorbing political 
drama of 1909. Just after word 

reached the White House that the tariff bill 
had passed Congress, the executive automobile 
was seen speeding up the avenue. 

The old custom of sending a committee 
from Congress to wait on the President at the 
White House, to announce that ‘‘Congress is 
about to adjourn,” has been changed; the 
President is now close at hand in his room at 
the Capitol, and the committee merely have 
to step across the threshold, deliver the final 
message and retire. 

The Vice-President left his chair in the 
Senate Chamber and gave the Chief Executive 
a hearty greeting. Members of the cabinet, 
senators and congressmen poured into the 
executive apartment, and the occasion was al- 
together felicitous. 

On the last day of the great struggle, Sena- 
tor Dolliver opened the pyrotechnical display 
with an eloquent appeal for the revision of the 
cotton schedule. His great voice, husky with 
emotion, rang clearly through and beyond the 
open doors of the Senate Chamber. Senator 
Warren, who had lost his fight on hides, made 
an impassioned protest against giving the 
manufacturers of leather goods a protection 
not afforded on hides. Senator Culberson 
demanded with all the fire and spirit of the 
South the removal of the duty on cotton bag- 
ging, a burden on the Southern planter, 
without any counteracting benefit. Senator 
Bailey, in caustic, sarcastic periods, reminded 


his political opponents that they were not 
only taking the duty off hides but taking the 
hide off the consumers as well. 

Senator Clapp buttoned his coat and arose 
to make a final protest against the bill. Sena- 
tor La Follette and the other six insurgent 
Republicans made good use of the closing 
hours in having their speeches and volum- 
inous statistics spread upon the records of 
Congress—material that will doubtless figure 
in the near future in acrid political campaigns. 

The votes on the various amendments 
brought Senator McLaurin to his feet with 
eyebrows raised and a proposition to straighten 
out parliamentary tangles. Senator Elkins 
gave one of his crisp, brief business talks, 
that go straight to the point. Seated in the 
Vice-President’s chair, James S. Sherman wore 
an expression that might have served as a 
fitting model for a baseball fan. 

Senator Aldrich was at his best; although 
somewhat careworn from his arduous labors, 
he seemed to feel relieved that the great re- 
sponsibility resting upon him for months was 
at last removed. He made a masterly speech 
just before the final vote was taken. Plain, 
simple, terse, sincere, he gave the gist of an 
experience that had helped to make five great 
tariff bills and presented a perfect picture of 
the business-man statesman. His vest and 
coat were unbuttoned, a long green necktie 
waved to and fro like a pendulum, his gestures 
were vigorous and suggestive, and his clear, 
well-modulated voice was distinctly heard as 
he summed up the work of the conferees. 
Every ear was strained, every eye fixed on the 
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man who has been the target of every shot 
fired in the tariff struggle. With sublime pa- 
tience he has been ready to consider any com- 
promise that would aid in securing equitable 
results, keeping in mind the fixed and un- 
alterable principles of protection. A perfect 
master of himself and the situation, he won the 
unqualified admiration of the members of the 
Senate—even of those who had bitterly op- 
posed him. Amendments came thick and 
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MAJOR SPENCER CROSBY, U.S.A. 
Who succeeded Colonel Bromwell as superintendent of 
public buildings and grounds 


fast, but with his perfect understanding of 
legislative procedure, he was equal to every 
complication which arose. The concurrent 
resolution, adjusting matters overlooked in the 
original tariff bill, was the last legislative act 
passed by the Senate in the term just con- 
cluded. 

There were busy times, too, at the other 
side of the Capitol, where the House promptly 
passed the report of the conference committee 
and the concurrent resolution. Then came 
the interesting shaking of the plum tree, in 
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which “Uncle Joe’ announced the committee 
appointments. The work had been continued 
in the Speaker’s room far into the morning 
from the night previous. The efficiency of 
rules and the value of the steady-going pro- 
cedure are proved in the rush of the closing 
days of the session. Without these, in a few 
moments the apple-cart might be tipped over 
and the long days and months of deliberation 
lose their value at the final vote taking amid 
the rush and eagerness engendered by the 
get-away spirit. 
es <dt 

For the first time in history the clock in the 
House of Representatives was put forward 
instead of backward to effect an adjournment. 
The House had taken a recess until six o’clock, 
but the Senate dispatched the business a half 
hour earlier and the clock of the House was 
solemnly pushed ahead by the doorkeeper, 
when the business was completed and the 
adjournment effected before the stated time, 
in order that nothing should impede the 
exodus from Washington. Grips, valises 
and trunks were hastily rushed to the station, 
and the extraordinary session of the Sixty- 
first Congress—consuming one hundred and 
forty-seven red-hot days—had passed into 
history. 

ee 

Despite the disarrangement of the plan to 
have Congressman Payne actually carry the 
bill to the President—the procession that 
went down the corridor was imposing and the 
ceremony most impressive. All the acrimony 
arising from heated debates in the Senate 
seemed to melt in the smile of the President. 
Senator Bailey was invited to come to Beverly, 
Senator Bristow was bidden to the White 
House to talk over Kansas matters. A jovial 
smile passed over each face when someone 
suggested, on seeing Senator Flint, that it was 
better “to be a California lemon than a Florida 
pineapple, according to the tariff bill.” The 
solemn message that Congress was ready to 
adjourn was delivered by Senator Aldrich, 
under the supposition that the tariff bill had 
been signed, but President Taft looked up 
with a smile and remarked: 

“Senator, I have not yet signed the tariff 
bill; I presume you desire to have that done 
before Congress adjourns.” 

That important document had been bound- 
ing back and forth between the Senate and the 
House like a ping-pong ball, and the official 
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message of adjournment was hastily with- 
drawn until the missing tariff bill could be 
found. It had already been signed by the 
Speaker and Vice-President, but had been 
taken back to the House to be placed in the 
hands of Chairman Payne, who was expected 
to head a procession and carry the document 
to the President. Owing to an unexpected 
“joint resolution” sprung in the House, the 
tariff leader had been detained—he was re- 
solved to keep legislative joints from creaking. 
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to sign the Philippine Tariff Bill, and his 
serious mien relaxed into a.cheery smile. His 
expression emphasized an affectionate regard 
for the people whom he has served in the far- 
off insular land. 

The fountain pen used in writing the presi- 
dential signature was presented to Mr. Payne, 
and the date and approval were affixed with 
another pen, which was presented to and 
will be greatly prized by Congressman Lang- 
ley of Kentucky. 





ATRIUM IN HOUSE OF LOUIS LOMBARD, CHATEAU DE TREVANO 


At five minutes past five o’clock on August 
5th, the name of William H. Taft was affixed to 
the bulky document known as the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Bill. When the delicate lines 
of the signature had been made, with periods 
carefully dotted and the characteristic per- 
sonal flourish added underneath, the much- 
discussed and bulky bill became, with due and 
solemn rites, the law of the republic. 

At that moment President Taft’s expres- 
sion was as sober as when I saw him in the 
same room standing by Theodore Roosevelt 
about to take the oath of office as President of 
the United States. A moment later he picked 
up another pearl-handled, gold-mounted pen, 
presented by the House of Delegates of Manila, 


The curtain dropped on the tariff drama 
and the presidential party returned to the 
White House. Speaker Cannon compli- 
mented Congress in a jolly little talk, and the 
good-byes were said with much feeling by sena- 
tors and congressmen, as they rushed off for 
their holidays, as gay as Coney Island ex- 
cursionists. 

When the thunderstorm broke, after the 
signing of the bill, Senator Bailey of Texas 
looked out of the window of the President’s 
room and remarked: “Even the heavens 
weep.” 

The shower interfered with plans for the 
presi‘ential dinner party, to be given on the 
roof of the White House to the members of the 
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committees of both Houses, engaged in the 
tariff struggle—but they had just as good a 
dinner in the state dining room, with the 
host in radiant mood, and even the trophies 
of the chase in the frieze seemed to join in the 
jollity of the guests. 





MISS FRANCES LIVINGSTON-SULLIVAN 
One of the fair daughters of Philadelphia 


The clock at the Capitol struck the mystic 
hour of twelve, while great ships at sea were 
being forced at full speed through the waves 
to save thousands of dollars in custom duties 
by arriving in port before the second hand 
of the clock ticked in the opening moments 
of the first day’s enforcement of the ‘.ariff 
Bill of 1909. 
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ASHINGTON has recently been vis- 
ited by one of the most versatile, fortu- 
nate, gifted and amiable gentlemen in the 
world—several men in one, he is a musician, 
lawyer, financier, orator, patron of arts, im- 
presario, philanthropist, virtuoso, composer 
and author. Last and least he isa millionaire. 
A native of France, at the age of nine 
Louis Lombard was admitted to the National 
Conservatory of Music at Marseilles, compet- 
ing with more than one hundred violinists, 
none of whom were under sixteen years of 
age. At fourteen, orphaned and penniless, 
he came to America, rose to be the leader 
of an orchestra and finally founded and 
directed the Utica, New York, Conserva- 
tory of Music; in the meantime he had secured 
a college education and fitted himself for the 
practice of law. Leaving his assured position 
as a musical leader and educator, Mr. Lom- 
bard plunged into the seething arena of Wall 
Street. Itseemed almost a miracle to on- 
lookers when he came out of “‘the street” with 
millions to his credit. 

About this time the romance of his life 
culminated in his marriage with the charming 
daughter of Congressman Thomas Allen, 
former President of the Missouri, Pacific & 
Iron Mountain Railroad. Having given up 
his Wall Street operations, Mr. Lombard with 
his family went to Europe, and while in 
Paris met one of the brothers Mugano, who 
told him of the Chateau de Trevano. A 
dream of beauty against a background of rug- 
ged mountains and rich foliage, it overlooks 
the sunny waters of Lake Lugano. The site 
had been selected from the whole of Europe 
as a fitting spot for the erection of a veritable 
enchanted castle, wherein a Germano-Russian 
baron might be happy with his loved ones. 
The building of the chateau cost two and a half 
millions, but the place seemed to bring its 
owner misfortune. In a short time he was 
bereft of his children and wandered alone 
and heartbroken among the matchless mosa- 
ics and priceless tapestries that had been 
his pride. 

The beautiful chateau next passed into the 
hands of a wealthy German, who ruined 
himself and died. His heirs refusing to 
touch the property, it was administered by 
the Canton authorities and sold to a syndicate, 
which died out and was finally represented by 
the two brothers Mugano. The estate could 
not be sold and was too costly to keep in 
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repair; it was saved from falling into ruins 
by Mr. Lombard, who purchased it from the 
holders, much to their relief. 

Today its lofty marble pillars and gilded 
spires adorn a happy home, made more 
beautiful by the presence of. eight young 
people, who inherit their mother’s beauty 
and their father’s ability. Within the walls 





HON. BEEKMAN WINTHROP 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


of beautiful Chateau de Trevano they are 
taught to be loyal to the land in which their 
father found wealth, fame and love. 

oan Cae 


HEN a man is selected for a prominent 
place in the Navy Department, thought 

is always given to the manner of the man, for 
the dignity of the Navy Department is 
traditional. No finer exemplification, can 
be found of this tradition than in the incum- 
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bency of Mr. Beekman Winthrop, a man of 
the most distinguished presence, the highest 
culture, and world-wide experience. 

The office of the assistant secretary of the 
navy is to the left of the main entrance of 
the navy department, where the model of 
the old “Constitution” stands in a glass case 
on a chest containing the huge petition 
with its thousands of signatures, protesting 
against the demolition of the historic old 
craft. Here the assistant secretary keeps in con- 
stant touch with the operations of naval 
equipment. On the mantel before him is 
a replica of the bronze bas-relief of Paul 
Jones, displayed at the Luxembourg, by 
which General Horace Porter was able to 
verify the remains of Paul Jones. The 
bronze having been made from a death mask, 
the measurements of the skull were exact, 
and General Porter compared these with the 
measurements of the skull believed to be 
that of Paul Jones; it is a well-known fact 
that no two skulls are exactly the same, and 
that such measurements are considered as 
the only infallible means of identification. 

On the walls hang portraits of former 
assistant secretaries, and in one corner is a 
picture of Roosevelt, taken in the strenuous 
days when he thumped the desk with anxiety 
as the cablegrams were received from or 
dispatched to Admiral Dewey at Manila. 
Then the word “preparedness” was coined 
that has since been always translated as ‘‘get 
ready quickly—and carry the big guns, but 
speak softly.” 

i ee 

HE extra session of the Congress of 1909 

has completed its labors,’’ was announced 
in ponderous editorials all over the country. 
This statement calls to mind the fact that the 
third section of the second article of the Con- 
stitution confers upon the Chief Executive 
the power to convene both houses of Congress 
on extraordinary occasions. It is not, how- 
ever, generally known that, if Congress 
chances to disagree as to the time of ad- 
journment, the President alone has the power 
to set such time as he shall think proper. The 
session just closed has fully lived up to its 
“extraordinary” character. 

In the history of the republic most of the 
extra sessions have been fraught with deep 
meaning, having usually been convened at 
times of financial depression, or under the 
stress of international complications. 





Copyright 1908, Harris & Ewing, Washington 
HON. A. S. CLAY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM GEORGIA 
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President Jefferson called two special 
sessions during the eight years he was in 
office. The first consummated the Louisiana 
purchase, whereby the nation acquired an 
immense area of productive land at about 
two cents an acre—probably one of the most 
profitable sessions ever held. Another special 
session, convened October 26, 1807, arose 
out of the outrages on American shipping 
during the Napoleonic wars, the English 
claiming the right to impress British seamen 
out of American vessels. They carried 
this high-handed policy so far that the British 
ship “Leopard’’ actually fired upon the 
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fication of the Jay treaty with England. 
Though Talleyrand, then minister of foreign 
affairs, declined to see them, certain of his 
emissaries intimated that a favorable French 
loan in America would result in friendly 
treatment of American commerce: Pinckney’s 
celebrated reply, “Millions for defence, but 
not one cent for tribute,” was worthy of the 
man, the crisis and the American people. 
War was anticipated and an extra session 
was held, George Washington being sum- 
moned from peaceful Mount Vernon to serve 
as commander-in-chief of the American forces. 
On Talleyrand’s disavowal of all complicity 














“MINGO BEACH,” A PLACE OF GREAT INTEREST AT BEVERLY 
The first negro slave in New England was freed here, by a tidal wave 


American frigate “Chesapeake,” killing and 
wounding several of her crew. Both France 
and England issued orders in council against 
neutrals, and both made prizes of American 
vessels bound for enemies’ ports even though 
carrying nothing contraband of war. Fail- 
ing in diplomatic remonstrance, Congress 
passed the Embargo Act, shutting out 
English and French vessels from our harbors 
and prohibiting our vessels from sailing to 
any British or French market. This mode 
of retaliation having largely injured American 
interests, it was abandoned in 1809. 

John Adams. while President, in 1797 
called a special session, which sent to France 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, Jchn Mar- 
shall of Virginia and General Charies Coles, 
with Pinckney, whom France had refused to 
receive as minister because of Washington’s 
proclamation of neutrality and the rati- 


in the proposition of his underlings, a peace 
convention was held. 

The French and English difficulty had not 
been settled when Madison became President, 
and a special session in May, 1809, sccured 
no definite decision. The second, called in 
May, 1813, provided money and men for the 
war then raging between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Coming after fackson’s “hard money” 
administration, Van Buren found the country 
flooded with a great wave of speculation, 
extravagance and dishonest promotion of 
all xinds of schemes, necessitating an extra- 
ordinary session, at which Jackson insisted 
that public lands should be paid for in silver 
and gold; he pricked many financial bubbles, 
and an issue of $10,000,000 in treasury notes 
was authorized. 

After his inauguration, President Lincoln 
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called an extra session for July 4, 1861, and 
was criticized for delaying congressional 
action until so late a date. Congress em- 
powered the President to raise 500,000 men 
and appropriated $500,000,000, then con- 
sidered an enormous drain on the resources 
of the country. 

Another extra session of special interest was 
the one held by President Cleveland, when 
Congress was convened to devise remedies 
for the financial depression of ’93. 

An extra session ¢ --ing the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration originatcd the phrase, ‘“recon- 
structive recess,” because the new and the 
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Survey, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the census and other federal bureaus; thus 
giving evidence, bearing the stamp of au- 
thority of the national government, of the 
vast, undeveloped resources and great possi- 
bilities of the teeming Southland. There 
will also be a permanent Bureau of Informa- 
tion and Publicity, which, with a competent 
office force and modern advertising methods, 
wil! disseminate to the whole world the facts 
thus collected. 

A home for this exploitation plant, and an 
endowment fund for its maintenance will be 
secured by the raising of a million dollars; 
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A VIEW TO THE EAST FROM THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE 


Homes of wealthy Bostonians who are neighbors of President Taft. 


The residences of William Endicott, Samuel P. 


Mandell, and Francis I. Amory are shown 


old sessions mingled without any perceptible 
division of time, scarcely a gavel-stroke inter- 
vening k<tween the two congressional periods. 


* * * 


O remove the mistaken impressions of 

the condition of health, climate, labor 
and education in the Southern states, which 
have hitherto deprived this section of its fair 
share of enterprising capital and home- 
seekers, is the immediate object of the South- 
ern Commercial Congress. With this in 
view, it will establish in the city of Washing- 
ton a permanent exhibit of the natural pro- 
ducts of the South, that will be well sup- 
plemented by maps showing distances and the 
facilities for transportation by both rail and 
water, and by graphically portrayed statistics, 
compiled from the United States Geological 


the most magnificent office building in Wash- 
ington is to be erected as the headquarters 
of the Southern Commercial Congress, and 
the revenues from this building will annually 
be expended in its work. Tenants, such as 
banks or trust companies, lawyers and cor- 
porations especially interested in Southern 
exploitation and enterprises, will be selected 
with a view to their aiding the organization 
in its general purposes. Thus the building 
will be a commercial centre for the entire 
South; a great news source in regard to South- 
ern conditions and resources and a monu- 
ment to the enterprise of that section. 

To increase the value of*the building in 
these respects, it is proposed to organize a 
Southern Club, which shall have its head- 
quarters in this building and shall embrace 
in its membership all leading Southern men 
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in the city, thus furnishing a centre where all 
influential visitors to the Capital can meet 
those in and around Washington who are 
deeply interested in Southern enterprise. 
With characteristic promptness, within a 
week of the first meeting in December, 1908, 
an option was secured on a splendid site 
on the northeast corner of 15th and H Streets 
in Washington, measuring 150 by 148 feet, 
only one block from the Treasury Building 
and within two blocks of the White House. 
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EEN interest is manifested by Congress- 
man Borland of Kansas City, Missouri, 
in the improvement of international water- 


ways. The Missouri River is going to waste 
because of the failure of Congress to provide 
suitable appropriations for the improvement 
of the “longest stream in the world.” At 
Kansas City and from that point to St. Louis, 
the Missouri pours along in a ¢-nerous, if 
somewhat wayward, flood of water. If its 
banks were protected and its channel cleared, 
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Summer home of Secretary of the Navy George Von L. Meyer at Hamilton—a few minutes’ motor drive from the 
President’s home 


That the proposed provision may be 
made for the purchase of this property 
and the erection of an adequate building, 
the Southern Commercial Congress asks 
that one thousand Southern men contribute 
$1,000 each, such contributors investing this 
sum in what is choice real estate, which the 
congress will control, and having the privilege 
of becoming life members of the congress 
and of the Southern Club when formed. 
While contributors surrender to the congress 
the immediate revenues of their investment, 
they must reap far larger returns in the 
ensuing prosperity of their section. No one 
who knows the South can doubt that this 
call will meet with a generous response. 





the river soon would cut a deep enough chan- 
nel for any sort of inland waterway traffic. 

The field products of Kansas in one year, 
with bushels as the standard of comparison, 
aggregate as high as all the coal mined an- 
nually in Pennsylvania. It more than equals 
all the vast traffic which annually passes down 
the Ohio River. It is not necessary to wait 
for high water; the water is there. If the 
government were one-half as generous with 
the Missouri in the way of permanent better- 
ments, as good results for every month from 
ice to ice would be achieved as the Ohio 
produces in the few months of the year when 
it is available for use. Cheap transportation 
of wheat and corn would mean cheaper food 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL HENRY C. CORBIN, U.S.A. (retired) AND HIS GRANDCHILDREN 


for every resident of the United States. The 
waterways would bring this about and the 
Missouri River, tapping as it does Missouri, 
Kansas and the states which are the granaries 
of the world, would prove the biggest factor 
in that result. 

The government once stood sponsor for 


the great transcontinental systems of railroads. 
In its great rivers, it has the same oppor- 
tunity to benefit all the people. Improve- 
ment of the Missouri River would not only 
be of value in providing cheaper foods for 
every American, but it would also benefit the 
Eastern manufacturer in giving him a live 
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competitor against the railroads handling 
his freight to the West, and in many instances 
give him a direct means of handling his 
freight much cheaper than the railroads can 
perform the service. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the exports of the 
United States that keep the balance of trade 
in our favor are raw material—the product 
of the Western farms and mines. It is this 
product that turns panics into prosperity. 
Nearly all of this great wealth is directly 
within the influence of rate reduction through 
the improvement of the Missouri River. 
Within a hundred miles of the Missouri 
River, and west of the Mississippi River, are 
the centers of production of hogs, cattle, 
sheep, wool, horses, mules, hay, farm prod- 
ucts of all kinds, as well as gold, lead, silver 
and zinc. Every penny saved in the trans- 
portation of this great mass of products sent 
to the seaboard is an increase of the wealth 
of the entire nation and enters into every 
channel of internal trade, and Mr. Borland 
feels justly that this is most truly a national 
issue. 

ee 


HE present commissary general of the 

army is Brigadier General Henry Gran- 
ville Sharpe, who was born at Kingston, 
New York, on April 30, 1858, and is a 
descendant of one of the oldest families of 
the state. He is a son of General George H. 
Sharpe, a distinguished volunteer officer of 
the Civil War and later a notable leader of 
the Empire State. He entered the West 
Point Military Academy at the age of eigh- 
teen,and on graduation was assigned to the 
Fourth United States Infantry. He resigned 
in 1882, and in the succeeding year President 
Arthur appointed him a captain in the sub- 
sistence department. Early in the Spanish 
War he was ordered to Chickamauga Park 
as chief commissary of the army, concen- 
trating there for the invasion of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and went as chief commissary of 
General Brooke’s command which invaded 
Porto Rico. Later on he served a tour of 
duty in the commissary general’s office at 
Washington, and from there went to the 
Philippines as chief commissary of the Philip- 
pines Division, and in October, 1905, shortly 
after his return, was appointed commissary 
general of the army. General Sharpe is a 
student of military science and a writer on 
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subjects which touch his department and 
profession. He is the author of the “Art of 
Subsisting Armies in War,” and wrote an 
essay on the “Art of Supplying Armies in 
the Field as Exemplified During the Civil 
War,” which won the first prize in 1895 in 
the contest of the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution. He translated from the 
French several works on military subjects 
directly pertaining to his special line of work. 
In 1905 he published his notable work, 
“The Provisioning of the Modern Army in 
the Field”; and during the summer of 1907 
made a tour abroad to study the systems of 
provisioning European armies. 

General Sharpe enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the best equipped officers in 
the service of the subsistence department. 
He has a high ideal of his profession and is 
popular alike with soldier and civilian. His 
article on “ How Our Army is Fed ” appeared 
in a recent issue of the NATIONAL. 


* * * 


ASEBALL jokes and stories are having 

a revival since the present administration 
looks with favor on the feats and sayings of 
the diamond. It is said that Harold Chase, 
the champion baseball player, advocated 
teetotalism as the only way to secure success 
in the game. He told how a friend of his 
turned up to take part in a game while under 
the influence of drink. 

“When he stepped up to bat he smiled a 
silly smile,” said Mr. Chase, “and called out: 
‘I say, umpire, I say—I see three bats and 
three balls here—what am I to do?’ 

“Take hold of the middle bat and hit the 
middle ball,’ said the umpire, who seemed 
to understand the case. 

“The player hit the air savagely and got 
struck out. 

“*Why did you not do as the umpire told 
you—hit the middle ball ?’ 

“*T did” -he said with an injured air, 
‘but I hit it with the outside bat and that’s 
why I missed.’ ” 

Mr. Harold Chase insisted, after this 
incident took place, “There is nothing worse 
than a bat for a baseball batter.” 


* * * 


T a social gathering of distinguished 
editors, the talk drifted toward the aims, 
ambitions and aspirations of the young 
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people of today, as contrasted with the people 
of long ago. It was Editor Bok who asked 
his small heir what he had planned for his 
life work. The little chap replied promptly: 

“When I grow up to be a man, I am going 
to print a ‘Man’s Home _ Journal,’—no 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal’ for me.” 


* * * 


N the historic committee room, Senator 
La Follette presides as chairman of the 
Senate Census Committee. The census bill, 
number 1033, was the only bill outside of the 
tariff measure and two appropriation bills, 
one to defray the cost of the census, the other 
to meet some deficiencies, that was honored by 
consideration at the extra session of Congress. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has made a 
strenuous effort to provide a bill to meet 
every requirement of progressive legislation. 
The special message of President Roosevelt 
in February had its influence in shaping the 
measure as finally agreed upon. 

Over 65,000 enumerators will be engaged 
in the census work next April, and supervisors 
will be provided in every congressional dis- 
trict. These officials will be selected by the 
director of the census, but the appointment 
of all other employes must be through com- 
petitive civil service examinations. This 
arrangement will secure a force tested for 
efficiency, and will prevent pressure upon 
congressmen by persons looking for census 
appointments. 

The census will embrace each state and 
territory and District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Alaska and Porto Rico. June 30, 1909, 
marks the beginnirg of what is known as the 
decennial census period. The scope of the 
census will-be substantially the same as that 
of the last one. Some improvements in the 
schedules are provided for by Senate Com- 
mittee amendments. Statistics of the number 
of employes out of employment at the date of 
enumeration will be gathered. A new inquiry 
is provided to show the nativity of foreign-born 
persons on farms, and the acreage of farm 
woodland and the character of the timber will 
be obtained. 

After its introduction, the bill was subjected 
to thirty-seven amendments in the Senate 
committee and was beaten into shape line 
by line in the Senate. One section provides 
a severe penalty of $3,000 and imprison- 
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ment for not more than five years for 
receiving or securing any reward or com- 
pensation or other consideration for the em- 
ployment of any person or persons in the 
Census Department. 

The bill was sent to conference on the 
Senate amendments. The Senate rejected 
the conference report and asked the House for 
another conference. The House concurred 
in the amendment requiring applicants to 
have been domiciled in the state from which - 
they register for one year previous to examin- 
ation within their states and agreed to a 
second conference upon the balance of the 
bill. An agreement was reached in committee. 
The principal change was the striking out of 
the provision for a census building. The 
conference report was agreed to in both 
Houses and the President signed the measure. 


* * * 


NE curious fact in reference to Panama 

railroad traffic is that, while $8,500,000 
worth of freight passed over the “‘iron road” 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, only about 
$1,000,000 was for cargoes going to the 
Atlantic coast, and San Francisco furnished 
the bulk of that. If these proportions con- 
tinue, it would indicate that a great number 
of vessels coming from the Pacific through the 
Caribbean are likely to be laden only with 
ballast. This drawback may be offset by 
the lumber traffic and other trade from South 
American countries. 

The Mexican Tehuantepec railroad, 190 
miles in length, has become a keen rival of 
the Panama road, and is moving a large 
amount of Hawaiian sugar, having already 
outstripped the Panama line in _ traffic. 
Nearly $17,000,000 worth of sugar has 
passed over this road to Eastern ports. 
Nearly all the sugar coming from the Hawai- 
ian Islands is now taken this way, instead 
of around the Horn by steamers as formerly— 
an indication of the vast amount of traffic 
which will find its way through Culebra 
Cut after 1915. 

Another reason for this discrepancy is 
that a large proportion of South American 
products go to European markets, and as 
many of them are not perishable, the longer 
voyage around Cape Horn or via Suez is 
the cheaper mode of transportation and so 
continues in favor. 














ROM one of the twenty-seven hills of 

Seattle, I first looked upon the exposition, 
standing out like an ivory-tinted cameo, set 
against a background of emerald green, with 
the horizon vignetted by the snow-capped 
Cascades. 

The grim totem poles, carven with wierd 
and savage heraldic blazonry of raven, frog 
and bear, seem to utter with yawning mouths 
and beaks an oracular message of the future, 
and the past. Do they recall the time when 
Secretary Seward, as he paced up and down 
the room, struck the table in a moment of 
irritation, saying, “Sign tonight!”—and then 
and there the seal was set upon a deed that 
secured for the republic a great, and then 
unknown, empire. 

Against the haze of the purple hills in the 
foreground floated Old Glory from a tower- 
ing flagstaff, waving over a territory that had 
never known other colors than the red, white 
and blue. North of ‘‘where rolls the Oregon,” 
south of the Russian possessions and east of 
the Rocky Mountain boundary and the 
Louisiana Purchase lines, lie the only lands 
possessed by the republic that have known no 
flag save the Stars and Stripes. 

RO or RD oe 

Like the magical towers sprung from the 
stones of Camaralzaman in the “Arabian 
Nights” a great city has sprung up, almost 
in an hour, upon the wonderful hillsides. 
Long before ground was broken for the ex- 
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position I had scrambled through the echving 
woods with Director General Nadeau to listen 
to the amazing acoustics of the natural 
amphitheatre. From a solitary stump he 
delivered a mock oration, perfectly audible 
from any of the hillocks, covering an area 
where 30,000 people could be seated. 

When President Taft touched the golden 
key that flashed the electric spark across the 
continent and opened the exposition, 30,000 
people assembled heard clearly the words 
of the speakers who dedicated the great 
temple of firs and sky—a fitting prelude 
for an exposition where nature has so glo- 
riously proclaimed herself. 

Here I lay aside the golden-tipped pen 
and grip the pencil. 

ee Dee 

The Boston ticket man punched his thumb 
in stamping the tickets. That might have 
been regarded as an ill omen, but still I felt 
it was going to be a great and successful 
trip. At first everything seemed to go wrong 
—the trunk played truant, the suitcase went 
astray, and everyone was mopping perspira- 
tion from heated brow and saying things 
they ought not to say—in Boston. Now I 
know how a woman feels when her new hat 
does not arrive in time for Easter Day, but 
with no apologies I waved the old hat in 
starting and gulped down my unavailing 
sighs for my new and natty summer head- 
gear—that did not come. 
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In the Pullman, our little party gathered, 
fanning furiously, but the swift motion of 
the train soon cooled the air, and the trifling 
difficulties of getting started were soon for- 
gotten. Every time I pass through the 
Berkshires, I long to write a poem—but the 
train was too swift. Sweeping along by 
the old Erie Canal we contrasted our lot with 
the tourists of bygone days, who, sitting on 
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types of the Seattle spirit. 
keeps right on 


the cabin of the canal boat—the gentlemen 
attired in silk stockings, gay knickerbockers 
and blue coats decorated with brass buttons, 
while the ladies wore hoop skirts and poke 
bonnets—complacently imagined that they 
had attained the very height of swift and 
comfortable travel. 
wee 

It is necessary to keep close watch of the 

railroad folders on a transcontinental tour 


A young man who has done things—and 
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nowadays, because the train dashes through 
state after state, with no more ceremony than 
an occasional “stopping for water,”’ and the 
traveler tranquilly spins from one state to 
another, thinking little of the whirling 
wheels that skim over the steel rails. 

By agreement, on the first morning out, 
every member of the party had a brand new 
joke; not to be too far behind in the contest of 
wits, I related a fairly seasoned 
witticism—but nobody laughed. 
This was amazing because my 
joke had a thoroughly tested 
career. Imagine my frame of 
mind when that rare old joke, 
carefully rehearsed all the time 
I was shaving, was listened to 
with solemn faces—not even the 
porter laughed—I felt so sure of 
the joke that I repeated it, but 
more gravely than ever my merry 
friends surveyed me. Consola- 
tion came later when a deep-laid 
plot was discovered—they had 
all agreed beforehand to “joke 
the joker.” 

The central market center 
and universal starting point for 
every Western tour is Chicago— 
dusty, dirty or damp, but always 
busy Chicago, from whence ra- 
diate the spokes that connect that 
central city with every known 
point in the United States. No 
trouble with baggage this time. 
The omnibus man wore an illu- 
minated sign on his cap and 
looked like a Death Gulch detec- 
tive; in a trice he had packed 
us snugly in the transfer ’bus to 
bump the bumps over Chicago’s 
granite ways. 

At the station it seemed as 
though all the city had set out 

* for the exposition, There was 
a frantic look on the faces of the passengers 
lined up in the station to secure exchange 
tickets; it seemed a matter of life and death 
that they should catch that particular train— 
even efter the air-brakes whistled. Endeav- 
oring to help the imperturbable coupon- 
clipper at the window in his efforts to find 
out which way we were going, I made an 
error and routed our party on the wrong 
railroad for my pains—but no matter—all 
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trains seemed to go West that night. How 
those cool-headed ticket men contrive to 
dispatch thousands of excited passengers, 
without having one go astray now and then, 
is a mystery beyond the solution of an ordi- 
nary mortal. 

The Pullman coaches in the trainshed 
looked like so many ships about to set forth 
over pathless seas. One could hardly be- 
lieve that their ponderous wheels would 
soon be whirling them across the continent 
like the planets in their varied 
courses. 

a 

Farming today is no pastoral 
fantasy. It is a commercial and 
industrial exploitation of soil 
products that pours $8,000,000,- 
000 this very year into the 
farmers’ coffers. The sowing, 
gathering and marketing of 
grain is now a methodical busi- 
ness proposition, and there has 
been a sharp advance in recent 
years from the methods of colo- 
nial days. 

It was harvest time; we felt 
like land-going mariners, as we 
sped amid the seas of golden 
grain, that bowed and eddied 
and whispered in the wind. 
Here and there a graceful willow 
hedge spoke of the refreshing 
shade of bygone harvest days. 
How good the cool water tasted 
long ago to “us boys” when, 
hot and weary, we paused a 
moment to drink from. the big | 
jug in the shade, or sat down 
beneath the willows during the noon hour. 

As we sped toward the setting sun, a curly- 
headed young man was noted in the smoker, 
immersed in gay-colored folders concerning 
regulations for filing on reservation land. 
He had been a clerk in the East for many 
years and had harkened to the alluring 
voice of the West: 

“T am going to find a fruit farm and learn 
how it feels to have land of my very own.” 

In the silence that followed I began to 
whistle sympathetically “Farmer John.” 
Bless his heart—he appreciated the point of 
my little joke, and we proceeded to whistle 
a duet—with the roar of the train as an ac- 
companiment. 
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After the long, hot sweep across arid wastes, 
dotted here and there with irrigation oases, 
we entered Idaho. Following the winding 
Snake River, the great scheme of reclamation 
unfolded itself before our eyes, and the 
deserted sage-bush land of a few years ago, 
was now glowing with ripened grain. 

The most noticeable feature of advance- 
ment in the West, to my mind, is the growth 
of trees. It is a delight to see waving boughs 
dotting what was once a waste prairie, 
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and one wonders why people don’t spend 
every spare minute planting trees—every 
tree adds so much to the value of acreage 
and an attractiveness to country life that noth- 
ing else can furnish. Growing trees have a 
favorable effect on climatic conditions, and 
those planted in this locality have already 
proved a benefit beyond calculation. _ ‘Trees, 
gentlemen of the farm, more trees.” 


* * * 


The Palouse country is a thrilling pano- 
rama of rolling hills, checkered with sage- 
brush, great wheat fields intermingled. Close 
to those wastes of curious grayish tint are 
rich fields covered with the thickest stand of 
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wheat I ever saw. The soil seems to have 
performed a miracle in producing this lavish 
wealth, but those standing crops are an in- 
disputable proof of the triumph of dry farm- 
ing. The fields are harvested only every 
second year and are always ploughed very 
deeply, the soil being thoroughly pulverized 
in the odd years. A thick blanket of dust 
covers the earth—good fairy in disguise, for 
that dust blanket protects the ground and 
preserves the moisture of the winter snows. 
Although very little rain falls during the 
growing season, this stored-up moisture is 
sufficient nourishment for the production of a 
magnificent crop; the soil appears to have a 
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volcanic ash that needs only seed and moisture 
to bear abundantly. In raising wheat here 
loss is occasioned from the action of wind 
storms, which blows off the dust blanket and 
exposes the seed—so every effort is made 
“to keep the blanket on.” Instead of sowing 
two bushels of seed to the acre, as in the 
East, one bushel is here sufficient. The 
grain is cut by headers and combination 
harvesters and threshers, which also sack it 
right in the field. There may be some waste 
from over-ripe grain, but this method saves 
the cost of stacking and shocking, and in 
some cases reseeds the ground, resulting in a 
crop of young wheat very valuable for forage. 
This wheat-grass has the same effect as clover 
in fertilizing, and the green fields add to the 
attractiveness of the landscape, standing side 
by side with fields of yellow wheat and black 
dust of summer fallowed tracts with a touch 
of sagebrush land now and then for contrast. 

When the sturdy German farmers from 
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California first experimented in this country, 
they incurred a great deal of ridicule. Now 
those very methods are producing thirty to 
forty bushels per acre, while the maximum 
cost of cultivation per acre is five dollars. 
Such facts indicate why the Western farmers 
are able to winter in California or other 
favorite American pleasure resorts, run 
automobiles, or even tour Europe and winter 
on the Riviera. 
a, Se 

From the marvels of Palouse, revealing 
the sharp contrast between the cultivated 
and uncultivated fields of the West, we 
entered Spokane, where the immense falls 
furnish power for many industries and utili- 
ties. The original surveyors shrewdly fore- 
saw the value of water power to the city that 
should be built, and did not locate the land 
by either bank of the river, but ran their 
lines directly across the falls, including them 
in the regular rectangular claims. Spokane 
is the capital of the Palouse section, the mining 
country of Coeur d’Alene, and the great 
“boundary” district—a veritable metropolis 
of an inland empire—a city that compels 
admiration, the moment you arrive. 

The rush of people incident to the opening 
of Indian reservation lands was in full blast. 
The Coeur d’Alene and Spokane reserva- 
tions were to be thrown open to settlers, and 
throngs were going to Missoula to file on land 
in the Flathead reservation. Each filer 
signed a slip and swore before the notaries 
—located in temporary booths, tents, offices 
and stores—that he did not own 160 acres 
of land, or more than one town lot. The 
idea was to have the land distributed to the 
landless. Everybody was a good citizen 
when the question of free land was upper- 
most. ‘Transcontinental passengers stopped 
enroute and filed in Spokane and Missoula, 
between trains, and stopovers were made 
even by persons going on a trip around the 
world—for the land hunger was keen. 

Land Commissioner Fred Dennett was 
early on the scene from Washington and the 
rush was handled with a smaller force of 
clerks and less expense than ever before 
known in opening reservations. The officials 
were determined to see that everyone was 
given a square deal in Uncle Sam’s great 
land lottery. The Spokane and Inland 
Empire inter-urban line renders service that 
would make Broadway cars look like snails 
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Electric express trains were dashing along, 
all well filled with home-seekers on the way 
to Coeur d’Alene—just over the Idaho line. 
Italians, Germans, Swedes, Pullman porters, 
office clerks, lumbermen, dignified profes- 
sional men, timid youths—all professions 
and nationalities were represented in the 
stampede for free land. Nearly 200,000 
persons filed upon the six thousand claims 
available. The drawings are made by little 
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of these is the office building erected by 
August Paulson, one of the six individual 
owners of the Hercules Mine. Western 
pioneers who amass fortunes believe that 
the best way to perpetuate their memories is 
to build handsome structures that shall add 
to the attractiveness of their home city— 
being practical men, they do not care for 
stately mausoleums and gay cemeteries. 
When first erected the skyscraper may seem 
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girls, and the lucky numbers are invited to 
make the first selections. Some claims are 
reputed to be worth from forty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and the land deal of Uncle Sam 
had all the fascination of a rush to gold 
fields. On the timber claims the owners 
are required to live continuously for five 
years. The predominant purpose is to give 
the land to genuine home-makers. 


* * * 


One of the impressive features of Spokane 
is its handsome buildings. One of the finest 


a folly in insistently discounting the future 
of the city. It is in reality an expression of 
the irrepressible optimism of the West. 

Of course we dined at the Davenport 
restaurant, one of the show places in Spokane 
with its gorgeous floral decorations, adorning 
a Spanish mission building; the banquet 
hall is fashioned after the Doge’s palace in 
Venice. There were pillars of transparent 
glass, whose hollows had been converted 
into aquariums in which the sparkling fish 
floated gracefully while the diners picked at 
the bones of brook trout and the orchestra 
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played “Dearie.” The menu and service 
are a credit to Louis Davenport, who started 
in business by selling waffles in a tent. His 
“waffle foundry” soon became famous and 
proved the foundation of one of the most 
famous restaurants on the continent. 
Among the many enterprises that radiate 
from Spokane is the Idaho & Washington 
Northern Railroad. Eight years ago Mr. 
R. F. Blackwell, a lumberman from Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, decided to build a logging 
railway to the north. To reach the mining 
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center of Metaline, they touched at Spirit 
Lake, a popular summer resort; later the 
line was extended to Newport and now 
reaches the boundary of British Columbia. 
The railroad commission paid this road a 
handsome compliment, saying that they 
could offer no suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Every station was provided with 
cement floors and all modern conveniences. 
At every switch there was a telephone for 
emergencies. It is indeed a model railroad 
reaching through the tall pines to the pictur- 
esque sy:van lakes; the roadbed was thoroughly 
built with rock and perfectly ballasted be- 
fore rails were laid. Gigantic undertakings, 
that represent the advancement of genera- 
tions in the ordinary process of development, 
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are achieved in six or eight years in the West, 
and everyone is trying to prophesy what 
great things will come next. 


* * * 


The traveler cannot resist the impulse to 
stop off in the great Yakima Valley and the 
Wenatchee fruit country. Such tales are 
told of the profits of fruit-growing that a 
man’s head whirls with Haroun-al-Raschid 
dreams as he listens; when he gets off the 
train and sees sturdy little trees bearing big 
apples in large numbers, his dreams are 
dwarfed by reality. The government rec- 
clamation projects will open up hundreds of 
thousands of new acres of land that will pro- 
duce almost fabulous profits in fruit products. 
Then on to Pasco—“keep your eye on 
Pasco’ was a stirring slogan years ago. 
Kennewick, across the river, is another area 
of irrigated territory that is being rapidly 
developed. 

Mo a oa 

The first friend I met as I stood in the 
Seattle Pioneer Square, looking on the totem 
pole which stands out historic as Cleopatra’s 
needle, was a friend who said oracularly and 
mysteriously, but with a twinkle in his eye, 
“See—attle and Take-home-a_ souvenir.” 
He escaped. Seattle and Tacoma are as 
inseparably associated as St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and exhibit the same spirit of — 
sisterly affection. 

After climbing the hill to Second Avenue, 
I looked for the Washington Hotel, which, 
as I remembered, was located on a high hill. 
Alas! that elevation has been washed away 
and the top of the ten-story hotel now reaches 
only to the height of the basement of that 
famous hill-top hostelry which entertained 
so many distinguished travelers. 

The fire-gong clang of the veranda 
street cars attracted attention to the passen- 
gers—even elderly ladies—frisking up the 
five or six steps through the opening swing 
doors, catching the pole and whisking around 
like trained acrobats. A citizeness of Seattle 
stated that ladies here are obliged to 
wear shoes two sizes too large, in order to 
climb the hills of Seattle. When Seattle 
wearers of large shoes are ridiculed by 
Portlanders, they promptly retaliate by 
proclaiming that down in Portland it rains so 
much that all residents on the banks of the 
Columbia are said to become web-footed. 
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One reason for the superb success of the 
city came to me-—health, good health. Every- 
one feels well and everyone helps. Even 
the bootblacks talk of ‘our exposition,” 
“our streets, our buildings and our boule- 
vards.” ‘There is good water, good air and 
a healthful, cool atmosphere, even in hot 
July. It was so cool that white dresses were 
little in evidence, and there was no such thing 
as languorous evenings at Luna Park, or a 
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In a prominent square in the city is the 
biue tent housing the Information Bureau, 
established by the Chamber of Commerce; 
here cards giving the rates of every lodging 
place in Seattle may be obtained. No city 
has ever taken caze of crowds entering it so 
expeditiously and well as Seattle is caring 
for the Exposition throngs. Any kind of 
information desired may be found here, from 
the price of a bed to the census of 1910. 
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Western Coney Island, for the crispness of 
Seattle air creates the desire to keep moving. 
Whether late at night or at early dawn, the 
visitor finds activity on the streets of the Puget 
Sound metropolis. 

Everywhere the letters “A. Y. P.”’ were in 
cv'dence, and visitors from rival cities at 
fir:: translated these as “After Your Purse.” 
They became confused with “Y. M. C. A.” 
and “Y. P. S. C. E.,” and many and varied 
were the jokes upon this subject, for the best 
feature of an exposition is the fun the visitors 
get out of it—and I finally had my joke 
bump developed and tried it again. 


Secretary Yandell of the Chamber of Com 
merce is a real live wire. 

The parks and boulevards add immensely 
to the scenic beauty of the city. In an auto- 
mobile, it seemed as if we fairly fiew from one 
hill to the other, up and down in a way that 
recalled memories of winter coasting. 

Lying along the docks were ships in touch 
with all parts of the globe, many of them 
fresh from the Orient and Alaska. We were 
in the place where many threads were center- 
ing, and where new ideas were being tried. 

At the general delivery windows of the 
post office people formed four lines, over a 
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hundred feet in length, from early morning 
to late at night. Those seekers for home 
news plainly told the story of the immense 
transient population pouring into Seattle. 
Another feature that impresses the visitor 
to Seattle, Tacoma and other coast cities is the 
large number of beautiful homes. No city 
in the world possesses more fine residences 
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owners, the damages and benefits are de- 
termined by juries, as in regular legal pro- 
cedure. Seattle juries always look first to 
the welfare of the city. In one case the city’s 
own witnesses proved that damages to a cer- 
tain estate amounted to $93,000. The 
benefits were promptly assessed at $103,000; 
the plaintiff whose mouth was watering for 
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in proportion to population, and every home 
is instinct with the artistic taste, initiative 
force and the individuality of its owner. 
Every location on the crest of the hills in 
Seattle and Tacoma has been utilized first 
as the site for a residence, and every design 
that I could recall having seen depicted in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal was displayed— 
from the dainty Swiss chalet and airy bunga- 
low to the colonial house, to say nothing of 
those. of Queen Anne style, on the superb 
eminence of Queen Anne Hill. What solid 
home comfort was represented by those 
houses, surrounded by verandas, each one 
wreathed in rich clusters of gorgeous roses, 
which bloom here as freely as sunflowers. 


* * * 


The regrade work in the city is interesting. 
One-fifth as much earth will be moved in this 
work as will be handled in the construction 
of the Panama Canal. To those who have 
visited Panama it is startling to realize that 
one American city, however thriving, should 
be able to make dirt fly, alone and single 
handed, in a manner that can bear such a 
comparison with the great inter-ocean ditch. 

Seattle is divided into assessment districts, 
and when applications for improvements 
come from the majority of the property 





his damage budget found himself hustling 
to keep his property anchored in the assess- 
ment roll. 

When parks are mentioned—the eye of 
the Seatteite glistens with triumph. The 
new book issued by the park commissioners 
tells the reason why. The far-seeing people 
of the Puget Sound metropolis have provided 
for a future population of a million people, 
and they are evidently determined that the 
parks shall be all ready. 

There is the Woodland Zoo, with its stately 
firs; Washington Park, with splendid drives; 
a fine park with widespread playgrounds is 
Kinnear. The oldest park in Seattle is 
that presented by Mr. Denney, one of 
the pioneers of the city, being part of 
the original homestead which was formerly 
on the outskirts of the town. Cove Park, 
Freak Park, Schmitz Park are all rich in rustic 
bridges and sylvan walks. Baker Park is 
another popular breathing place; Leschi 
Park is named in honor of an Indian chief, 
who was friendly to Seattle in the pioneer 
days. Ladrone Park, with prettily wooazd 
slopes, lies along the water front. Denny 
Blaine Park is easily identified as to its god- 
father. Interlaken Park and Salmon Bay 
Park are beauty spots which only nature 
could provide. The handsome Washingtuu 

















Boulevard along the lake front indicates 
the number of pedestrians and automo- 
bilists that are expected in the future. 

A curious thing in the city vocabulary is 
the term “formal gardens,” which is applied 
to all flower spaces, as distinct from the 
natural beauties of the recreation haunts. 
Within two years the park board has pro- 
vided spacious playfields for the children of 
the city, and these recreation fields are all 
of generous scope. Ten years ago the 
Olmsted brothers, the famous landscape 
gardeners, reported on the park possibilities of 
Seattle, and that report has crystalized into 
the picturesque, winding drives and the mag- 
nificent park system of Seattle, which might 
be the envy of Boston, New York or Chicago. 

In the public schools of Seattle are over 
240 teachers from the state of Iowa, a fair 
average out of a total of 750 who are employed. 
The Puget Sound metropolis is in fact a 
transplanted Middie West city, erected by 
the same spirit that built Chicago, but greatly 
intensified with all the knowledge gained 
from the experience and energy obtained 
in building up the metropolis of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. What the prairies were to 
Chicago—Alaska has been to Seattle. 

Seattle citizens have a stern sense of civic 
duty. One business man had ventured to 
put the sign “Busted” over his door; he 
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One cannot think of Seattle without 
Tacoma or vice versa. ‘Tacoma Day at the 
fair furnished a revelation of sisterly affec- 


tion. From the neighboring city the people 
poured in, ten thousand strong—men, women 
and children—with horns and flags, all out 
for a jolly holiday at the exposition. They 
marched down the streets of Seattle with 
colors flying and brass bands playing; busi- 
ness for the time was suspended in the 
Seattle stores, and everybody came out to 
greet the visitors. There was much good- 
natured banter between the Tacoma delega- 
tion in line and the pedestrians on Seattle 
pavement. Everywhere the slogan of Tacoma 
was in evidence—‘‘You will like Tacoma” 
worn on the hats. It used to be ‘Watch 
Tacoma Grow,” but the city has outgrown 
that. The Seattle wags had bulletin boards 
placed close to the signs ‘You will like 
Tacoma,” reading ‘‘ But you will Jove Seattle.” 


* * * 


Tacoma is reached by the finest interurban 
service in the world. It runs direct through 
the Puyallup Valley. The stranger will 
insist on calling this district the “polly up.” 
Although interurban and trunk lines thread 
the valley, one of the favorite ways of reach- 
ing Tacoma is by the steamer “Flyer,” 
which is known by everyone who has ever 











CATTLE ON FLATHEAD RESERVATION 
Montana Reservation just being opened to settlement 


was promptly waited upon by a delegation, 
and after their departure a more moderate 
sign indicated to the passers-by that he was 
willing to sell out at a sacrifice. The un- 
written laws and immutable code will not 
tolerate “knocking” by look or sign. 


been on the Sound. When first purchased, 
the engines, which are duplicates of those on 
J. P. Morgan’s yacht, the “Corsair,” were 
considered too large for the boat, but they 
have enabled her to attain a rare speed limit 
and a marvellous record. The little craft 
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has traveled nearly 1,500,000 miles and car- 
ried 3,000,000 passengers more than any other 
hull afloat in salt water. Four round trips 
are made every day. It has been computed 
that the “Flyer” in sixteen years has sailed 
the distance to the moon five times, or has 
made fifty-three trips around the world. 
On the little craft the seats are arranged like 
those of a passenger car. The “Flyer” 
timetables are a part of the equipment of 
every tourist and citizen of the two cities; 











A STREET IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


for nearly twenty years the little boat has been 
right on dot on every trip, and she can be 
depended on to swing around the corner at the 
right moment as surely as the swallow greets 
the summer. 

re ee 


Tacoma—yes, of course we “liked Ta- 
coma.” The National Editorial Association 
was shown everything, from the tide-water 
flats to the great enterprises and industries 
that constitute the wealth of the city at the 
head of Commencement Bay. Just as we 
approached the shore line, a ship from Hawaii 
hove in sight—then appeared a blue funnel 
coming from Japan—this was a living picture 
of Tacoma’s great commerce possibilities. 

The wide tide-water flats stretch across 
from the estuary of the Puyallup River, 
forming probably the most extensive single 
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railroad terminal known in the world. The 
great slips have a depth of water that would 
enable the “Lusitania”? to float with ease. 
Fringing the shore are fine lumber mills, sug- 
gesting the basic industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The magnificent high school building, one 
of the finest in the world, occupies the site 
that would have been given to some baronial 
castle if the country had been settled in older 
times. A stadium is being constructed in 
the great ravine adjoining, which will seat 
20,000 people. The residents are keenly 
interested in all out-of-door sports, and their 
eagerness in providing for them suggests a 
renaissance of the old athletic Greek re- 
public. Runners here have been able to 
break all records—owing to the invigorating 
air—and great results are expected from 
Tacoma athletes. 

The development of Point Defiance Park, 
formerly a large military reservation, has 
been one of the wonders of the Pacific Coast. 
This park was secured from the government 
through the efforts of the late Congressman 
Francis Cushman, who resided in Tacoma. 
His popularity in his home city and state 
were manifested in the general grief at his 
untimely death. This tract, being owned 
by the city, has preserved a large portion of 
the primeval forest bordering on the famous 
Narrows. Commissioner Snell is often in 
the park, seeing after the welfare of the fine 
collection of animals that constitute the 
largest zoological display in any of the coast 
gardens. 

In Tacoma it is safe to speak out loud of 
the mountain in the distance as Mount 
Tacoma; this is the old Indian name and 
easily pronounced. Here the automobile and 
railroad trip up the mountain and in Para- 
dise Valley have inspired many a poet, and 
no more picturesque scenery can be found 
even in the Alps. 

The day of the editors in Tacoma was a 
succession of warm-hearted hospitalities, from 
early morning until the beautiful, soft twi- 
light fell, and the closing exercises were held 
in a pavilion overlooking the placid waters 
of Puget Sound. When visitors are told 
how the great United States fleet, that en- 
girdled the world, circled in these waters, 
the wonderful harbor facilities are explained 
in a sentence. Every time one glances 
about, the imagination is fired with what 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


may be expected within a few years in this 
swift-growing latitude. 
a 

The return trip over the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was a three days’ panorama that 
revealed the effect of the waves of Pacific 
Northwest development. Everywhere the 
harvest was being gathered. The Clear- 
water Valley, centered at Lewiston, Washing- 
ton, and in Clarkston, Idaho, shows great 
progress. Montana is proving herself a 
great empire state, with Billings as the center 
of the famous Yellowstone Valley. 

Almost everywhere en route we came 
across the Raymond & Whitcomb parties, 
and longed to turn back with them. Some 
were on the way to Alaska—some returning, 
others were encamped in the Yellowstone. 
No other single factor has been so important 


in carrying out the “seeing America” jdea, 


and also in educating the East as to the great- 
ness of the West. Extensive travel has been 
so simplified by their methods, that the most 
timid and shrinking traveler may now under- 
take tours to Alaska and all over picturesque 
America with impunity, and with no niore 
worry than formerly associated with a week- 
end excursion. They may look upon scenes, 
and make tours that a few years ago tried the 
most sturdy and adventurous spirits. 
Developing beyond all prophecy, Bozeman 
stands where the great Gallatin Valley opens 
out, and where the famous barley is raised 
for export to Germany. At Missoula, amid 
the rush of reservation land and home- 
seekers, we had a glimpse of the Bitter Root 
Valley, and its immense fruit development. 
Livingston and the Shields River Valley are 
another center of agricultural wealth, as well 
as the gateway to Yellowstone Park. This 
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vast state of Montana, seven hundred and 
sixty miles wide, is covered with rich valley 
land, which is being rapidly settled and devel- 
oped and may well claim empire proportions. 
* There were few passengers who did not 
watch for Butte, with its great bare hills that 
have stored up more wealth than any other 
équal area in the world. Here the conti- 
nental water slope divides and here lived 
Mary McLean. The lecturer on the “See- 
ing Butte” car is kept busy answering queries 
as to Senator Clark and the good old days 
of placer mining and the Titanic struggles of 
the Amalgamated and Heinze. 
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SIENA CLUB AT HOTEL PORTLAND 
Starting from Portland, Oregon, for a clim. up Mt. Hood 


Helena, the state capital, is now a sedate 
home city, and indicates the splendid growth 
of the past four years, and the great gulchs 
where placer mining prevailed are now covered 
with houses and business blocks. 

In North Dakota, in the sections adjoining 
what was known as “bad land,” dry farming 
had proved another triumph. In one stretch 
of less than a hundred miles on this railway, 
seven million bushels will be marketed. 

Evidences of the farmers’ prosperity were 
abundant at Hebron and Richardton, where 
there has been a large influx of Russian 
immigration. Mandan and Bismarck to the 
west, and Valley City and Fargo to the 
east in the famous Red River Valley—all 
have that air of thrift that presages a most 
prosperous year for North Dakota; it was 
freely predicted that this year would surpass 
all records in grain production. Over eighty 
Northern Pacific passenger trains are con- 
stantly skimming over the rails between 
Seattle and St. Paul. Even the prophetic 
mind of Jay Cook, when he planned the 
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construction of this railroad, could never have 
conceived of all that has come to pass. 
Through all the vicissitudes of those early 
years there has always been the unfailing 
promise of permanent success for the pioneer 
line to the Northwest, which is certainly 
entitled to the splendid prestige it enjoys 
today in handling the bulk of the passengei 
traffic to the Yellowstone, and caring for the 
vast tide of immigration pouring into the 
swiftly developing Northwest, which is now 
in the heyday of deserved and lasting pros- 
perity. 
a, 

Unsurpassed and expeditious street-car 
service soon brings the Seattle visitor to the 
exposition at express speed. Passing under 
the massive treble arches at the entrance, the 
sight-seer finds himself in a veritable flower 
garden, in which a bronze statue of Wash- 
ington offers a dignified welcome. 

The embankment to the right is a pageant 
of poppies, of every color and variety, while 
on the left is a blaze of geraniums, lining the 
Puget Sound plaza. Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, the distinguished New England 
poetess, was a member of our party, and her 
poet’s eye delighted in the wealth of color: 
“Even Windsor Castle’s geranium beds fall 
short of the beauty displayed in the rich rows 
of blossoms that line the way at the Seattle 
fair. Here the landscape artist has worked 
hand in hand with Nature in her most gen- 
erous mood, and the result is marvelous. I 
wish that everyone might see this wealth of 
flowers. Are they not beautiful?” she said. 

Having made her last trip West in the 
sixties, on one of the first Union Pacific 
passenger trains, Miss Proctor was aston- 
ished at the progress made all through the 
West; the city of Spokane delighted her, 
and she was charmed with Seattle, while she 
felt assured that the capsheaf of beauty and 
progress was bound up in the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific -Exposition. She summed up its 
three chief features as compactness, making 
it easy to get about; scenic location, amid 
magnificent mountains and lakes, and wonder- 
ful floral display. 

Many newcomers laugh at the generous 
use of superlatives, but on seeing the sights, 
they soon concur in the opinion of Charles 
Dana Gibson, who, looking across the fore- 
ground of formal gardens with their rainbow 
colors, beyond the towering firs, to where 
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Mount Rainier’s tumbled snow gleams in 
the sun, said to a reporter: “If you desire to 
express an artist’s appreciation of this view, 
use every superlative in the language.” 


* * * 


The first impulse on entering the expos’ . 
tion is to claim everything as one’s “very 
own.” In a broad sense the United States 
of America are exhibited ‘here, and there is 
something that appeals to every citizen— 
no matter from what point of the compass 
he comes. Two or three days of persistent 
attendance at the exposition leave many 
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The feature structure of the exposition is 
the Forestry building, one of the architectural 
marvels of the times, constructed entirely of 
logs—the largest log house ever built. Clad 
in their native dress of bark one hundred 
and twenty-six of these huge pillars stand 
sentinel in the exterior colonnade; each of 
these forest giants is five feet in diameter. 
They have the simplicity and boldness of 
design that suggest an ancient Grecian temple 
or a Druid cromlech in some wild and lonely 
spot. The fine lines of its aisles and the 
loftiness of its girded ceiling speak of the 
grandeur of the open forest and the blue arch 














HARVESTING IN RED RIVER VALLEY, NORTH DAKOTA 


sights yet to see. This is not a Chicago, a 
St. Louis, or a Buffalo exposition, nor a 
mixture of the three. It is an exposition 
with an individuality all its own, and while 
one may feel some bodily fatigue, the eager- 
ness to see more forbids even the thought of 
quitting. “Go and go and go” is the motto. 
The invigorating air makes it possible to do 
much in a day, and the spirit of ‘fifty-four 
and forty or fight” is in the air. 

The magnificent mountain, lake, and forest 
firs are part of the exposition—the keynote of 
the capabilities of the great Northwest. 
Sleeping snowclad ranges to the east and 
west, and the grandeur of the dome of 
Mount Rainier to the south, the vast lines of 
forest spread along the shores of the lakes— 
Union and Washington—make an impressive 
picture, and indicate the reverent apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty in the hearts of the 
people of Seattle. 


of sky above it. Yet there is a touch of 
humanity about that magnificent structure, 
an epitome of the story of axe and saw, of 
donkey engine and logging train, panting 
tug and dragging boom and all the homely 
and heroic incidents of the romance of a great 
industry conducted, to a large extent, under 
the open sky. When President James J- Hill 
first looked upon this building he impressively 
remarked that it was built by the Almighty 
and was the feature structure of: the fair. 
A complete representation of the salmon 
fishing industry is-presented, showing species 
from the tiny spawn to the full grown fish. 
The great aquarium was a popular feature, 
always surrounded by a bevy of boys and girls 
eagerly watching the finny tribes and wishing 
that it might be possible to bait a magic hook 
that would secure some of these rare speci- 
mens. This typical fishing scene bore above 
it the tantalizing legend, “‘No Fishing Here.” 
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The wonders of the basic resources of the 
Pacific Northwest were here—the handsome 
fir wood and lumber used for finishing pur- 
poses were exhibited in all stages of manu- 
facture, to say nouhing of a single great mast 
ninety feet in length and twelve feet in 
diameter, stretched across the veranda. The 
giant lumber industry of the Northwest 
was in evidence in the sash doors, windows, 
desks and other fine pieces of workmanship. 
The Washington fir has become very popular 
in recent years. 

The inspiring Forestry building is one of 








PEACHES AND PUMPKINS IN THE SPOKANE 
VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


the gifts that are to be bequeathed to the 
University of Washington, upon whose 
campus the fair is swinging along its merry 
way. The Fine Arts Palace, the splendid 
Auditorium, the Washington State building, 
the Arctic Brotherhood log house, the Women’s 
building, Good Roads structure and Machin- 
ery buildings, the classic music pavilion, 
a model foundry, electric light and power 
plant, miles of first-class paving, 280 acres 
of beautiful campus and numerous other 
permanent improvements compose the ex- 
position’s offering to the state educational 
institution; the cost has been reckoned as 
upward of a million and a half dollars. 

The Government building is the feature 
of the Court of Honor, and Uncle Sam has 
erected four other buildings grouped about 
the massive dome to accommodate the 
Hawaiian, Alaskan, Philippine and Fisheries 
exhibits. More floor space is occupied in the 
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government exhibit than at St. Louis, and 
the display is most comprehensive. The 
story of the evolution of executive govern- 
ment and various departments is unfolded in 
the main building, where all manner of 
historic documents, including an _ original 
Declaration of Independence, relics and 
weapons have been collected, and the visitor 
lingers with the pleasure one feels in re- 
reading a favorite poem, or story. 

It has been suggested by President Chilberg 
that a government exhibit of this kind should 
be maintained in various sections of the 
country, purely for the educative value in 
making a stronger and better citizenship. 
This suggestion, coming from a man of wide 
experience, is entitled to careful consider- 
ation, especially when such an exposition can 
be made at a cost of sixteen cents per capita. 

In his early days Mr. Chilberg was a 
‘printer’s devil,” carried papers, milked the 
cows and peddled the milk, clerked in a 
grocery store and in every possible way 
helped his Scandinavian parents, who brought 
him to Seattle at the age of eight. When 
some faint-hearted souls spoke of the diffi- 
culty of organizing an exposition in Seattle, 
young Chilberg made a speech that struck 
fire from the coldest flint, and inspired an 
enthusiasm that raised $350,000 in the 
teeth of the most unfavorable financial con- 
ditions. His experience in Alaska when he 
took the first 2,500 men down the Yukon to 
Nome after the strike was reported, peculiarly 
fits him for the position of President of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. The pre- 
liminary trip to Alaska to awaken enthusiasm 
there, his untiring devotion to the exposition 
without one cent of remuneration shows the 
true citizen spirit. 

Years ago, when he lost everything in 
the great fire, and was without means, he sat 
upon the docks at Seattle and conceived the 
idea of developing trade between that city 
and Central and South America. He went 
to the different milling companies and secured 
their permission to sell flour on commission 
to Central and South America. On his way 
South he was shipwrecked off the coast of 
Mexico when the steamer “Colima” went 
down. Glowing obituaries were written and 
funeral services were held at Seattle when 
the news reached his home that he was lost 
at sea. While the services were in progress a 
telegram was received reading, “Am safe and 
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well and proceeding on to Central America.” 

With abundant force, and energy not 
even shipwreck checked his plans. Return- 
ing from Alaska he dreamed of a real sky- 
scraper for the city, The idea was scoffed 
at in Chicago, St. Louis and the East, where 
he went to secure the money. With only 
$1,000 in hand he began the erection of a 
million dollar building, the first skyscraper 
of Seattle. He had secured an option on the 
lot for $135,000. His picturing of the build- 
ing of six stories, and what it meant to Seattle 
took effect in San Francisco. 

“How much do you want?” 
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Company. When the history of the Seattle 
Exposition is written it will add another 
bright page in the career of this self-made 
man. Still in the sunny paths of forty, great 
achievements may be expected from one so 
richly endowed with those qualities that 
predominate in the development of the Great 
Pacific Northwest. 

Arriving at the Hawaiian building the 
sightseer feels as though he had packed his 
grip, shaken off fog, rain and winter snows 
with all conventional associations and landed 
in the Blessed Isles, to harken with delight to 
the voluptuous voices of the Kanaka minstrels 

















IRRIGATED FRUIT FARMS, LEWISTON-CLARKSTON COUNTY 


“All I can get,” he replied promptly. “A 
million dollars will give us a building four- 
teen stories high.” 

“Will it pay?” 

“I know Seattle,’ was his significant 
response. This handsome office building 
commemorates the opening of the Alaskan 
trade for Seattle and has proved one of the 
best paying office buildings in the country, 
not a square foot of space vacant from the 
time it was finished and scores on the waiting 
list. This was followed by the building of 
the Manufacturers Exchange, the removal 
of the great hill and rebuilding of the Wash- 
ington Hotel, the pride and glory of Puget 
Sound. 

He is president of the Scandinavian Bank 
in Tacoma and Seattle. Heavily interested 
in the Pioneer Mining Company of Nome, 
and the Tanana Alaska Water & Power 


and the perfect South Sea rhythm of “Lik no 
a Lik.” When at last he arouses himself to 
move on to other sights dark-eyed Hawaiian 
belles throw around his neck a “lei.” 

Hawaiian fish with tints as gorgeous as 
the rainbow were exhibited. Their shapes 
are odd: some have the head of an ant- 
eater, others are more than half-head with 
eyes in the top of the back. One particular 
variety have more the appearance of butter- 
flies than fish, and move about as gracefully 
as a sunbeam upon a wave. This is the first 
importation of live fish ever taken from the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States. ‘The 
rice fields in miniature a brown and white 
sugar replica of a villa, and many other 
Hawaiian specialties suggest how much these 
tiny islands in mid-Pacific, touched by all the 
caravans of commerce, are doing for the 
world at this time. 
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The spell of this building held Miss Proctor 
who made friends with one of the pretty 
Kanaka girls. After she had eaten some of 
the delicious Hawaiian pineapple and listened 
to the native minstrels as they sang Queen 
Lil’s plaintive “Aloha Oe,” she left the 
building wearing one of the ‘‘lei’? which the 
natives throw over the shoulders of their 
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Ex-Governor of the State of Washington, Vice-President Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition ° 


guests when they bid farewell to the ‘Islands 
of the Blessed.” 

In the Alaskan building, the giant of the West 
suddenly takes the visitor by the hand and 
introduces him to his twin brother, the giant 
of the North, quite a different chap from the 
silent, frozen fellow of popular fancy. Dumb 
with surprise one learns that Alaska owns 
more good agricultural land than New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania com- 
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bined; that her climate is no more severe 
than that of the Northern states of the At- 
lantic seaboard or Scandinavia, and gold is 
not her only product, for this exhibit proves 
that the fishery wealth of Alaska is equal to 
all the treasures extracted from the earth 
by miners. 

Behind the bars of an iron cage is the yellow 
gleam of gold—gold in bars, gold 
in quarts, gold from the sand 
of the river banks—all the dif- 
ferent “‘strikes’” represented. 
The machinery and method of 
separating it from dross earth 
and rock are also shown in the 
building, and the exhibit of 
baser metals found in Alaska 
is a surprise to many. Among 
her wealth Alaska includes an- 
thracite and petroleum in. the 
Katella district—no wonder the 
Guggenheims are going that 
way. Rich juicy melons grown 
in the Arctics dissipate the pop- 
ular impression of the climate; 
Alaska daisies lift their pretty 
heads in rivalry with the rose, 
the dahlia, the carnation, geran- 
iums and many other flowers. 


* * * 


In the Manufacturers’ building 
is shown the massive character 
and scope of the manufactures 
of the Northwest. Great saw- 
mills and their products, won- 
derful machinery and equipment 
were exhibited. ‘There were ma- 
chines for testing the strength of 
various kinds of timber, and 
manufactures were exhibited on 
a large scale in consonance 
with the prevailing tendency 
toward the superlative—for in 
the Pacific Northwest every- 
thing is big or relative to biggest. 

In the Mining building some of the Eastern 
people were looking for the location of 
property in which they held stock. These 
primeval resources of the Northwest have only 
been touched as yet and few have any idea 
as to their scope. In the building devoted 
to King County of which Seattle is the center, 
there was a reproduction of the New Castle 
coal mines; the visitor went down twenty-six 
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feet, but it seemed that the elevator dropped 
him ten times that depth, and the trip has 
all the thrills of “down in a coal mine.” 

If the fine arts collection at the exposition 
were permanent, artists would come from 
all over the world to study it, for it embraces 
a rare collection of old masters from public, 
private and government galleries, beginning 
with Botticelli and running through the 
Italian, Dutch, English and French schools, 
and containing many of the best paintings 
of the present day. There is a supplementary 
collection of modern French art in the 
European building, where Italy’s famed 
Carrara marbles are also represented by 
many fine bits of sculpture. In the Swedish 
building the famous painting, the “Shadow 
of the Cross,” is exhibited and the weird 
story of the strange shadow related. 


* * * 


After the courts, the buildings, the water 
and electric displays, the floral and landscape 
features have all been studied, there still re- 
mains the hilarious Pay Streak and at least 
one-third of the entire exposition area to 
visit. 

The “Pay Streak” — rightly christened — 
rejoices the heart of a true cosmopolitan; 
here are Igorrote, Eskimo, Turk and Siwash, 
in their native villages, and each attracting 
their full meed of attention. The followers of 
Antero, clad only in historic: gee-string, throw 
clods at each other, scamper up trees with the 
agility of cats or tell in pigeon English that 
their five-cent rings bring them good luck. 
Columbia, the pretty Eskimo girl, easily 
outstrips her brother furclads in the Arctic 
game of skill, lapping up coins with a twenty- 
foot whip. With each dip of the scenic rail- 
way, each whisk of the tickler and each 
whirl of the toy wheel, arise those little 
shrieks of delight, which are the hall-mark of 
enjoyment at Coney Island and Wonderland 
—listening to that universal and unmis- 
takable language of merriment, the Eastern 
visitor feels more than ever at home. On 
the “Pay Streak’’ is also a reproduction of 
an Alaskan dance hall of old times—a few 
boards fastened together and covered with a 
tin roof—a flash light of frontier life. 

It was unexposition-like to see bearded 
miners and all the gay persons one meets 
upon a “pay streak” highway regaling them- 
selves on buttermilk and ginger ale, and 
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nowhere was a cigarette visible. The state 
law prohibits even carrying cigarettes. Not 
a drop of liquor was sold on the grounds, and 
its absence eliminated some of those lively 
saloon scenes associated with the early days 
of the West. The air itself was almost an 
intoxicant. After being all day on the 
grounds sight-seeing, it might be supposed 
that visitors would be too tired to care to 
return for evening gaieties, but no, back we 
went every time. We enjoyed passing in 


and out the gates, meeting the true ‘“oh- 
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fish-al” programme boy, and hearing the 
turnstiles click with real cash instead of 
tickets in the hopper—the wheel chairs, jin- 
rikishas, and the cheery ballyhos of the “Pay 
Streak”—nothing was lacking. 

Everything was very orderly and a Colum- 
bian guard was a rare sight, although the 
familiar sandwich man and the seller of 
“hot dog” sausages were there in great 
force. 

Ezra Meeker, the pioneer who rode in an 
oxcart on the Lewis and Clark trail from 
Oregon, and was received by President 
Roosevelt at the White House is kept busy 
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telling people of his experiences in the early 
days in the West, and looking after his store 
and restaurant. 

In the Agricultural building the agrarian 
splendors of the Northwest are vividly por- 
trayed. Every county in the state of Wash- 
ington is represented, showing the fruit and 
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cereal products and also illustrating the en- 
thusiasm of the citizens in exploiting their 
home section. In many booths a pleasant- 
voiced lecturer, with a pointer, indicates on 
the map the future possibilities and present 
accomplishments of “our country” and 
where the new railroads were going to be 
built. 

New York is the only state east of the 
Rocky Mountains represented with a build- 
ing, and that state home has been the center 
of many social functions and festivities. 
The structure is a replica of the home of 
Secretary Seward in New York State when 
the dreams of Alaska possessions were first 
conceived. 

The Pacific Coast states are well repre- 
sented, and the Oregon and Washington 
buildings are of generous size, and have been 
the scene of many greetings between families 
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and friends, who met here from all parts of 
the country. 

The Music Pavilion resembles a Grecian 
temple, and crowds gathered there in the 
afternoons and evenings to hear the best 
music obtainable; it suggested a European 
scene or a kurhaus. It was almost a marvel 
to some of us to see the active Seattle people 
sitting still—long enough even to listen to the 
sweet strains of the Laberallis Band and 
chorus of grand opera singers. 

In the natural amphitheatre an Indian 
play was presented, and David Bispham, the 
famous singer, was listened to by thousands 
of delighted visitors. This is the most per- 
fect outdoor theatre in the world, with a 
seating capacity for 30,000 people. Sur- 
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rounded at the back and sides by towering 
Douglas firs and massive cedars, the place 
seems to have been created by giants of old 
for spectacular events. 

Fringing the beautiful picnic grounds the 
electric lights glitter at night like glowworms, 
and form an appropriate frame for the picture. 
Once in Seattle, a bold and adventuresome 
spirit has full sway. The timid lady traveler 
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of the East who gets nervous over a visit to 
the county seat twenty miles away finds her- 
self boldly arranging for a trip to the Arctic 
Circle. Possible side trips, north, south, 
east and west, make it imperative for the 
tourist to plan carefully or he will return with 
a regret at “missing something.” 

The wealth of the West is her citizens, 
whether demonstrated in the timid, elderly 
lady who carefully signs, with labored care, 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce register 
at the exposition and departs with a radiant 
consciousness of having performed a civic 
duty, or in the care that the exposition officials 
are taking of the baby visitors. Babies in 
perambulators, babies in arms, babies just 
able to toddle are all there, and babies born 
in June, 1909, have been especially honored. 
The exposition gave a christening party on a 
scale befitting its dignity, and all the little 
June rosebuds were duly christened in the 
Auditorium, the occasion being graced by 
special music and elaborate decorations. 
Each baby was presented with a souvenir of 


the occasion, a handsome loving cup suitably 
engraved. 
aes. 

We. made a final tour of all the flower 
beds, looked again at the half-million tufted 
English pansies, the blazing glory of roses, 
the masses of daisies, the gigantic bed of 
sweet william filling the air with a perfume 
suggestive of the popular carnation. Another 
glimpse of the sea of bloom called up visions 
of a quaint home garden, where sweet william, 
hollyhocks and phlox grew around the 
kitchen door. 

We said good-bye to the last of the opening 
overture of rhododendrons, the chosen flower 
of the exposition and the emblem of the 
state of Washington, and with the final 
click of the turnstile ringing in our ears re- 
fused to listen to the stern critic who says 
that expositions are only stimulated by in- 
dustrial self-interest, deciding rather that they 
are a fine demonstration of a practical com- 
munity of interest in the broadest and highest 
sense—a genuine and enduring communism. 








THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


IFE, how the flaming sword of the warm light 
Has pierced my soul at dawn of each new day! 

How every star has cheered me with its ray 
Outshining in the darkness of the night! 
How every flower and tree upon my sight 

Has flung the banner of its beauty gay! 

How every wind has blown some cloud away 
To leave my spacious world more fair and bright! 


The vine-wreathed head I lifted in my youth; 
The swift-winged feet so eager for the race; 
Love and success, and failure dark as death; 
Hunger and pain and poverty and ruth— 
How I sustained the glory and disgrace, 
Still spendthrift and impassionate of breath! 
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"GLORIOUS OLD GEORGIA" 


(Concluded) 


By GARNAULT AGASSIZ 


NQUESTIONABLY the greatest 
field of endeavor in the industrial 
life of tomorrow will be the.com- 
prehensive development of hydro- 

electric power. Fifteen years ago the thought 
of concentrating, and employing to man’s 
advantage, the incomputable store of dynamic 
energy that was wasting itself in a thousand 
streams had scarcely given itself shape, and yet 
today, Niagara, the unconquerable, has been 
conquered; the meandering creek that yester- 
day, owing to its shallowness or treachery, 
had no commercial value, has been schooled 
to run a hundred mills, even the broad river 
that bears upon its bosom a portion of the 
world’s commerce has been trained to another 
task. In every section of the land steam is 
being largely superseded by water-generated 
electricity, the cheapest power on earth. 


The important role hydro-electric power is 
destined to play in the upbuilding of the new 
South can be only rudely foreshadowed. 
With more than five millions of horse power 
going to waste in the Southern Appalachians 
alone, and her enormous deposits of bitum- 
inous coal, the South has sufficient power, 
not only profitably to develop her +-- nderful 
natural resources, but to create <: industrial 
empire second to none in the world. 

Of all the industries that should benefit 
greatly by an intelligent development of the 
South’s huge water powers, cotton manufac- 
turing stands easily first, for the prosperity of 
no other industry is conditioned so much 
upon a plentiful supply of cheap power. 

In the last twenty years the scene of cotton 
manufacturing has been shifting gradually 
southward, to the home of the raw material. 
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In 1880 New England had more than eighty 
per cent. of all the cotton spindles in the 
United States; today this percentage has 
fallen to less than sixty and is annually de- 
creasing. In the same period the number of 
operatives in Southern mills has increased 
from sixteen thousand to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. An increase of more 
than six million and a half spindles in the 
decade just closed is a record of which the 
South may be well proud. 
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spending at least twenty-five million dollars 
in its cotton industry. 

How soon, if ever, the South will wrest 
from New England the supremacy in cotton 
manufacturing is conditioned chiefly on two 
things—a larger supply of skilled labor for 
Southern mills and cheaper power. 

The labor problem is finding a partial 
solution in the creation throughout the 
South, particularly in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, the three great cotton-manufactur- 
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It must not be supposed, however, that 
New England’s cotton industry is experienc- 
ing a pex od of retrogression. On the con- 
trary it is more prosperous today than ever 
in its history. Fully more than forty million 
dollars is being spent this year in the con- 
struction of new textile mills and the re- 
habilitation of old ones, at least thirty millions 
of which is for the cotton branch of the in- 
dustry. In New Bedford alone, some twelve 
million dollars is being expended, while at 
Lawrence is being built the largest single 
mill in the world. The South this year is 


ing states, of a distinctively mill class reared 
from the cradle to regard the mill as its 
one means of livelihood. 

One of the most important factors in the 
evolution of the labor problem of course, is 
industrial training. The South, while still 
far behind New England in this regard, is 
awakening gradually to the imperative im- 
portance of this branch of education. In 
this connection attention might be drawn to 
the fact that Columbus, Georgia, enjoys 
the unique distinction of supporting a public 
school that teaches the kindergarten work, 
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all of the grades and regular academic work, 
and both primary and secondary industrial 
education, enabling the pupil to go out to 
the battle of life on graduation fully pre- 
pared to meet the requirements of modern 
industrialism. Many of these young men 
and women are entering the employment of 
the Columbus mills. 

An insufficiency of skilled labor, however, 


is still a chief obstacle in the development of . 


cotton manufacturing in the South. For this 
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than the Northerner’s. That outrages have 
been, and are, intermittently committed by 
the negro is undeniable, but these outrages 
have been confined almost wholly to the 
rural districts, and have been committed 
generally under the influence of liquor—for 
in his natural habitat, the country, the negro 
is a pastoral creature, if a lazy one; while in 
the larger centers he generally has enough 
fear of the law to restrain him from very 
serious crime. 











ONE OF MONROE COUNTY’S. BIG WATER POWERS 


the manufacturer has not been to blame. He 
has done his best to induce the migration of 
skilled labor from the older mill centers, but 
the grossly exaggerated reports of negro 
desperadoism have effectively checkmated his 
efforts—for the peace-loving operatives of 
France, Great Britain, and New England 
cannot be induced to transport themselves to 
a section where the sacredness of their homes 
would not be conserved, no matter what 
advantages that section might hold forth. 
And the truth of the matter is, the South- 
erner’s home is quite as, if not more, sacred 


But in face of all the obstacles that confront 
him, the Southern cotton manufacturer should 
be determined, no matter what the cost, or 
what the sacrifice, to produce a higher class 
of goods. It is only by manufacturing such 
cotton fabrics as are produced in England, 
Alsace and Lorraine, and to a limited extent 
in New England, that he can hope to realize 
his natural birthright. This does not mean 
that the South produces no fine cotton goods 
at all, for it does, but that the great majority 
of Southern mills manufacture only the very 
cheapest grades of staple goods. The cotton 
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manufacturer’s best market always will be at 
home, no matter what the increase in foreign 
trade, and it is the home trade for which 
the Southern manufacturer should strive, for 
the home trade demands the highest class 
of goods obtainable, and are willing to pay 
for them. Then, again, the exigencies of 
the cotton market, which oftentimes affect 
the low grade fabrics very seriously, exert 
no appreciable influence on the high. 

In the development of the South’s huge 
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employment, where these are found imprac- 
ticable, of auxiliary steam power during 
periods of very low water, may be further 
increased to a million and a quarter horse 
power, which, analyzed, means as great a 
dynamic force as can be produced from over 
seventeen million tons of coal, less by only 
five million tons than the combined coal pro- 
duction of Alabama and Tennessee, in the 
mining of which some thirty thousand men 
are constantly employed. The water powers 
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BULL SLUICE, THE DEVELOPMENT THAT OPERATES ATLANTA’S STREET RAILWAY AND 
LIGHTING SERVICE. 


water powers will lie the solution of the ques- 
tion of cheap power. At a conservative esti- 
mate there is enough undeveloped power in 
the South to propel all the cotton spindles in 
the world. This power should be available 
at fully a third less than the Northern cotton 
manufacturer can buy his coal—and coal] is 
only half the cost of producing power, 

Five hundred thousand horse power at 
mean low water, and a horse power that 
during the greater part of the year will 
aggregate at least eight hundred thousand, 
is a conservative estimate of the future water- 
power possibilities of the streams and rivers 
of Georgia. This great dynamic force, by 
the construction of storage dams and by the 


of Georgia are confined practically to the 
following hydrographic basins: the Savannah, 
the Ogeechee, the Altamaha, the Apalachi- 
cola, the Mobile and the Tennessee. 

Of these the Apalachicola, which embraces 
the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers and a 
number of less important streams, and the 
Savannah, which embraces the Sav. nah 
itself, and the Tugaloo, Chattooga, Tallulah 
and Broad rivers, are the most important. 

The water powers embraced by the various 
falls and rapids of the Chattahoochee are 
among the most considerable in the eastern 
Appalachian Range, it being estimated that 
from them at least three hundred thousand 
horse power can be commercially generated. 
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The Chattahooche River is larger than the 
Connecticut, which will give some idea of 
its importance. 

Important developments have been made 
on the Chattahoochee at Gainesville, West 
Point, Atlanta and Columbus, and still others 
are contemplated. 

By far the most important water powers 
on the Chattahoochee, and for that matter 
in the state, occur at and above the thriving 
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were successfully barnessed. In 1866 the 
mill was burned to the ground by order of 
General Wilson, who had captured Colum- 
bus after one of the hottest engagements of 
the year. At the close of the War the mill 
was rebuilt, the name Phoenix being added 
to Eagle, to typify the marvelous reconstruc- 
tion of the shattered South, and the burned 
wooden dam was replaced by the present 
stone structure, which has a head of twenty- 
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LOOKING UP PEACH TREE STREET, ATLANTA 


manufacturing city of Columbus, where 
there is a fall of 370 feet in some thirty-four 
miles, 240 feet of that fall being within 
sixteen miles of the city. 

It is estimated that at least a hundred and 
twer’y thousand horse power can be generated 
at and above Columbus, an electrical force 
quite capable of driving twice the number of 
spindles contained in all the cotton mills of 
Georgia at the present time. 

The first known attempt to utilize the 
mighty waters of the Chattahoochee was made 
in 1848, but it was not until 1853, when the 
Eagle mill was constructed, that its waters 


seven and a half feet and generates about 
six thousand horse power. 

The extraordinary growth of cotton manu- 
facturing in the state of Georgia in the closing 
years of the Nineteenth Century led to the 
construction at Columbus in 1900 of the 
North Highlands dam, the largest active 
dam in the state at the present time. This 
dam was constructed by private capital and 
as a public enterprise. It is forty-two feet 
high and 732 feet wide, and generates about 
ten thousand horse power. This develop- 
ment was acquired some four years ago by 
The Columbus Power Company, one of the 
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numerous companies managed by a large 
Eastern firm, who augmented this primary 
power by the construction of an auxiliary 
steam power station of some three thousand 
horse power capacity. ‘The Columbus Power 
Company owns the riparian rights to some 
twenty miles of the Chattahoochee above 
Columbus, from which they hope ultimately 
to furnish over 75,000 horse power. Much 
of the preliminary work of this future devel- 
opment, such as the topographical surveying 
and the selection of dam and power-house 
sites has been completed, and actual develop- 
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equipment obtainable. Over 75,000 spindles 
are being added to the city’s present total spin- 
dleage of 210,000, which means employment 
for at least two thousand additional hands. 

In the future Columbus it will play an even 
more important role. Augusta and Colum- 
bus, one at the head of the Savannah, the 
other at the head of the Chattahoochee, are 
destined beyond a shadow of a doubt to be 
the chief cotton manufacturing cities of 
Georgia. Both have an inexhaustible supply 
of cheap power, both are favorably situated 
with reference to transportation, one being 
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PLANT OF THE ALBANY POWER AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ALBANY. 


ment will be made as fast as market condi- 
tions warrant. 

Hydro-electric power has done much for 
the city of Columbus. It has caused an 
actual investment in Columbus of consider- 
ably more than fifteen million dollars, and 
has saved the various manufacturers fully a 
quarter of a million dollars. It has enabled 
the mills to operate when other mills in less 
favored localities have been forced to close 
down. It has given Columbus one of the 
best street railroad systems in the South. It 
has been by far the most important factor in 
her upbuilding. So great, in fact, has its 
influence been that, with no exception, every 
mill in the city is undergoing extensive ad- 
ditions or improvements. Two are doubling 
their capacity, and a number of others are 
making considerable additions, while the 
remainder are installing the most modern 


able to ship her goods to the ocean, the other 
to the Gulf. At the present time in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred thousand tons of mer- 
chandise is shipped to the Gulf from Colum- 
bus annually, which, with the completion of 
the Government’s contemplated deepening of 
the Chattahoochee, and the opening of the 
Panama Canal, should be incalculably in- 
creased. 

At West Point, the West Point Manu- 
facturing Company has established a hydro- 
electric development of some 3,000 horse 
power, which operates two mills of about 
twenty thousand spindles each, while three 
miles farther down the river is another 
power of about the same capacity, which is 
used to drive a large mill by direct water 
power. A power house is to be constructed 
here also, and at an early date. 

Another important development on the 
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Chattahoochee is the development of The 
North Georgia Electric Company at Gaines- 
ville. This plant, which was constructed in 
1901, supplies Gainesville, Norcross, Buford, 
and a number of smaller places with their light 
and power, besides transmitting some three 
thousand horse power to Atlanta, a distance 
of fifty miles. This was the first important 
long distance development in the state. 
This company’s main dam and power 
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The first attempt to harness the Flint River 
was made some four years ago, when the 
construction of a plant for the conversion of 
some three thousand horse power was under- 
taken by The Albany Power and Manu- 
facturing Company. The power house for 
this, the first hydro-electric development in 
South Georgia, is located on the Mucka- 
foonee Creek, at Big Shoals. The dam for 
this development, which holds back the 
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house are located on the Chattahoochee, 
just three miles above Gainesville, a smaller 
development being located on the Chestatee 
River, some eight miles farther north. Its 
future possibilities are very great, the com- 
pany holding the riparian rights for enough 
water powers to enable them to develop 
fully a hundred -thousand horse power. 

From the Flint River it is expected that 
approximately seventy-five thousand horse 
power can be developed. This power will 
furnish light and power to Albany, Tifton, 
Valdosta, Americus and other South Georgia 
towns, 


waters of three distinct creeks for nearly 
fifteen miles, was at the time of its building 
one of the most perfect types of dam con- 
struction in the country. 

The Albany Power and Manufacturing 
Company is now planning a much larger 
development for the Flint River. The power 
house and dam for this development will be 
located at Porter’s Shoals, two and a half 
miles above Albany. The dam will have a 
twenty-five foot head, and will develop about 
nine thousand horse power. Some eighty 
miles of transmission lines will be built to 
neighboring towns, but it is expected that 
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the larger part of the power will be sold in 
Albany. The total investment will approxi- 
mate about a million and a quarter dollars. 

Water-generated electricity runs Albany’s 
municipal lighting plant, its street railroad 
service, a number of large manufacturing 
plants, and will this year operate its first 
cotton mill, a two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollar enterprise. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand horse 
power can be regarded as a conservative 
estimate of the water-power possibilities of 
the various rivers embraced in the Savannah 
Basin. 
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generate about twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred horse power, which, with the exception 
of eight hundred horse power required to 
work the pumps, is sold to the mills at the 
astonishingly low price of $5.50 per horse 
power year on the basis of a sixteen-hour 
day. And yet it returns to the city a net 
profit of forty-five thousand dollars a year, the 
reason, of course, being thé inappreciable 
cost of operation. 

The Augusta canal had its conception in 
a public-spirited attempt on the part of the 
citizens of Augusta to end a protracted era 
of industrial depression. From first to last 
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The chief water powers of this basin are 
located on the Savannah River itself, although 
there are a number of very important powers 
on all of the other rivers that comprise it. 
The shoals of the Savannah River commence 
just two miles above Augusta, the head of 
navigation, and extend to the headwaters in 
almost unbroken regularity. 

The first shoals are utilized by the city of 
Augusta in what is probably the most unique 
water-power development in America—a 
power canal. The dam which diverts the 
waters of the river into this canal, a two- 
thousand foot stone structure of the hollow 
concrete type, is locuted. seven miles above 
the city. The canal itself is some eight miles 
in length and has a capacity of some three 
thousand cubic feet a second, sufficient to 


it was distinctively a public enterprise, the 
money for its construction being raised by 
local taxation and public subscription. Its 
chief engineer worked without salary, and 
everything connected with it was ‘carried 
out on the same lofty scale. 

Many, however, doubted the feasibility of 
the project, which was completed in the 
face of state-wide criticism and much local 
opposition. Many of the local opponents, 
denying the city’s right to treat it as a muni- 
cipal enterprise, refused to pay their part 
of the assessment. The case was contested 
hotly, being carried from court to court, until 
in the supreme court it was definitely decided 
in the city’s favor. 

In 1871, the venture having proved a 
profitable one, it was decided to enlarge the 





THE TOCCOA FALLS, ONE OF SOUTH GEORGIA’S BIG WATERFALLS 
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canal to its present size, which work was 
completed some years later. Its opening saw 


the dawn of a new day for Augusta. . Cotton. 


and other manufacturing plants sprang up as 
if by magic, and before long all of the addi- 
tional power had been contracted for. 

The Augusta power canal has been, with 
a single exception, in constant operation 
since completion, that exception being the 
summer of last year, when a disastrous flood 
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power will be sold in Augusta, Savannah, 
and a number of less important towns. 

Other deyelopments are projected at An- 
thony Shoals and Calhoun Falls, each to de- 
velop about thirty thousand horse-power. In 
the development of the former some twelve 
thousand acres of land will be condemned, 
which with the river itself will make a storage 
pond some twenty square miles in extent, the 
largest in the world. 








PARTIAL VIEW OF 
placed it ct of commission for nearly two 
months. 

While Augusta’s power canal will be an 
important factor in the industrial development 
of the city, her future industrial greatness will 
be conditioned on the successful inauguration 
of far greater hydro-electric enterprises. 

First of these will be the Twin City’s Power 
Company’s big project at Price’s Island, 
twenty-two miles north of Augusta, This 
company is undertaking the development of 
thirty-two thousand horse-power, for the gen- 
eration of which a dam sixty feet high and 
three thousand feet long will be built. The 
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AUGUSTA’S POWER CANAL 


At least seven million dollars will be ex- 
pended in the development of these three 
properties. 

From the Tugaloo and Chattooga rivers at 
least, sixty thousand commercial horse-power 
can be developed, while the Tallulah River 
from mouth to source will furnish at least 
thirty thousand more. The Piedmont Power 
Company, a three million dollar concern, 
recently formed, is contemplating the im- 
mediate development of 18,000 primary and 
15,000 secondary horse-power on the two 
first-named rivers, hoping ultimately to de- 
velop about half that amount on the Tallulah, 
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To the average Georgian the mere mention 
of hydro-electric development for the Tallulah 
arouses a storm of indignant protest, for it 
means to him the desecration of Nature’s 
greatest scenic gift to Georgia, the Tallulah 
Falls, a succession of water-falls and rapids 
that pass through a mighty ravine, which for 
sheer natural beauty is hardly excelled by 
the Grand Canyon of Colorado. But while 
the hydro-electric development of the lower 
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facturing centers in the country, having huge 
iron and steel works, fertilizer plants, cotton 
seed oil refineries, buggy factories. 

From the Atlanta River drainage basin, 
which embraces eleven distinct rivers and a 
number of smaller streams, it is estimated that 
at least seventy-five thousand horse-power 
can be developed. Two-thirds of this power 
will be derived from two rivers, the Oconee 
and the Ocmulgee. 








A TYPICAL LOGGING SCENE IN 


Tallulah is not only possible, but probable, 
the harnessing of its upper falls, if ever, will 
not: be undertaken for many years to come, 
the falls, while very high, having only a very 
moderate fall, and being so situated as to 
make. their economic development almost 
impossible. 

All of the Piedmont Company’s product 
will be sold in Atlanta, ine greatest market for 
power in the state. 

The growth in manufacturing in this metro- 
politan center in the last few years has been 
a marvelous one. In the last ten years it 
has become one of the most important manu- 
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The riparian rights for the power along 
these two rivers are owned by the Central of 
Georgia Power Company, a two million 
dollar corporation, with headquarters at 
Macon. 

One of the most important hydro-electric 
developments yet undertaken in the South, 
the Central of Georgia Power Company’s 
project will mean much to the development of 
Macon and Atlanta, and the various towns 
and villages of Central and South Georgia. 

In speaking of this development, Mr. W. 
Jordan Massee, president of the Central of 
Georgia Power Company said: 
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“The total amount of power capable of 
eventual development by this company is 
from 100,000 to 150,000 horse power. It 
is planned to make Macon the power-dis- 
tributing section of Central Georgia. This 
part of the State has raw material for manu- 
facturing industries of many kinds. 

“The Central Georgia Power Company 
has chosen for its first development its power 
site on the upper waters of the Ocmulgee, 
which flows through the heart of Central 
Georgia and connects Macon with the ocean 
at Brunswick. The power plant will be only 
six ‘miles from Flovilla, eight miles from 
Jackson and ten miles from Monticello, all 
thriving manufacturing towns. 

“The development at this site will be a 
high head power without a canal, the dam 
located at the foot of Capps and Lloyd Shoals, 
creating a storage reservoir embracing 4,000 
acres, or six square miles, and capable of gen- 
erating 22,000 horse-power on a ten-hour 
basis. The excellent physical features of this 
power site, the high head obtainable, natural 
granite foundation and abutments for the 
dam, large storage basin, freedom from ice 
and unusual fluctuations and comparatively 
low cost of development have been most 
favorably reported on by many eminent 
hydraulic engineers. 

“The dam now building is of cement and 
masonry, and is about 1,400 feet long, one of 
the largest in the country. The power-house 
will be integral with it, and constructed of 
the same material. Power will be trans- 
mitted at 60,000 volts north to Atlanta and 
south to Savannah. The most modern and 
approved engineering practice will be followed 
in every detail of construction.” 

Hydro-electric development is the greatest 
economic problem before the nation today. 
The Government experts have given our coal 
fields, at the present rate of consumption, only 
fifty years of life. The steam powers of the 
country use an annual coal supply of 260 
million tons, which is considerably less than 
half the power going to waste in our rivers and 
streams at the present time. ‘The approach- 
ing coal famine makes the development of 
our water powers not only advisable but 
imperative. Every state government, in- 
stead of hindering hydro-electric develop- 
ment, by unwise and obnoxious legislation, 
should be willing to do all in its power to 
encourage it, providing, of course, the public 
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welfare is conserved under just conditions. 

Much has been written of late in relation 
to our water powers and the companies that 
are developing them, and the right of eminent 
domain as applied to the development of a 
water power has been seriously questioned. 

And yet, after all, is not a hydro-electric 
development just as much a public service as 
a railroad? Certainly, they cannot be under- 
taken by individuals. «So large. a capital 
being required, and such a huge initial ex- 
penditure being necessary, they are essentially 
the work of a company or corporation. If 
the waterpowers of the country were left for 
development to their “rightful owners,” 
the farmers, they would in all probability 
run on for centuries as they have for centuries 
past, benefiting no one, carrying only destruc- 
tion in their wake. ' 

Besides supplying nine large ‘cotton mills 
and a number of other manufactories with 
power, lighting the city and operating its 
street railroad service, this canal serves the 
purpose of a commercial highway, being used 
extensively to transport cotton and other 
farm products to Augusta and the greater 
territory beyond. 

With over a thousand sawmills in active 
operation, with an army of fifteen to twenty 
thousand men in constant service, with an 
annual timber cut of from eight hundred 
million to a billion and a quarter feet, and an 
approximate annual value of from fifteen to 
twenty million dollars, lumbering is second 
only to cotton among the native industries of 
Georgia. 

Some idea of Georgia’s great lumber re- 
sources can be gained from the fact that of 
her thirty-eight million acres more than 
4. ty-six millions are in forests, forests that 
emorace in varying quantities practically all 
of the trees indigenous to the Eastern states. 

The chief hard woods of Georgia are the 
oak, the hickory, the ash, the dogwood, the 
black gum, and the persimmon; her chief 
soft woods, the long and the short-leafed 
pine, the poplar and the cypress. 

Her hard woods are found chiefly in the 
mountains, along the banks of streams, and 
in the marshes and swamps. 

Of all Georgia’s commercial timbers, the 
pine is by far the most important. There 
are two chief species of pine in Georgia, the 
long-leafed and short-leafed, the former con- 
fined principally to the level plains of South 
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Georgia,the latter chiefly to the coastal 
plain region and along the streams, 
but occurring also throughout the 
state, particularly in the mountains, 
thickly interspersed with other trees. 

Of the two, the long-leafed variety 
is infinitely the more valuable. It 
is indeed a tree that has made the 
Georgia lumber industry what it is 
today, that has made the pine of 
South Georgia the hallmark of pine 
perfection in the markets of the 
world. 

A tall, symmetrical tree, with its 
foliage confined to its upper branches, 
the long-leafed, commonly known as 
the long-leafed . yellow pine, is by 
far the most beautiful of all the pine 
family. It frequently attains to a 
height of a hundred and twenty-five 
feet, with a diameter of from one to 
four and a half feet. Five feet trees, 
while uncommon, are not rare. 

The long-leafed pine region of 
Georgia covers some _ seventeen 
thousand square miles, and contains 
at a conservative estimate over 
twenty billion feet of merchantable 
timber. It is, however, in no sense 
of the word, inexhaustible. The 
truth is, there is comparatively little 
virgin pine left in the state, virgin 
pine interpreted being the pine that 
has never been tapped for its turpen- 
tine and rosin. 

Prior to 1904, when it had little or 
no commercial value, the long- 
leafed pine of Georgia was ruthlessly 
slaughtered on every hand. The 
squared timber being the only por- 
tion of a tree that was marketable, 
the sawmills merely squared the logs, 
consigning the resultant side slabs 
to the flames. ‘Then, only the finest 
of the trees were cut, leaving the 
ground unfit for rapid clearing. 
This naturally led to a tremendous 
depletion of the forests, for many 
trees had to be cut to secure even 
a small return. Even then, success 
was attainable only to the few, for 
where one made a fortune, a thou- 
sand lost one. But it is only fair 
to say that the one who made his 
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fortune was he who conducted his logging 
operations in a legitimate, conservative, and 
intelligent way. 

Although it has been a prominent factor in 
the lumber markets of the world for a matter 
twenty-five years, the pine industry of Georgia 
is considerably more than a hundred years 
old. For the first seventy-five years of its 
life, however, it was confined chiefly to the 
coast, and it was not until the construction 
of a number of important trunk lines through 
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sawmills in operation on its line. To the 
pioneer lumberman is also due a large meas- 
ure of credit. One of these is Captain H. H. 
Tift. Captain Tift, whose name is as in- 
separably connected with Georgia lumbering 
as to be almost a part of it, commenced his 
operations in 1872, one year after the com- 
pletion of the railroad referred to above. 
Starting in a very modest way, he gradually 
extended his operations, buying up all the 
timber lands that his limited means would 
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A SOUTH GEORGIA PINE FOREST. 


the very heart of the forest that any attempt 
to develop the industry on a large scale was 
made. The railroad, which in 1905 took 
over sixty per cent of the pine product of 
Georgia for cars and other railroad material, 
was an enormous factor in the early develop- 
ment of the pine industry. An illustration 
of this is the Brunswick & Albany, now a 
part of the Atlantic Coast Line, which three 
years after completion had some twenty-five 


allow. In 1893 the Georgia, Southern & 
Florida Railroad was built, and Captain 
Tift thought the time had arrived to start a 
town. That his judgment was correct is 
shown in the Tifton of today, which with 
some 3,500 population, four banks, a large 
number of stores and mercantile establish- 
ments, and a number of important industries 
is one of the most important centers in wire- 
grass Georgia. 


(Continued on page 654) 











AMERICAN PROGRESS in TELEPHONY 


By W. C. JENKINS 


T is interesting to note the progress made 
during the past thirty years in what is 
now one of the most important utilities in 
everyday business—the telephone. In its 
early stage no one, not even those most inti- 
mately connected with its management, knew 
anything about it; there was nothing to know; 
the business was absolutely a new one; every- 
thing was experimental; everything had to be 
learned. 

Before the year 1876 there was not a single 
speaking telephone -in.the hands of the pub- 
tic anywhere in’ the whole world. Though 
Alexander Graham Bell had previously dis- 
covered the fundamental principles of the 
telephone, and although he had even made 
instruments exemplifying such principles, no 
patent: protecting the invention had been 
granted him; no one except himself had ever 
made‘or used the instruments; and such 
suggestions of transmitting conversation over 
wires by means of an electrical current as 
had perchance made their appearance in the 
public press were either disregarded entirely 
or treated as an excellent joke. With a 
lack of confidence in its utility, it became 
necessary to create more than the telephone; 
it was necessary to create a demand, and 
before that demand could be created it was 
necessary to create an organization composed 
of a fortuitous combination of the right men, 
imbued with the conviction that the object 
sought was attainable. 

The early advances which have systema- 
tized the technical side of telephony were made 
by men who, at the start, put in their money 
boldly and worked out plans for a broad 
and complete development of the industry, 
and the work is being carried along by those 
still actively concerned in the ever-increasing 
extension of the network of wires now covering 
the whole country. 

One of the most formidable obstacles to 
early progress was the ever-prevailing opinion 
that the telephone could never be brought 
to a degree of perfection that its utility would 
be considered a necessity. The introduc- 


tion of the telephone came like a thunderclap 
from a clear sky. Unlike flying-machines 
and other inventions of recent years, there 
had been no ages of experiment—no one ever 
supposed that any agency could possibly 
exist that would carry the human voice be- 
yond a short distance. But its popularity 
today is a result of splendid and effective 
work by an organization of men, banded 
together in one common cause, to perfect and 
introduce the Bell telephone. 

That the system adopted in the United 
States has been remarkably successful may be 
seen by a study of the comparative percentage 
of development in other countries: 

There were in the world, January 1, 1909, 
approximately 9,500,000 telephones in use, 
with 21,000,000 miles of wire. Of the world’s 
total, 6,617,922 telephones and 13,873,450 
miles of wire are in use in the United States. 
The United States contains but 5.9 per cent. 
of the world’s area and 5.2 per cent. of its 
population; yet, on January 1, 1909, it pos- 
sessed 69 per cent. of the world’s telephones, 
and 65 per cent. of the world’s telephone 
wire mileage. These figures are even more 
striking when compared with our telegraph 
and postal development. Only 29 per cent. 
of the world’s first-class mail matter is handled 
in the United States, and but 33 per cent. of 
its telegraph wire mileage is located in this 
country. 

Comparing the United States with Europe, 
it is found that Europe has five times our 
population, but its telephone development 
is only 0.6 stations per 100 population, to 
7.6 in the United States, or only one-twelfth 
as great. 

January 1, 1908, Germany led all other 
European countries with 768,000 stations. 
Second in Europe came Great Britain, with 
528,700 stations; either Ohio or Illinois ex- 
ceeds these figures. France and Sweden, 
with 178,000 and 151,000. respectively, are 
outclassed by fifteen states of the American 
Union, while Denmark and Norway together, 
with 121,000 stations, are overshadowed by the 
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Bell development in Chicago. Referring to 
Continental Europe only, and omitting the 
German Empire, the total number of tele- 
phones in use is about 900,000, which is 
scarcely equal to the Bell stations in New 
York and Illinois. 

The great European cities all°exhibit an 
astonishingly small telephone growth. . Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin together have not as 
many stations as Greater New York. The 
last available reports for comparison give 
London, 150,686; Paris, 62,219; Berlin, 

94,903—a total of 307,807, while at the same 

date Greater New York had 309,282; St. 
; Petersburg had less than one telephone fer 
. hundred of population; Madrid had: one for 

each two hundred and Naples one for each 
three hundred of population. Constanti- 
nople, with more than a million inhabitants, 
has no telephone service, though the govern- 
ment has recently given permission to in- 
stall one. Heretofore permission has been 
refused, because there seemed to be no means 
of censuring conversations. 

The number of Bell stations in the United 
States, at the end of the year 1908, which are 
operated «directly by the associated com- 

- panies, was 3,215,245, an increase of 179,712. 

In addition to this number there were 1,103,- 

144 exchange-and toll stations connected to 
_ the Bell -system by its toll and long distance 

lines, but. operated by local, co-operative and 

rural independent companies, having sub- 
license or connecting contracts. Adding the 

Bell telephones employed for private line 

purposes, there was a total of 4,364,629 

stations connected. to the Bell system, as 

against 3,839,000 stations at the close of the 
previous year, a. gain of 525,629 stations. 

The total mileage of wire in use for exchange 

and toll service was 9,830,718 miles, of which 

1,220,126 were added during the year. This 

does not include the mileage of wire operated 

by sub-licenses. Not including sub-licenses, 
the daily traffic of toll connections was about 

463,000, and of exchange connections about 

18,500,000, as against corresponding figures in 

1907 of 494,000 and’ 18,130,000; the total 

daily average for 1908 reaching 18,963,000, or 
at the rate of 6,106,000,000 per year. 

The Bell system is one system telephonically 
inter-connected, inter-communicating and in- 
ter-dependent. Any one of over 4,000,000 
subscribers can talk with any other one 
within carrying power over wires, the only 
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exception being that the Pacific Coast and the 
Middle Rocky Mountain region are not yet 
connected. 

The average rate of the Bell telephone 
system in the country, taking all classes of 
service and conditions into consideration, is 
about the same as the average rate in all coun- 
tries. It is possible that some maximum 
rates may be high in this country, but when 
such cases exist it is a certainty that the 
maximum service is also high; value in tele- 
phone service depends upon the extent of the 
system and the character of the service fur- 
nished. Promptness and certainty. mean 
operators and facilities sufficient to meet the - 
maximum demands. If, instead of the ex- 
cellent service furnished in this country, the 
uncertainties which characterize the systems 
of other countries were in vogue, the cost 
would be reduced, but the result of such re- 
duction would never meet the approval of the 
ordinary citizen of this country. 

The mere item of time actually saved by 
efficient and prompt service means an ever- 
increasing addition in the production of the 
nation’s wealth. It has been estimated that 
over $3,000,000 a day is saved to users of the 
telephone in the United States, and this 
means adding $3,000,000 a day to the nation’s 
wealth. » It can thus be seen how this saving 
could be. reduced many hundred thousand 
dollars each day by. inefficient<service. 

We may talk: about monopoly ‘and rail at 
trrsts and.combinations, but we must recog- 
nize the fact that in placing this country at 
the head of.all nations in telephone develop- 
ment, the Bell company has created conditions 
over which every American citizen should feel 
proud. The charge has been sometimes 
made by those who are not informed that the 
Bell interest persistently smothers new in- 
ventions pertaining to the telephone; that it 
buys the:patents and by refusing, for com- 
mercial. reasons, to utilize them it thus de- 


. prives the, public of many benefits to which 


it is entitled. It is perhaps true that the 
Bell buys every valuable invention on tele- 
phone apparatus, but it is absolutely false to 
state that inventions are smothered for 
commercial reasons. Not a single instance 
can be shown where a meritorious invention 
in telephone apparatus has not been utilized, 
and the public given the benefit.. It- might 
be charged in refutation of the statement that 
the Bell has refused to adopt the automatic 
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telephone—that it has continued the manual 
system, when the automatic instrument is 
of modern invention and design. Much has 
been said of the automatic instrument by 
telephone manufacturers and others, but 
there is no better way to compare the utility of 
each system than to examine the comparative 
development where the two systems have 
been in use for a sufficient length of time. 

A striking illustration may be found in two 
Massachusetts cities—New Bedford and Fall 
River. The automatic company in the 
former city began business in 1888, and in 
the latter in 1889. After a decade of compe- 
tition in those cities, between the manual and 
automatic systems, the result is that in July, 
1908, the automatic company in New Bed- 
ford had 1,244 subscribers, while the Bell 
reported 4,468. In Fall River the auto- 
matic company had 1,125, the Bell reporting 
4,423. If the automatic instrument is pref- 
erable, the people of those cities have not yet 
been convinced. 

To the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (the parent company) may the 
credit be given for the remarkable develop- 
ment in the United States. The original plan 
upon which the telephone business was 
started provided for the issuance of a license 
by the American Bell Telephone Company, 
the owners of the patents, to companies in 
certain territories. At first these areas were 
small. Rights were given to use the inven- 
tion in perhaps a single county, or even a 
single city, but it was early found that this 
system yielded very poor results. It was dis- 
covered that to make the service of the 
highest value it would be eggaplicated enough 
under one control, but when in the hands 
of many competing companies, the confusion 
resulting would necessarily be serious, and 
the value of the telephone greatly diminished 
by an inability to give prompt connections 
with the principal parts of the. country. 

As the theory of consolidation appeared to 
be the only po$sible solution, it was seen that 
large sums of money must be raised for the 
extension of the business, and so it became 
the policy of the company owning the patents 
to invest in the stock of the companies operat- 
ing under licenses, and funds secured by issue 
of the stock to the American Bell Telephone 
Company were scattered over the entire 
United States. The result of this policy of 
investment in local companies has been that 
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the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has at present a financial interest in 
every part of the United States. It has per- 
sistently and steadily worked toward the end 
that there shall be a system of telephones and 
telephone connection so homogeneous in 
its construction and its methods that, regard- 
less of the part of the country where it may 
be used, or however distant the point with 
which connection may be desired, every 
portion of the machinery of administration and 
operation shall work together harmoniously, 
so that the public may be served in the best 
possible manner. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is not, strictly speaking, an operat- 
ing company, although it has a department 
that builds and operates the long distance 
lines, the utility of which is to tie together 
the lines of the various operating companies. 

The corporation is a central company of a 
great organization, which is giving telephone 
service throughout the country. Much of 
the operation is done through its associated 
companies, each of which is responsible for 
the service in a definite territory. The 
country is covered by thirty of these associated 
operating companies, each having its own 
trained officials in every department, and its 
own board of directors, made up of men of 
standing in their respective communities. 
Substantially all the company’s assets, aside 
from its long distance toll lines, consist of 
securities of the associated companies, and 
these securities are carried on the books at a 
valuation that is distinctly conservative. 
The funds poured by the parent company 
into the treasury of the associated companies, 
together with those derived from the issues 
of stock, furnish the means to enable the 
associated companies to extend their proper- 
ties, to construct and enlarge their exchanges, 
build toll lines and erect new telephone 
buildings. An experimental department is 
maintained by the parent company, where 
problems concerning the clear transmission 
of speech, under varying conditions, are given 
thorough and scientific investigation; where 
every new invention is thoroughly tried and 
tested, and where every mechanical improve- 
ment is put into use as speedily as possible. 

It has been said that it costs the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company $5,000,000 
a year to maintain this department, but that 
it saves the associated companies many 
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times this amount each year is an undisputed 
fact; and incidentally the public receives the 
benefits by improved service and oftentimes 
a reduction in the rates. 

Not only does the department prescribe 
standard methods, that are recommended to 
the associated companies, but its engineers 
make careful studies of the probable develop- 
ment in large cities. These studies serve as a 
guide to those in charge of the exchanges; they 
indicate the proper location for exchange 
buildings, and the streets in which under- 
ground construction ought te be carried out. 
These questions present problems of such 
vital interest to the operating companies 
that the existence of this central organiza- 
tion, which can col!ate the results of the ex- 
perience of a!l those who have seen the prac- 
tical side of the problems, is of immense im- 
portance to them, both from a technical and 
financia] standpoint. 

Summed up briefly, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company acts as an 
advisory body through which harmony of 
method is sought. Its engineering and ac- 
counting departments seek to combine and 
consolidate, and to apply standard methods 
for construction of pole lines; standard types 
for switchboards and other apparatus, and 
standard methods of accounting. The meth- 
ods advised are not compulsory upon the 
operating companies, but they are suggested 
as being matters of economy and general 
advantage. 

The capitalization of the associated com- 
panies is distinctly conservative, and in the 
relation between the replacement value of 
the properties and the capitalization, this 
feature stands out in bold relief. 

In controversies as to rates, the policy has 
been to make a complete and absolute show- 
ing of the conditions, cost and maintenance 
expenses. Nothing is concealed and nothing 
is asked but fair treatment; the logical theory 
is advanced that without remunerative rates 
the character of the service must necessarily 
suffer, and that it is impossible to expect satis- 
factory development unless reasonable rates 
are sanctioned. When companies are hon- 
estly financed, when their assets equal or ex- 
ceed their capitalization, and when only a 
reasonable dividend is being paid the stock- 
holders, there should be no conflict between 
the company and the public, and the less the 
working conditions are made inflexible by 


council resolutions or legislative acts, the 
easier will be the solution of the constantly 
changing problems incidental to the service. 

Much has been written for and against 
the dual system of telephony, but the time 
has come when the American people recog- 
nize the fact that the telephone is a natural 
monopoly and as such will admit of no com- 
petition. Competition in telephone service 
does not offer a choice of benefits, but com- 
pels a choice of evils—either a half service 
or a double price. Personal inquiry made 
by me in every city of importance in the 
United States showed that the use of two 
telephone systems in any city is now generally 
regarded as a very serious burden and an un- 
warranted expense to a large class of people 
who can ill afford it. This unwarranted 
expense is, in a special sense, compulsory, as, 
if a tradesman has but one telephone, he is 
certain to lose the trade of families having 
only the other. There are thousands of 
business men in the country today who will 
cheerfully testify to the fact that ‘“compe- 
tition’”’ is much more harmful than monopoly 
in telephone affairs. It is apparent, however, 
that the cry against the monopoly is not so 
vigorous as it was a few years ago, and it is 
evident that the number of people who ad- 
vocate the theory that by making the rich 
poor, the poor will become rich, is constantly 
growing less. 

The independent telephone movement 
originated shortly after the panic of- 1893- 
1896. It was freely predicted by men who 
understood the telephone business that such 
an independent movement would, in each 
individual case, be nothing more than a 
temporary matter, and that eventually these 
independent organizations would either die a 
natural death or be absorbed by the older 
companies. Of course, these predictions were 
ridiculed by the promoters and by a certain 
class of people who believe that competition 
is the life of trade in all vocations, but who 
forget that there are certain exceptions to the 
rule. Nevertheless, time, in its gentle man- 
ner, has brought a sad truth to thousands 
of citizens of the United States who have been 
induced to invest their money in independent 
telephone corporations, with a desire to serve 
the public and, incidentally, to enrich them- 
selves. Throughout the entire country may 
be found a large number of monuments to 
departed wealth and poor judgment, as a 
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result of an effort on the part of a great many 
people to give their communities better tele- 
phone service and at lower rates than pre- 
viously existed. 

The phrase, “Independent Telephone Com- 
pany,” is generally used as covering all com- 
panies not directly controlled by, or having 
traffic arrangements with, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. . But 
the classification is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing in that it undertakes to classify all the 
companies as Bell and anti-Bell, or Inde- 
pendent, including in the latter category a 
large number of small, isolated exchanges and 
farmers’ lines, which have been built mainly 
for local accommodation. These systems are 
gradually being connected with each other 
and with larger companies, and will undoubt- 
edly ultimately form part of a national system 
of telephony, but at the present time they are 
not competitors of the Bell or independent 
companies. They are legitimately created to 
meet needs, which one system could not, or 
did not, develop fast enough to fill. It has 
been the object of the Bell Company to con- 
nect with these companies, under certain 
traffic arrangements, whenever such connec- 
tions were desired and possible, and with 
many of these organizations the Bell com- 
panies are working in complete harmony, and 
for all practical purposes each system is a 
part of the other. It is admitted that a large 
part of the development of the semi-urban 
and rural territory can be done more effectively 
and satisfactorily through independent local 
companies, operating with the Bell Company, 
through or under connecting contracts or 
sub-licenses. 

The Bell Company is not antagonistic to 
the independent organizations, only in the 
sense that for the protection of its property it 
endeavors to expose and correct the mislead- 
ing statements and impossible promises put 
out by franchise vendors, or promoters. In 
the last analysis the American people should 
have no quarrel with the Bell Company, be- 
cause of its desire to promote honest corporate 
securities and to expose the methods of those 
who seek to inflict upon the public an assort- 
ment of stocks and bonds that are practically 
worthless. 

In telephone service the American people 
require a system that is universal. While 
the Bell service is practically of this character, 
the public knows little of how these results 
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have been brought about. The keynote 
may be found in the company’s motto: 
“One policy, one system, universal service.” 
This is the end sought to be attained by the 
Bell Company. The multitude of new 
users for the telephone has called for the com- 
prehensive system of government and policy, 
which may be found in the organization of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

When seconds count, the business man 
looks to the telephone for efficient and prompt 
service. There are certain hours of the day 
when the maximum capacity of the plants 
are often called into use. Everybody wants 
to talk at once, and calls come thick and fast. 
People forget or disregard the strain that is 
put upon the telephone system at such hours. 
They are not interested in the means; they 
demand results. A little reflection will show 
that a system equipped to satisfactorily meet 
these busy-hour requirements must be in 
perfect condition, and every operator must be 
on duty and ready and willing to do her best. 
Every emergency must have been foreseen 
and provided for. Few people realize what 
the facilities for furnishing instantaneous 
service have cost. It frequently happens that 
one man, talking over a long distance Bell 
line, has the exclusive use of $300,000 worth 
of equipment. A man talking from New 
York to St. Louis passes his voice over one 
million pounds of copper wire. 

We find in office buildings and hotels the 
private branch exchange; in other words, a 
small exchange connected with the main city 
exchange, by a number of trunk lines, but 
having its own operators, and having con- 
nected to it all the telephones in the building. 
This allows a smaller number of wires to be 
extended from the building to the central 
office, and yet furnishes ample facilities, and 
at the same time all those located within the 
building can have communication with one 
another, without taking up the time of the 
operators at the central exchange. 

A striking application of this system is the 
hotel service, where every guest’s room and 
every department of the hotel is provided 
with a telephone instrument. Through the 
private switchboard, located in some con- 
venient part of the hotel, communication can 
be had not only with the hotel and with all 
the telephones connected with the city ex- 
change, but by means of the long distance 
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lines of the Bell Company, a guest of the 
hotel may talk with his wife in a distant city 
without leaving his room. 

Trains have been equipped throughout 
their entire length with telephones, so that 
travelers may converse without the trouble of 
passing from one car to another; and when 
the train draws up to a railroad station, by 
means of a flexible conductor, the train system 
is connected to the local system, so that 
passengers may talk to their friends in the 
town, and may even carry on long distance 
conversations. Steamships are provided with 
interior telephone systems, which can also 
be connected to that of the city where the 
steamer is lying at the dock. 

One of the most interesting fields of the 
recent development of the telephone has been 
in the application of the telephone to the 
railway service. Telephone messages and 
telegraph messages may be sent simultane- 
ously over the same wire, and at small sta- 
tions and out-of-the-way points it is no 
longer necessary to have a telegraph operator, 
as by the introduction of the telephone on such 
lines, the station agent may be in constant 
communication with the train dispatcher and 
officials at headquarters. 

Indeed the uses to which the telephone may 
be put are so many that it is scarcely possible 
to enumerate them here. From a commercial 
standpoint an enormous saving has been 
made to all classes of users. It enables the 
farmer to receive market quotations for his 
products, and he has been relieved from 
the prevarication of the buyer, who formerly 
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made his price to the farmer without regard 
to the price at the great market centers. 
Thanks to the telephone he is not obliged to 
carry his produce to the market and find it 
overstocked, for’ in a few minutes he can 
ascertain whether there is any demand for 
what he has to sell. He can, moreover, 
every morning receive the government pre- 
dictions regarding the weather for the next 
twenty-four hours, and when any bulletin of 
storms has been sent out from Washington, 
it, by means of the telephone, is distributed 
among the farmers, and heavy losses are pre- 
vented by such timely warning. The sheep 
raisers of the West have saved millions of 
dollars during the past few years through 
these warnings, which have enabled them to 
corral their flocks before the storm arrived. 

That the field is covered at the present 
time, no one hints. Enormous sums of 
money are necessary to complete the ex- 
tension of the present Bell system, but the 
time will come when every dwelling, and 
every place of business in the country, will 
regard the telephone as essential for every- 
day life as is artificial light. When evéry 
family is provided with this necessary utility, 
the saturation of the population with tele- 
phone facilities will be complete. As this 
process of saturation is being carried along, 
it will be shown that the work is being done by 
one great national agency, and that ‘he 
greater the control this agency has upon teie- 
phone affairs the sooner will the country’s 
development be practically complete for all 
business and social purposes. 





WHAT OTHERS MAY NOT SEE! 


From the book ‘Heart Throbs.” 


If each man’s secret, unguessed care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share 
Who have our envy now! 

And if the promptings of each heart 
No artifice concealed, 

How many trusting friends would part 
At what they saw revealed! 














LUMBER DOCKS AT BRUNSWICK, . THE LARGEST ON THE SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


"GLORIOUS OLD GEORGIA" 


{Continued from page 645) 


By GARNAULT AGASSIZ 


HILE from 1873 to 1904 lumber values 

gradually increased it was not until 1903, 
when the great wave of prosperity that cul- 
minated in the latter part of 1907, caused an 
extraordinary increase in the demand for 
lumber in both home and foreign markets. 
Prior to this time, all the standing timber in 
the state could have been bought up for fifty 
or sixty cents an acre. It was, in fact, hardly 
‘worth its taxes. Once given a chance in the 
larger markets, however, it soon proved its 
superiority, and its price was increased un- 
til in 1907, the same lands had been increased 
three-fold in value. This wave of pros- 
perity caused another demand, and a demand 
for which the lumberman himself was un- 
prepared. He had discounted his future to 
his own disadvantage. This is what caused 


the lumber belt to be extended into the here- 
tofore inaccessible pine region of Florida. 
But it did something else;—it brought about 
a revolution in the methods of lumbering, 
forced the lumberman to abandon his waste- 
ful method of logging. The ruthless slaughter 
of yesterday was discontinued. Huge sash 
and door factories sprung up as if by magic 
in various parts of the state, their purpose 
being to utilize the waste timber that had 
hitherto been burned, shingle and lathe mills 
were constructed to care for the cuttings that 
could not be sold in the regular way; even the 
sawdust and tree-tops were treated for their 
by-products of turpentine, coal-tar, and wood 
oil. 

That the greater part of Georgia’s pine 
is irretrievably doomed is incontrovertible. 


(654) 
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But it is a doom that has been made necessary 
by the demand of industry, and is to be re- 
gretted only from a point of sentimentality. 
Reforestation for the most part is out of the 
question, and even if practical, would be un- 
wise. In the first place, the Georgia long- 
leafed pine has the unhappy faculty of seldom 
reproducing itself true to the parent tree, 
the second-growth pine being smaller, sappier, 
knottier, and in every way an inferior tree; 
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would start a man in the lumber business, 
today from seventy-five thousand to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars is required. One 
body of virgin timber brought thirty dollars 
an acre a few months ago. And timber in 
large tracts cannot be purchased at any price, 
it being controlled by a few individuals, 
mostly lumbermen, who find it more profitable 
to develop than to sell. 
In the cutting of the tree, the wood-chopper - 








A SOUTH GEORGIA TURPENTINE STILL 


in the second, the pine lands of Georgia have 
a far greater future as farms than forests. It 
must be remembered, too, that the Great 
West has practically no timber, and yet its 
lands are vastly more valuable than the 
timber lands of the Pacific Coast. 

In commencing lumber operations in 
Georgia, the first consideration is the selec- 
tion of a suitable body of timber. Seven 
years ago, immense bodies of timber could 
be purchased by the mere buying of options 
and the payment of a small cash deposit; 
today, money is the only thing that talks, 
and where, then, twenty-five hundred dollars 


with the broad axe is still the mode in most 
general use, but some of the big operators 
employ the cross-cut saw. The logs are 
usually hauled in by mule and ox teams, the 
larger mills employing steam skidders, one 
of which will do the work of several teams, 
especially in bad weather. The skidder, 
which is a contrivance for hauling the logs 
out of the marshes and swampy places, works 
ahead of the train, its steel dragging cable 
being run out from 250 to 500 feet. After 
being cut and loaded on the train, the logs are 
hauled to the mill, and dumped in the pond, 
which is either an artificial or natural lake 
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used for the convenient storing of the 
lumber. 

Up to a few years ago, it was the 
custom before cutting the timber, to 
lease it out, generally for a period of 
three years, to the turpentine oper- 
ators, and for about half its purchase 
price, but today the larger lumber- 
men refuse to lease it at all, consider- 
ing that in the resultant destruction 
of lumber, they lose more than they 
gain. 

The tract selected, the first oper- 
ations are the construction of the 
sawmill and the building of the rail- 
road, for in every large lumber camp, 
the railroad plays a very important 
role. The largest sawmills use a 
standard guage track, the smaller 
ones a narrow guage track with 
wooden rails, and the very small ones 
the, mule and ox-drawn timber cart. 
The motive power of these railroads 
is steam, generated by wood, the en- 
gines much resembling the old-fash- 
ioned lccomotives of ante-bellum 
days. The railroads of the larger 
mills are used not only for logging, 
but as common carriers, and the fact 
exists, it might be remarked, that a 
very great part of South Georgia owes 
its development to the railroad which 
had as its primary object the opening 
up of the pine forest, and was con- 
verted later into a public carrier. 
One such road, the A. B..& A., one 
of the best roads in the state a‘ the 
present time, was evolved in great 
part from logging roads. 

While most of Georgia’s pine is 
consumed in the United States a 
large amount of it is exported, it being 
estimated that about three billion 
feet of lumber is shipped annually 
from Savannah and Brunswick, the 
two chief lumber ports of the state. 

In addition to being one of the 
most beautiful cities on the continent, 
not excelled even by St. Augustine 
itself, Savannah, with an annua! tonnsze of 
more than twenty millions, enjoys uic <2 
tinction of being the most important seaport 
on the South Atlantic. 

Its exports have an annual value of fifty 
million dollars, placing it seventh in this 
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THE HARVESTING OF TURPENTINE IN SOUTHERN 
GEORGIA 


regard among the seaports of the country. 
Fnough of its merchandise, however, is 
suipped to Europe by way of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, to en- 
title it to at least fourth place if the custom 
houses were to credit the port of origin in- 
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stead of the point of transfer with the trade. 

Brunswick, the county seat of .Glynn, is 
the second seaport in Georgia. Its chief 
export business is in lumber and naval;stores, 
the Brunswick docks being the largest lumber 
docks on the South Atlantic. Brunswick is also 
very popular as a winter resort, many wealthy 
Northerners having beautiful homes there. 

So closely associated with lumbering as to 
be almost an integral part of it, the naval 
stores industry, with an annual crop of four 
and a quarter million pounds of rosin, and 


r en 


« For many years the industry was confined 
to the south of France and Austria, where it 
still flourishes on a small scale, and it was 
not until a hundred years or so ago that any 
intelligent effort was made to establish it on 
this continent. 

For fifty years or so the Carolinas and 
Virginia, were the chief,turpentine producing 
states, but with the opening up of the pine 
forests of Georgia the scene of operations was 
gradually shifted southward, until before very 
long Georgia had become the center of the 
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NAVAL STORES DOCKS, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


sixteen and a quarter million casks of spirits 
of turpentine, has an. approximate annual 
value to those engaged in it of at least thirty 
million dollars. 

Rosin and turpentine, known technically 
as naval stores, from the fact that for many 
years their principal uses were maritime, are 
produced from two species of Southern pine, 
the long leaf and the Cuban, but it is quite 
probable. that a number of other species will 
be. employed within the next twenty-five 
years. 

For how many centuries commercial use 
has been made of the sap of the pine cannot be 
determined with any degree of assurance, but 
itis a’ known fact that the custom was general 
in. South France at the time of the invasion 
of England by the Spanish Armada. 


industry. At the present time Florida is 
in the lead, with Georgia and Alabama a 
close second and third. The depletion of 
Florida’s forests, however, is gradually ex- 
tending the turpentine area westward, and 
it is quite possibie in twenty-five years’ time 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas will be in 
th> lead. 

Work on a turpentine farm, which is the 
technical designation of the tract of timber 
to be turpentined, commences in winter by 
the cutting of V-shaped boxes for the recep- 
tion of the sap which, when it begins to run 
in early spring, is diverted to this reservoir 
by the cutting away of a ten-inch surface of 
the tree with what is known as a “hacker,” 
the tree being rehacked about once a week 
to keep the flow continual. In four years’ 
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PICKING STRAWBERRIES FOR THE NEW YORK MARKET AT ST. GEORGE, SOUTH 
GEORGIA’S COLONY TOWN 





time, which is the life of the ordinary pine so 
far as yielding turpentine is concerned, the 
bared surface for the conduct of the sap has 
been increased, at the rate of two inches a 
month, to a height of six feet. 

This old method of tapping the trees, how- 
ever, while still in general use is being de- 
serted gradually for the cup system. Com- 
paring these systems, Mr. George B. Sud- 
worth, naval stores expert of the Bureau of 
Forestry says: 

“Of the pine forest now yielding or being 
worked for naval stores eighty-seven and one- 
half per-cent. is be ng worked by the ancient, 
destructive box system. ‘Twenty per cent. 
of this timber is passing the point of produc- 
tion, while the remaining eighty per cent. is 
at the height of its productiveness and will 
cease yielding within two years. Of this 
producing forest twenty per cent. has been 
more or less burned, which means that the 
total possible production has not only been 
appreciably reduced (amount undetermin- 
able), but that as a result of burning the | 
THE ARTESIAN WELL turpentined tree trunks the commercial 
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quality of-lumber available 
from this timber is. also de- 
graded... .Charring the chip- 
ped -or. turpentine trunks 
produces extensive -pitchy 
areas in approximately eight 
to ten per cent. of-the sawed 
timber. . The total loss from 
this damage is conserva- 
tively estimated at five per 
cent. It is believed to 
amount to from five to ten 
per cent., for the .damage 
involves twelve to fifteen per 
cent of the best part of every 
merchantable tree. 

“Tt is estimated that five 
per cent. of the forest yield- 
ing or-being worked for naval 
stores under. the old box sys- 
tem of turpentining, is either 
dead_or thrown down as a 
direct’ result -of the severe 
cutting necessitated by this 
method. This amount may 
be safely reckoned as total 
loss, since the scattered and 
isolated occurrence of areas 
so affected are not usually 
reached by lumbering oper- 
ations before the timber is 
badly affected ‘by decay and 
wood-boring insects. 

“The remaining twelve 
and one-half per cent. of 
forest yielding naval stores 
is being worked under an 
improved system of turpen- 
tining known as the ‘cup 
and gutter’ or ‘cup and 
apron’ method. No deep 
box is cut at the base of the 
trunk and the turpentined 
pine trunks are injured only 
as a result of the season’s 
chipping, which is, on the 
whole, as severe as that re- 
sorted to under the box 
system. The timber is, how- 
ever, not in danger of being 
thrown by storm, because 
the trees are not weakened 
by a deep box at their bases. 
This type of timber is re- 
latively in thriftier condition 
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SAVANNAH’S FINE HARBOR 
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than that worked under the box system, be- 
cause it has received less injury. It is, more- 
over, as a rule, unburned, for the reason that 
the intrinsic value of the cup and - gutter 
outfit (iable to destruction by fire) compels 
greater protection against fire than is usually 
provided in the case of boxed timber.” 

The soft sap is removed from the reservoir 
with a dipper, each tree yielding from six to 
eight dippings a season, which lasts from 
March to September, and the sap that has 
hardened on the tree, as a great deal of it 
necessarily does, is removed with what is 
known as a “scraper.” 

As harvested, the sap, known to the woods- 
man as “dip,” is removed to the still where 
it is converted into spirits of turpentine and 
rosin, the former being used chiefly in the 
manufacture of paints, varnishes, rubber 
goods, and liniments, the latter in the manu- 
facture chiefly of soap, high grade paper, and 
printers’ ink. 

Practically all of the South’s crop of naval 
stores is exported to Europe, the largest con- 
sumers being Great Britain, Germany and 
Belgium. 

Savannah, with exports of 834,800 barrels 
of rosin, and 35,576 casks of spirits of turpen- 
tine, is far and away the most important 
naval stores port in the world. Brunswick 
is also an important exporter of naval stores, 
and promises to be a much greater factor in 
the future. 

As the limitless forests of South Georgia 
had no value until thirty years ago, so until 
fifteen years ago the lands upon which these 
forests stood were regarded as barren and 
worthless, the people seemingly being unable 
to appreciate the fact that a soil that was 
fertile enough to raise a pine tree to a height 
of a hundred to a hundred and twenty feet, 
was fertile enough also to produce success- 
fully the staple products of the farm. 

In the last few years, however, South 
Georgia has come into her own, so far, at 
least, as native recognition of her tremendous 
possibilities is concerned. This is as it 
should be, for it is fair to say that nowhere 
in this broad land is there a section which 
presents greater opportunity to the immi- 
grant than this, the long-leafed pine region of 
Georgia, known technically as the land of the 
wiregrass. 

The wiregrass region of Georgia comprises 
all that section of the state south of an imagin- 
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ary line drawn from the northern part of 
Screven County in the eastern part of the 
state to the city of Bainbridge in the extreme 
southwestern corner, it embracing in its 
confines Savannah, Brunswick, Statesboro, 
Waycross, Douglas, Valdosta, Tifton, and a 
number of less important places. 

It would be hard to find a more equable, 
delightful climate than that with which this 
happy region is blessed. The summers are 
naturally a little warm, but the weather on 
even the hottest days is tempered by cooling 
breezes from either the ocean or the gulf. 
The winters make it a veritable tourists’ para- 
dise, unsurpassed by either Florida or Cuba. 

The soil is marvelously fertile, permitting 
the rotation of three crops a year, and a pro- 
duction of a surprising variety of crops. 

First of all these crops in point of value 
stands the sugar cane. Up to a very few 
years ago the growing of the red sugar cane, 
which is the most valuable of all sugar canes, 
was hardly carried on in Georgia. Today 
it is one of Georgia’s really important indus- 
tries. From Cairo alone, a little town in the 
Southern part of the city, more than 16,000 
pounds of sugar cane syrup—the famous 
Georgia cane syrup—were shipped in one 
season, more than 15,000 pounds of which 
went to Northern markets, which shows an 
extraordinary increase in the popularity of 
this comparatively new Georgia product. 

Sugar cane is an annual crop, being planted 
in March and harvested before the first frost. 
The cost of its cultivation is comparatively 
small, about fifty to seventy-five dollars an 
acre. The profits, however, are unusually 
large, anywhere from $350 to $500 an acre 
being realized. One man last year made 
$682 clear profit from a single acre. 

To Georgia, the boiling of the sugar cane 
is what the boiling of the maple syrup is to 
northern New England and Canada, and is 
attended by just as many festivities. The 
sugar is boiled night and day until the season 
is closed, which lasts anywhere from a week 
to a month and a half according to the size 
of the crop. One of the typical recreations 
of the youth of South Georgia is the straw- 
ride, in which the young people of the com- 
munity ride out in large wagons to drink the 
syrup that is crushed from the sugar cane 
before it is converted into sugar. 

Another very important product uf wire- 
grass Georgia is the sweet potato. Unlike 
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its Irish prototype, which has one province 
only, that of a potato, the sweet potato can 
be made into a very fine bread; the finest 
sort of pie and custard, and a variety of 
desserts. 

The sweet potato crop of Georgia last year 
amounted to over five million bushels. 

Other products of this section are tobacco, 
pecans, corn, hay, melons and grapes. 

In the next few years it is quite probable, 
too, that South Georgia will be raising a large 
number of cattle, for the land of the Wire- 
grass Region is unrivaled for grazing purposes, 
being green at least nine months a year. 

The future of Georgia is bright, indeed. 
Her possibilities are bounded by no horizon. 
She has no extraordinary transportation difh- 
culties to overcome, no extremes of climate to 
combat, no heterogeneous peoples to unite. 

That the wiregrass section of Georgia is 
one of the best fields for colonization in the 
country needs no better illustration than the 
cities of Fitzgerald and St. George. 

The history of the former, the town that 
was founded to provide a permanent home 
for old Union Army veterans is too well known 
to need repetition. Suffice it therefore to 
say that with a population of over ten thousand 
people, with cement sidewalks, macadamized 
roadways, and all the conveniences that 
make up the city of today, Fitzgerald is fast 
becoming one of Georgia’s chief centers of 
commerce. 

St. George, however, is still in the building, 
and for that reason a little mention of it 
should be interesting. Founded in the early 
part of 1905, on a somewhat similar plan to 
Fitzgerald, St. George is situated on the main 
line of the Georgia Southern and Florida Rail- 
way, about twenty-seven miles from the city 
of Jacksonville and only half a mile from the 
Florida state line. 

When founded the entire assessment of 
St. George was less than a thousand dollars; 
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in..1906 it had increased to $100,000, a year 
later to $200,000, while today it is fast ap- 
proaching the half million dollar mark. In 
the same time the population has grown to 
1,500. 

Twenty-nine different states are represented 
in this thriving colony, some of the settlers 
coming from far away Oregon. For the 
first year or so of settlement the citizens of 
St. George devoted their energies mostly to 
the turpentine and lumber industries, but 
of late there has been a steady movement 
toward agriculture, especially truck farming, 
which offers tremendous opportunities for 
success, St..George having a number of 
large cities within easy access. 

Few sections of Georgia have a more de- 
lightful winter climate than that enjoyed by 
this little colony, and it is because of this that 
many tourists, knowing, too, that they can get 
all the shooting and fishing they may desire 
on the very outskirts of the town, are being 
attracted here annually. The general health 
of the community is so remarkable, in fact, 
that the city has to pay a doctor a regular 
stipend to keep him in the town. 

Among the crops that have been raised 
successfully at St. George are cotton, corn, 
alfalfa, buckwheat, oats, rice, and cassava, 
a versatile enough rotation of crops to suit the 
most punctilious. 

St. George’s great future, however, lies in 
truck gardening rather than in farming. 
Situated so closely to Florida, it enjoys the 
same climatic advantages, which means that 
its gardens are in flower throughout the 
winter; that it is able to produce green vege- 
tables in February; that its strawberries. can 
beat out those of South Carolina more than 
three weeks in the New York market. : 

Lands within a mile and a half of St. 
George can be bought from five dollars an 
acre up, according to their location and the 
condition of improvement. 


Epitor’s Note—A great many persons will read “ Glorious Old Georgia” in this issue who perhaps have not seen 


Mr. Agassiz’s article on Georgia which appeared in the August issue. 
Georgia’s resources and reasons for her future greatness we urgently advise them to obtain the August issue. 


In order to have the author’s complete resume of 
In these two 


numbers Georgia has been treated as no other state in the nation—after six months of consecutive expert research and 


consideration. 
views heretofore expressed by other magazine writers.”’ 


One prominent Georgian wrote regarding the article: “In splendid and startling contrast to the perverted 
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By George Ethelbert Walsh 


HESTER WARRINGTON was 

only a minor bank clerk—a re- 

ceiving teller, note teller, or some 

other kind of a teller—when he 
married Maud Kirtland and took her from 
the city to the suburbs to grow up with that 
flourishing section of the future metropolis. 
A distant relative conveniently died and left 
Chester a sum of money sufficient to make a 
firs. payment on a new house, designed and 
built for just such couples, and with all the 
potential possibilities of increasing a hundred 
per cent. in value before the last mortgage 
was paid off. 

The Warringtons were a likely couple, and 
they made friends easily and naturally. They 
were sociably inclined, and their really pretty 
and attractive home gave them a better intro- 
duction into suburban society than any 
letters of introduction. They were soon 
invited to join the clubs; they took a pew in 
the church, and received invitations to din- 
ners, receptions, bridge parties and after- 
noon teas. Within a year they were so much 
at home that they had no desire to return to 
apartment life in the congested city. But 
the expenses were more than Chester had 
anticipated, and the first winter he grumbled 
a good deal. They had to take their turn 
at entertaining .on general principles, and 
this added alarmingly to the cost of living. 
Then Maud’s dressmaker’s bills and her ac- 
count at the milliner’s kept pace with the new 
order of things. 

“That’s the third hat this season, Maud,” 
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Chester would expostulate, “‘and the season 
isn’t half over.” 

“But, dearest, I had to have it for Mrs. 
Swellington’s tea. You know she always 
entertains so elegantly.” 

“But can’t we cut down in something? 
Now one servant—” 

Maud flushed and confessed: ‘If I should 
discharge Delia or Maria, the other would 
leave at once.” 

“Well, I wish you could do something; 
we simply can’t afford it on my salary.” 

Then, virtuously and with proper resigna- 
tion, Maud would cut out the expensive 
dessert for two weeks and ask Chester to 
get his dinner in town before he came home. 

The first year the owner of the new home 
grew worried and irritable. He failed to 
meet the expected payment on the mortgage 
and had to extend it for another year. 

“Never mind, dear, everybody here has a 
mortgage on his house, and we can stand it. 
I believe it is a sort of fashion.” 

“A beastly fashion,” retorted Chester, with 
a sigh. 

The fashion prevailed so far as the War- 
ringtons were concerned, for the mortgage 
was renewed three successive years. Ex- 
penses increased instead of diminishing, and 
in vain Maud sighed and shed tears over the 
monthly bills. 

“T declare it’s a shame, but I can’t help 
it,” she admitted. 

She went to Chester with moist eyes and 
confessed her crime. Instead of a rebuke, 
he met her this time with a laugh. 

“‘Well, little sweetheart, don’t worry,” he 
said, administering a kiss upon the tip of her 
nose. (These two were still lovers in spite of 
their married years, but they tried to keep it 
to themselves.) Maud dried her tears and 
looked happy. It was like removing a moun- 
tain from her pretty shoulders. 
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That was a winter of severe cold and many 
snowstorms, and the coal bill and extra labor 
for clearing the front yard of snow mounted 
up frightfully. It was also a season of 
unusual social dissipation. Ten dinners, 
twelve receptions, two card clubs, a weekly 
dance (subscription ten dollars for the year), 
and a dozen minor social engagements made 
startling inroads upon private incomes. 
Maud was in a perfect delirium of gayety. 
She dressed for one function, and then hurried 
home to dress for another. Chester grumbled 
that he had no time to sleep and might as 
well live in his dress suit. But it was always 
with a twinkle in his eyes. He had ceased 
to expostulate with his wife at their expendi- 
tures. Maud looked at him with shining 
eyes, and for the first time wondered where 
all the extra money came from. A suspicion 
swept like a fleeting nightmare across her 
mind. Her lips trembled as they asked: 

“Have they promoted you at the bank, 
Chester ?”’ 

He laughed good-naturedly, but made an 
evasive reply. 

“Vou dear old hubby,’ she exclaimed, 
hugging him, “why didn’t you tell me? 
When was it, and how much?” 

“J don’t dare tell you how much,” he 
answered with mock gravity. ‘I’m afraid 
you’d sink deeper into this bottomless pool 
of social dissipation.” 

She kissed him without resentment, and 
murmured, ‘‘ You hurrid brute!” 

Of course she didn’t take advantage of 
this revelation; she was too true and loving 
a wife for that. But she took numerous 
occasions to drop little sly hints at the bridge 
club that Chester was succeeding in business 
and that his recent promotion placed him 
in a position of trust close to that of the 
president. 

She whispered this rather broadly one day 
before Mrs. Swellington. That social leader 
and chief gossip-carrier replied with matronly 
sweetness: 

“T am glad of it, dear, for your sake. 
Your husband is so different from poor little 
Mrs. Wilson’s. I know he would never do 
such a terrible thing.” 

“What thing?” asked Maud, with wide 
eyes and parted lips. 

“Why, haven’t you heard the news?” in 
great surprise. 

““No, I have heard nothing,” faintly. 
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Then Mrs. Swellington chewed contentedly 
upon her morsel of choice gossip before she 
consented to part with it. It was a long 
sixty-second interval, and little Mrs. Warring- 
ton dilated with expectancy and eager 
curiosity. She had acquired the habit of 
enjoying these little private expositions of 
other people’s affairs. 

“T thought everybody knew of it,”’ was the 
tantalizing remark of the purveyor of social 
news. “It was in all the papers this 
morning.” 

Her listener blushed; she remembered 
that the paper had, been neglected that 
morning, so busy was she in getting ready 
for a morning stroll over the golf course and 
back in time for early lunch. 

“You know Mr. Wilson was employed in 
the First National Bank?” Mrs. Swelling- 
ton whispered. 

Yes, she remembered Chester had _in- 
formed her of this news some time back 
But what of that? Her husband was in a 
bank—a larger bank, of course, but the First 
National was a respectable institution. 

“Well,” continued the speaker, “he was 
arrested last night for embezzling its funds. 
He was caught and confessed everything. 
He’d been stealing money for two years past 
—living beyond his income. I always 
thought they were going it pretty stiff. You 
remember that yachting party they got up a 
year ago? Well, that cost a good deal— 
more than I could afford, and Mr. Swelling- 
ton is doing pretty well in business.”’ 

The head shake betokened a sense of 
self-denial that bordered on martyrdom. 

“But I feel sorry for poor Mrs. Wilson. 
It’s such a disgrace to her and the town,” 
she went on finally. ‘‘at’s a disgrace to our 
society and club, don’t you think so, dear?” 

Maud Warrington’s lips were very dry, 
and with difficulty she forced them to emit 
an affirmative answer. The atmosphere 
seemed strangely surcharged with suffocating 
fumes. She wondered why she breat!ied so 
heavily; it seemed as if people and objects 
around were hazily dancing before her eyes. 

“Still,” droned the lazy, condemnatory 
voice, “‘I suppose the blame must partly be 
laid at Mrs. Wilson’s door. She always was 
an extravagant dresser, and she should have 
known that her husband’s income was not 
large enough to pay for such dresses. I do 
blame her, don’t you, dear?” 
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A fortunate interruption snapped the 
strain. The subject was discussed by others, 
and questions and cross-questions made a 
choppy sort of sea of the conversation. During 
a lull in the talk, Maud Warrington excused 
herself and hurriedly left the house. 

Once outside in the open air, she walked 
rapidly home, with every nerve at tension, 
and eyes strained ahead of her. She went 
straight up to her room, threw off her dress, 
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stealing had been going on for two years 
without detection. Third, if Chester—no, 
Wilson (how strangely the mind confused 
names)—had held his responsible position 
for two years without being caught, how 
much longer could— 

She broke off her train of thought abruptly. 
What was she thinking of, anyway? Was she 
trying to accuse Chester of another’s crime? 
What if there was a similarity in their posi- 





Have you heard of peor Mrs. Wilson?” 


and flung herself on a bed—and tried to 
think! She was thinking all the time— 
thinking so hard that her brain ached—but 
she kept repeating over and over again, 
“‘T must have time to think.” 

Of course, she meant to think clearly and 
correctly, and not in the haphazard way in 
which her galloping brain was forcing her. 
What was it she wanted to think about? 
Oh, first, Chester—no, Wilson,—had em- 
bezzled the bank’s funds, and had lived 
beyond his income. Yes, that was what 
Mrs. Swellington said; and, second, the 


ions? How absurd of her! She laughed 
hysterically and wiped the tears from her 
cheeks. Then with a dab or two of powder 
she removed all traces of her anguish. 

She peeped behind drawn curtains when 
the six o’clock train drew up at the station 
and the regular commuters alighted. There 
was Chester among them—no, not among 
them, but off on one side by himself. He was 
walking slowly, ever so slowly, and with bent 
head: As he drew near she saw that his 
face was strained and pale. She had never 
noticed this before. Nearer and nearer he 
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drew, and her heart timed its beating with the 
rapid pulsations of her disordered brain. 
She noticed that he did not even look up at 
the windows to watch for her, but entered 
the house in deep abstraction. 

She barely had the courage to go and greet 
him, and when she did, there was a guilty 
consciousness of timidity. 

“Yes, I’m very tired,” he said apathetic- 
ally in reply to her commonplace query. 

She waited on him all through the evening 
meal, and hovered over him when he tried 
to smoke and pretend that he enjoyed it. 

“Must we go to that beastly card party 
tonight ?”’ he asked irritably after a long 
silence. 

“No, dear, I don’t want to go,” she 
answered heartily. 

He sighed with relief. 
moned sufficient courage to say: 
terrible news about Mr. Wilson?” 

He glanced up sharply at her and flushed; 
then his face paled, and almost a sneer drew 
his lips into sharp angles. 

“‘T suppose you’ve been at the dissection 
this afternoon? Well, did poor Wilson have 
a friend among the club?” 

Impulsively she took his hand in her warm 
clasp and said: ‘‘ Yes—one.” 

He drew her head down to his and mur- 
mured: 

“T thought you would stand by a man to 
the last, little girl.” 

“‘Oh, Chester!” she cried, and shed tears 
on his shoulder. 

The succeeding days were feverish ones 
for poor Maud Warrington. She absented 
herself from the regular meetings of the club 
and sent her regrets for herself and husband 
to two dinners and a reception. She lived 
in a whirl of mental excitement that brought 
little tired wrinkles to the corners of her eyes. 
She even forgot to powder these, and they 
stared at you in all their naked hideousness. 

But time heals wounds of the heart and 
mind as well as of flesh. As nothing occurred 
on the second and third day, and the news- 
papers were curtailing the amount of space 
devoted to the Wilson embezzlement, she 
regained somewhat of her old-time com- 
posure. But the laggard step, bent head 
and strained face of her husband continued 
to haunt her. He was less communicative 
than usual, and all of her pretty little arts and 
wiles failed to bring any explanation. 


Finally, she sum- 
‘Isn't it 
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“Just tired, dear, that’s all,” was his in- 
variable reply to her oft-repeated solicitations. 

Then on the fourth day, a telegram an- 
nounced its appearance by the abrupt en- 
trance of a uniformed messenger boy. She 
tore it open and stared at its brief contents. 
It was signed by the manager of the bank 
and asked crisply if Mr. Warrington was at 
home, sick. She read it three times, swayed 
slightly against the door, and in reply to the 
messenger’s question, said briefly: 

“No, there’s no answer.” 

What «answer could she send? Where was 
her husband? Not at the bank evidentiy, 
and if not there—where? Had something 
happened to him? Had he left? No, no, 
he would not do that, not without informing 
her. Then he must have been taken sick 
on the street or met with an accident. Better 
that than the other thing. 

“Oh, Chester, Chester, where are you?” 
she moaned. 

It is six to one that you can’t tell what your 
sweet young wife will do in the event of a 
sudden, stupefying catastrophe. Hysterical 
emotion, followed by tears and fainting 
spells, are the usual symptoms of the first 
shock, or if she is of a righteous turn of mind, 
she may set herself up as a martyr to scotch 
the soul of her erring husband by the godliness 
of her virtue. There is the resentful kind, 
who bemoans the fate which has dragged 
her down and weepingly protests that her 
husband had no love or consideration for 
her. Rarely do we find Maud Warringtons 
in real life. She was neither a hypocrite nor 
a resentful saint. She was simply a poor 
little commonplace wife, very much in love 
with her husband. 

It was her love, not her duty, that roused 
the slumbering fires of something akin to 
maternal instinct in her. Mrs. Swellington 
called to pay a social debt; she shut her out 
(the old cat, coming to gloat over her down- 
fall!), and dered herself to all visitors. From 
her conning tower in the upper window, she 
held vigil. She looked out upon the town, 
and a sneer marred her pretty face. What 
would her neighbors say—those erstwhile 
friends who had accepted her hospitality? 
Hypocrites all! She would not accept their 
pity, but would return it with scorn. Was 
not Chester worth a thousand of such limpid 
creatures—yes, ten thousand? And _ she? 
Ah, there was the rub. She was tarred with 
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the same stick-—only worse! Yes, worse, 
for her extravagance had brought on the 
terrible temptation and downfall. If she 
could only go to prison instead of Chester! 
Could she? Would the law accept her as a 
substitute ? 

In mid-afternoon a solitary passenger 
alighted from the train and took the short cut 
from the station to the house. The watching 
lioness recognized her mate and bounded 
from the watch-tower to the front door. She 
knew before she saw him that the face was 
pale and haggard. Without tears or words 
she flung her arms around his neck and drew 
him quickly inside the portals. 


“Anyone been here for me, Maud?” 
he asked nervously. 
She nodded and murmured: ‘Yes, from 


the bank.” 

He groaned and picked up the telegram. 

“Only a messenger?” he asked hopefully. 

She drew him further into the hall and 
forced him into a seat. He was trembling 
with fear or excitement. She brought him 
a cup of strong coffee, and discreetly held her 
tongue while he gulped it down. This 
stimulant revived him, and he spoke more 
steadily. 

“Maud, if anyone calls to see me, I’m not 
at home. You understand? I shall hide 
if necessary. I must not be seen by anyone 
from the bank. They may send for me, but 
—you understand ?” 

She nodded comprehendingly. He stared 
at her for a moment as if surprised at her 
ready understanding and lack ot curiosity. 
But he was too tired and exhausted to waste 
words, and he sighed with satisfaction that 
he did not have to enter into explanations. 

A little past three the door bell rang, 
startling the two guilty ones. Chester was 
on his feet instantly. 

““Remember, I’m not at home,” he whis- 
pered, taking the stairs two at a time. 

The cunning of a cornered wild animal 
came into the face of the woman as she opened 
the front door. The sight of the stranger 
there did not reassure her. She knew very 
few at the bank, and the manager or president 
may have stood before her. She looked 
furtively under the open coat to see if there 
were any signs of official authority (she had a 
very vague idea of the insignia of the detective 
service), and then apprehensively scrutinized 
the man’s impassive face. 
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“Ts Mr. Warrington at home?’ he was 
asking pleasantly. 

What ingratiating manners these human 
sleuths had! A malignant anger possessed 
her, but she replied with cool indifference, 
uttering the lie without hesitation: 

“No, he has not returned from the bank 
yet.” 

The man looked puzzled. 

“T just came from the bank,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘and they told me he had not been 
there today.” 

The doubt in the words and manners 
stimulated her wrath to a blind fury. 

“Tf he’s not at the bank—you—can find 
him,” she returned curtly. ‘‘He’s not here.” 

“Of course,” retorted the stranger. “I 
beg your pardon. When he does return, 
kindly hand him my card. I will call later— 
this evening, perhaps.” 

What a relief when the door closed behind 
tne man! She stole to the window and 
watched him walk away, hiding herself 
carefully behind the curtains. Not until he 
disappeared from sight did she dare leave 
her point of vantage. She even walked to 
another window which had an unobstructed 
view of the corner of the next street. If the 
man was a detective, he would watch the 
house, returning by a back way. She was 
not so easily misled by such plausible man- 
ners and polite words. For ten minutes she 
held her post, and then satisfied, she with- 
drew and briskly ran up the stairs. 

Chester came out of a back room to meet 
her. His face was startlingly agitated. 
What agonies of suspense he had endured! 
She held out the card to him and whispered: 

“‘He’s gone. I watched him until he passed 
down Main Street into Grove. If he comes 
back, I shall see him.” ; 

Her husband took the card and glanced 


at it. Then he broke out irritably: 
“Oh, pshaw! it was Mr. Phelps! He’s 
early; I told him four o’clock. Why didn’t 


you call me, Maud?” 

This ungrateful speech was like a cruel 
blow in the face. After all her watchfulness 
and lying for him, Chester was accusing her 
of neglect of duty. The pale cheeks flushed 
with something like righteous anger, and a hot 
wave of resentment surged through her cold, 
rigid frame. He saw his mistake before she 
could speak, and made amends. 

“Of course, you didn’t understand,” he 
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said, forcing a smile. - “But I’ve been at my 
wits’ end the last few days, trying to put this 
deal through, and now—” 

““What deal, Chester?” she asked faintly, 
so faintly that she could barely hear her own 
voice. 

“Why, a land deal which will make a 
pretty good thing for us,” he continued in 
explanation. ‘“‘I bought a corner lot near 
the bank six months ago at a low price. I 
found out the bank wanted it later and 
offered it to them for a fair profit. I gave 
them an option on it, which expires today 
at four o’clock. It’s ten minutes of the time 
now.” 

He consulted his watch with a hopeful 
expression on his face. ‘“‘Two days ago I 
learned that a syndicate was after the plot, 
and wanted it badly. They offered me five 
thousand dollars more than my price to the 


bank. I was nearly wild when I learned of 
this. There was no way of getting out of 


my agreement with the bank. But if they 
didn’t take up the option, I would be free 
to sell to the syndicate. So I didn’t dare go 
to the bank today; I was afraid they would 
accept my offer. But now, no acceptance 
of it has come, and—and it’s four o’clock.”’ 

He snapped his watch shut with a click 
and exclaimed: 

“The deal is off, and that five thousand is 
mine—ours—yours, Maud. I'll give you 
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the best dress you can find in New York, no 
matter what the cost.”’ 

He picked her up in his arms and smothered 
her face with kisses; but it was a poor little 
cold, drawn face which he embraced. The 
hands, too, were cold and nerveless. The 
body lay limp and helpless in his arms. 

“Why, dear, you’re cold,” he murmured, 
surprised by the discovery of the fact. “‘Aren’t 
you well?” 

He held her off at arm’s length to gaze into 
her face. 

“‘J—J think I have a chill, Chester,’ she 
murmured weakly, trying hard to force a 
sickly smile. 

He carried her to a sofa and quite tenderly 
laid her head on a soft, fluffy pillow of silk 
and eider down. ‘A hot drink for you,” he 
said, ‘‘and I’ll make it this instant. You’ve 
been doing too much lately, sweetheart.” 

He turned to get the necessary ingredients 
for compounding a hot drink, but she called 
him back. 

“Chester, who was the man that just 
called?” she asked very faintly. 

“Why, that was Mr. Phelps, who represents 
the syndicate,” he explained. “But never 
mind; he’ll call later. I have a written 
agreement with him that he’ll take the land 
at the advanced price if the bank fails on the 
option. And it’s four o’clock now—five 
minutes past! What good luck!” 
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QUADRON of white on a sea of blue, 
Sailing in ether all day through; 
Banks of foam floating adrift, 
Azure deep seen through the rift. 


Changing forms as the winds sweep high, 
Billowy flakes in a blue, blue sky, 
Pillows of mist turned feathery white, 
Leaving no wake in their upward flight. 


Blue and white and the sun’s bright ray 
Blend in the sky on a summer day, 
Beauty and good and God in one, 

In cloud and sky and a summer sun. 


—Salena Sheets Martin. 




















HE last number of the evening 
band concert on the Steel Pier 
at Atlantic City had been played, 
and a group of men, casually 

gathered, began to condemn or praise the 
performance according to their individual 
attitudes toward the concord of tones pro- 
duced by brass and breath. One of them— 
a spare mortal, whose mission might. have 
been to prove how biliously solemn the human 
countenance can become—waited until all the 
others had expressed their opinions, then he 
said with the seriousness of a clergyman: 

“T never hear music that I don’t think of 
Blinn. It’s a back number burg at the end 
of a railroad that gives you the notion that it 
has shoved the town up into a narrow valley 
the way boys roll marbles at the end of a stick. 

“Tt was settled in seventeen hundred and 
something by Caesar Blinn, From away 
back the Blinns have been iron-founders, 
and Caesar’s son and grandson ran a pros- 
perous establishment in the town. For 
generations the family pride had been hump- 
ing itself, but in Hannibal, Caesar’s great- 
grandson, it got itself up to the point of be- 
lieving that his life was a thing that the world 
should not be allowed to forget. So, when 
he was about to be gathered with Caesar 
and the other fathers, he gave a stone school- 
_ house to the town to frustrate oblivion. 
Then his son, Napoleon, before he shuffled 
off, gave a gingerbready public hall to Blinn. 
Vercingetorix came next. The family pride 
had been like a rocket that gets brighter the 
farther_it goes up, but Vercingetorix’s was 
the colored whirligigs it bursts into. He had 
no silly diffidence about the matter. He 
owned right up to everybody that he was the 
greatest Blinn that ever kept a foundry, 
and he started in to live a life that would call 
for a memorial in the same way that a church 
must have a steeple. 

















“T ought to tell you that the stunt of giving 
historical names to the Blinns was started by 
an ancestor back in the seventeenth century 
who foretold that one of his descendants 
would do something that would put gilt 
edges and flourishes on the volume of the 
world’s history. It was up now to Ver- 
cingetorix to do the gilding. 

“You may be sure that he always gave the 
town full notice of his birthdays, so that the 
Blinnians would call and tell him what a 
wonderful citizen he was. I was up in the 
burg doing some professional work for old 
Rix, as we whittled his name down, and on 
the morning that he was sixty, I went to pay 
my respects. I happened to hit it alone, and 
while I was there he called in his daughter 
and said: 

“Semiramis, what good does a memorial 
do a man after he is dead and can’t hear the 
people heaping praises on him? I am going 
to give Blinn something now, while I can 
enjoy the gratitude of my beloved people.’ 

““That’s a great idea, Mr. Blinn,’ I en- 
couraged him. 

““Tndeed it is,’ Semiramis agreed. 
do you think of giving, father?’ 

““Hannibal gave a schoolhouse and Napo- 
leon a town hall, but did they get any good 
out of them? Not a bit,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
want a memorial like a church or a college 
or a hospital that will keep quiet about me. 
No, I want one that will always be busy and 
never stop sounding my praises.’ 

““But what could that be, father?’ asked 
the girl, who had never inherited her big 
black eyes and rosy cheeks from the Blinns, - 
I can tell you, if she was handicapped by a 
Blinn name. 

““T got a letter this morning from Philip 
Long, the bell-founder, Semiramis, and it 
gave me a wonderful idea,’ old Rix answered, 
swelling himself up like a balloon. ‘He will 
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672 THE BELLS 
soon be a bankrupt, and he says he will send 
me, in part payment of my claims, a triad of 
bells that he has among his assets. What 
is a triad, Semiramis?’ 

““Tt is the three notes that make a musical 
chord, father,’ she told him. 

“«That settles it. I'll build a magnificent 
stone tower in the middle of our public 
square, and I’ll swing the three bells in the 
top of it. Dll hang a rope down from each 
of them; then everybody and anybody can 
ring the glorious bells by ones, twos and 
threes; and everybody that hears will think 






“What is a triad, Semiramis?” 


of me, Semiramis, and all the good I have 
done for Blinn.’ 

““Mr. Blinn,’ I said, ‘that is the most 
original plan I’ve ever heard of.’ 

““Tsn’t it?’ the girl cried. ‘And nothing 
could be more suitable, father. You know 
that our burgess dreams day and night of 
making Blinn famous for its music. He has 
the most original ideas of what the music 
should be, and I know how he will be en- 
couraged by this memorial. I would send 
for the bells at once.’ 

*“T will not only do that, Semiramis,’ he 
said, ‘but I’ll send for the burgess and tell 
him of this stupendous thing I am going to 
do. Mr. Weston, I would like you to wait 
here and see how glad he will be.’ 

“As soon as Gustave Puternickle, the 
burgess, could untie his apron strings and 
lay aside his goose, he came puffing up to the 
Blinn house. He was a stump of a Dutch- 
man, and when he was not playing his 
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flageolet he was whistling for all the world as 
if his lungs had to turn the air into music, 
and the air he played or whistled was always 
lively, for he hated dismal strains as a monk 
would hate ragtime. He and the five mem- 
bers of his sextette had a musical policy, 
and they were as set on it as a reform politi- 
cian. They rvanted, above all things, to 
drive the minor chord out of music, and they 
had worked themselves up to the pitch of 
believing that minor chords were little short 
of sacrilege. 

““As soon as old Rixie told Gustave what 
he meant to do, you should have seen that 
little Dutchman’s joy. His round face fairly 
shone with it. For a few minutes he couldn’t 
speak a word, but at last he managed to make 
us understand that he wished he 
had brought his flageolet with 
him so that he could express him- 
self in a rhapsody or a fugue ora 
scherzino or some other fandango, 
because he couldn’t blow English 
across his lips as he could chase 
music out of his fife. 

“How magnificence that Plinn 
such a penefactor haf!’ he bub- 
bled. ‘Vot Gottgifen splendid- 
ness that, Mr. Plinn, you haf a 
soul vat iss tuned to music yet. 
Vat glory dot stone tower and 
dose pells. How aboudt the key, 
Mr. Plinn?’ 

““The key will be turned over to the town 
at my death,’ Rix declared grandly. 

““Ach, now, you understand not alretty 
also,’ Gustave burst out with excitement. 
‘I mean the key-nodt off dot triad of pells.’ 

“Tt is the chord of C natural,’ Semiramis 
told him, after consulting the bell-founder’s 
letter. 

“¢Superbness!’ Puternickle exulted. ‘It iss 
the key my sextette lofe best of all to blay. 
Ach, Plinn vill haf a holiday such as nefer 
was yet since. And—ach—Gott in Himmel, I 
vill myself gompose a symphony in C natural 
You vill stand, Mr. Plinn, the ropes off dose 
pells in your hand, and ven to the last nodt 
off my symphony we gome, you vill strike 
dose pells—poom—and that nodt vill rise 
like a byird off paradise oudt off the square, 
ofer the housedops, the roofs, the shimneys, 
the trees off Plinn, oudt ofer the hillsides, 
ofer the streams, ofer the countries—oudt 
—oudt—ach, unspeakableness.’” 














~ Cranes. 








THE BELLS 


The melancholy little story-teller stopped 
to clear his throat, then went on: 

“By the early part of September the tower 
was finished, and the bells were on their 
The column was a great piece of 
work. ‘Presented by Vercingetorix Blinn to 
his Beloved Town,’ glared at everybody from 
each of the four sides, and terra-cotta orna- 
ments representing vines and frills and fur- 
belows, twisted and curled by a local teacher 
of penmanship, sprawled all over it from 
the foundation to the top. Old Rix was 
determined that his people should not have 
a plain, ordinary memory of him, I can tell 
you. Not one note had been allowed to 
sound from the bells. They were to burst 
forth in all their music on the day of the 
presentation. 

“The day set was as clear and balmy and 
everything to be desired as if the bell-founder 
had come across it among his assets and 
thrown it in as a bonus. 

“¢Glouds are the minor chorts off nature,’ 
Puternickle exclaimed to his sextette as he 
commented on the weather. ‘There iss not 
von in the sky. The whole vorlt iss in har- 
mony with us. There vill nefer yet now 
alretty also be a minor chort in Plinn 
forefer.’ 

‘The affair began with an industrial and 
civic parade that certainly had gaudiness for 
its keynote. It wound around through the 
streets like a big strip cut out of a sunset. 
Got up in a brand new dress suit in the 
middle of the forenoon, old Rix rode in the 
front carriage. He also wore a cocked hat, 
with a white feather, that was said to have 
been worn by Hannibal—that is, Hannibal 
Blinn,—and a lavender sash that Semiramis 
herself had draped around his waist. It 
might have looked all right on a society bud, 
but on Rixie it was about as lovely as a band 
of ribbon around a town pump. 

“Done up in the best broadcloth suit he 
could make for himself, with a crimson sash 
and baldric, a white-feathered chapeau on 
his round head, and with his lips twisted 
around as he whistled bars from his Sym- 
phony in C Major, Puternickle rode beside 
Rixie. ‘The deference shown to each other 
moved a few on the sidewalks to tears, and 
each of them wondered why the other had 
not long before then found out what a 
splendid fellow he was. 

“The parade at last coiled itself into the 
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public square, where, on a wooden platform 
near the base of the tower, the exercises 
began with a prayer by the pastor of Rixie’s 
church. After a choir of young ladies, all 
in white dresses and sashes that matched 
Vercingetorix’s, sang ‘My country, ‘tis of 
thee,’ he rose, and in a speech that did not 


. weary his hearers with matters outside of 


the wonderful services of Caesar, Hannibal, 
Napoleon and himself to Blinn, he presented 
the tower and the bells to the people of the 
town. 








“How magnificence that Plinn such a 
penefactor haf!” 


“Then, in behalf of Blinn, Gustave ac- 
cepted the gift. ‘Nefer yet also haf I been 
so proud off my position,’ he said. ‘Ve haf 
today a penefactor vot iss helping me and my 
sextette to cast oudt forefer the minor chort 
from the music off Blinn. Venefer dese pells 
blay, everypody vill think off Fercingetorix 
Plinn and know that he had alretty the cour- 
age to adopt C Major as the keynodt off 
Plinn to the ent off time. My sextette vill 
now also my symphony blay.’ 

“Then such a tooting and twanging and 
thrumming until they got into tune you never 
heard, and when they got under way at last, 
each of the six played as if what was left 
of time and about the first half of eternity 
depended on him. There wasn’t anything 
that resembled a minor chord anywhere, and 
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I can tell you there weren’t any discords 
either, for each of those six Dutchmen was 
an artist. You should have seen little 
Gustave work. He had to beat time with 
his elbows and play his flageolet at the same 
time, and he was so excited besides that I 
was afraid he wouldn’t last half way through, 
but at last the symphony came toward the 
end and every Blinnian on the square stood 
on tiptoe to hear the first peal from the bells. 
On went the music to the last note. Down 
went Puternickle’s head as a signal to old 
Rix, standing at the foot of the tower with 
the three ropes held in his right hand. He 
had about the same look on his face as you 
see in those pictures of Washington crossing 
the Delaware. ‘Poom,’ went the bells as 
the sextette tooted the last note of the sym- 
phony.” 

The lean narrator stopped for a moment, 
and his gravity seemed to deepen when he 
went on: 

“Gentlemen, you should have been there. 
The flageolet dropped from Puternickle’s 
hand, Otto Breen’s trombone rattled on the 
floor, and the biggest string on Beethoven 
Jones’s cello snapped as if it had been cut 
with a scythe. The whole sextette was 
dumb with horror. No wonder. The chord 
that old Rixie ripped out of the bells was the 
most dismal minor you ever heard. At the 
moment it seemed to me that the founder 
had had a patent process of packing a bell 
full of the blues. 

“Tt was a musical crisis. Many of the 
Blinnians did not know a minor chord from 
a factory whistle, and they cheered at the 
top of their lungs, while Rixie, who knew 
a great deal more about hammering boilers 
than scraping fiddles, mistook the cheers for 
applause, and he banged and whanged and 
clanged the bells until Gustave, wringing 
his hands, leaped forward and cried: 

“Strike dose pells nefer again not—alretty.’ 

““Why not?’ Rixie demanded hotly. 

““Pecause dose pells iss minor,’ Gustave 
‘screeched. 

““Minor or adult,’ Rixie screeched back 
at him, ‘I’ll ring them as often as I please. 
I gave them to Blinn and who is to keep 
me from ringing them ?’ 

‘Whang, bang, clang, they went again, and 
with every one they got a worse case of minor. 
Waving his short little arms frantically, 
Gustave yelled at the top of his voice: 
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““Deluted haf we been, mine friends. 
This man, Plinn, he makes us to belief he iss 
a penefactor; he puts up dis tower and he 
blaces dose pells in dot tower and dose pells 
issminor. He kills the hope, the dreams off 
me and my sextette and—’ 

“Old Rixie cut the oration short by whip- 
ping minor chords out of the bells as fast 
as he could jerk the ropes. ‘Then he sprinted 
to the platform and shouted that he was glad 
the bells were minor. Puternickle and his 
five accomplices had been trying to rob his 
beloved town of an important part in music. 
No other town on the earth had been able 
to prosper without minor chords, and he did 
not propose to have the village of his fore- 
fathers deprived of the manifold blessings 
that flow from minor chords. He _ had 
donated the bells on purpose to defeat the 
base plot of Puternickle and his gang, and if 
one tower and one set of bells were not enough 
to do it, he would put up a dozen, or two 
dozen or a dozen dozen and every set should 
be as much more minor as the bell-founder 
could make them. 

““Of course you know, gentlemen, that a 
small town loves a squabble as a Spaniard 
loves a bull fight. From that moment Blinn 
was divided into Majorites and Minorites. 
People joined one side or the other without 
rhyme, rule or reason, and lots of them, who 
could not tell a bar of music from a piece of 
wire screen argued the matter clear back to 
the inalienable right of every citizen to his 
major or minor chord, as the case happened 
to be, guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights. 

“During the war, hundreds took full ad- 
vantage of their liberties by twanging the 
bells—the Minorites to voice their approval 
and the Majorites to show what a diabolical 
thing a minor chord is at two or three in the 
morning. Young men and boys stayed up ali 
night to keep the people from forgetting 
Rixie’s generasity, and during the evenings, 
particularly when the sextette was practicing 
in a room on the square, boys kept the whole 
town so tuned up to C Minor that all strains 
based on a major key stuck fast in flute or 
flageolet and got hopelessly tangled in fiddle 
strings. 

“T was with old Rix a good bit those days 
and he was hurt to the heart. He saw then, 
that, by dying before they gave their 
memorials, Hannibal and Napoleon had been 
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“Strike dose pells nefer again not—alretty!” 


very much wiser than himself. When he 
heard that neighbor was rising against neigh- 
bor and wives were tossing left-handed 
compliments and cabbages over backyard 
fences, his pride fairly bled. Something had 
to be done, or his memory would be entirely 
different from the one he had lived for. But 
what was that something? Every suggestion 
I made to him he vetoed with scorn. He was 
simply dangling at the end of his wits and his 
wits were constantly being banged in the 
most dismal key in the scale.”’ 

“They are not fighting over it yet, are 


they?” asked one of the group when the 
narrator paused to light a cigar. 

“No,” was the grave reply, ‘“‘the thing was 
settled by an influence that has brought 
more harmony—as well as discord—than any 
other power in human affairs—love.” 

The men stopped puffing and looked at the 
little story-teller with renewed interest. 

“Yes, gentlemen, everything was made 
serene and lovely by an old-fashioned love 
affair. A young New Yorker, by the name 
of Prestly, fixed it up clean as a whistle, 
though I have always believed that Semiramis 
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got up the scheme. You see, ofd Rix had 
refused to let her marry the chap because he 
contended that every descendant of his 
illustrious family ought to live in Blinn. 
Prestly wanted to take her over to the 
metropolis to live. Well, the two drove the 
old man into the bargain that he would agree 
to the match if they would stop the people 
from talking about him in the minor chord. 

“With some workmen and myself helping, 
Prestly lifted another big bell into the tower 
one night, hung it on a crane, and scattered 
bills all over Blinn for the people to meet in 
the square on a certain morning. You may 
be sure the place was crowded. Nobody 
knew what was to happen, but about half of 
them at least wished it would be something 
to make things worse. 

“‘Puternickle was there with his sextette 
and their fiddles and things, and at a signal 
from Prestly they began again on the famous 
symphony. On it went, the six Dutchmen 
getting almost as lost in the wonderful strains 
as before. At last the final note approached, 
Gustave ducked his head and—‘poom!’— 
the bells clanged again. You should have 
seen the joy spreading over the faces of that 
sextette. You would have thought that a 
major chord had set each one’s soul singing 
like a Christmas carol. No wonder, because 
the chord that rang from those bells was a 
major one that fitted into the last note of 
Puternickle’s symphony as—well, as Semira- 
mis’ finger fitted later into Prestly’s wedding 
ring.” 
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“But how could one bell fix the thing up?” 
asked one of the men. 

“Tt was simple enough,” was the dismal 
reply. ‘In the minor chord of C the second 
note is E flat. All Semiramis did was to 
have Prestly order an E natural bell and that 
made it possible to strike the natural or 
major chord.” 

“A case of a bell for a belle, then,* re- 
marked another man. 

“‘Exactly,” answered the story-teller, with- 
out a smile. 

“Can the bells be rung now as the people 
please,” a third asked. 

“No. The young people thought it was 
their duty to see that old Rixie’s memorial 
should be active, and they did their duty so 
faithfully that the Town Council had to 
pass an ordinance that forbade the ringing 
of the bells between 7 Pp. M.and7 A.M. This 
would have brought on another war, but 
Prestly again came to the rescue. He 
persuaded Rix to put a clock in the tower. 
The major chord chimes just before the hour 
is struck, and the half hours and hours are 
struck with the E flat bell; so the whole 
four are in use.” 

“Then,” remarked another member of 


the group, ‘‘Vercingetorix, after all, had to 
put his memory into the hands of Father Time 
just as everybody else does that gives a 
memorial.” 

“No,” the little man differed in a lugu- 
brious tone, “‘he put it into the hands of the 
man who winds the clock.” 








WORK THOU FOR PLEASURE 





From the book “Heart Throbs.” 


Work thou for pleasure; paint or sing or carve 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 

Who works for money coins his very soul. 
Work for work’s sake then, and it well may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee. 





—Kenyon Cox. 

















THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 


By ROBERT W. GUILER, M.D. 


HIS is an age of discovery, an age of and you are greeted cheerfully by a refined 
criticism of discovery: on the one hand _ lady, dressed in spotless white, who gives you 
we have the man of science, who works out in a cheerful smile. With her permission to go 
his laboratory the wonders which we see through the hospital, we pass through a 
about us in every branch of scientific research; corridor lined with beautiful plants, passing 
on the other hand we have the public, that on the way refined young ladies dressed in 
marvelous critic, not always absolutely just, nurses’ uniform, wearing the same cheerful 
but as a rule, fairly so. The attitude of the smile. Farther along we come to a branch 
scientist is one of intense desire to produce; corridor, at the end of which we get a view 
the attitude of the public an equally intense of a beautiful ward, cheerful, bright with 
desire to use. sunshine, round which are arranged spot- 
The public has never yet failed to make lessly white iron beds—but the patients, you 
use of the very best of the productions of fear to look at them! At length you screw 
science. Examples of this we can see all up your courage and look at the one nearest, 
about us in the telephone, telegraph, railroads,» in bed number one. What is the first thing 
steamships and hundreds of other inventions. yousee? The same cheerful smile, where you 
These things were all worked out by the expected to see a face distorted with pain— 
sweat of somebody’s brow for the use of for you know that this man was run over by 
everybody; and yet in their incipiency they a locomotive and his thigh and lower leg 
have all been criticized and laughed at, broken! You ask yourself: Why is this? 
but being practical and useful have remained How can a man so terribly shattered be so 
a blessing to the world. In other words, comfortable? You see at the foot of his bed 
when the public sees practical results, it a peculiar arrangement, a pulley to which 
is more than willing to use the products is fastened a weight—what is it? It is 
of the scientist’s brain, but it absolutely the result of brains—medical brains—it is 
insists on results. one of the things medicine has done for 
I think we see this particularly so when _ suffering humanity. That weight is holding 
we approach the science of medicine. Here the broken fragments of bone in place, 
we are getting close to the spring of life, relieving the terrible cutting of the jagged 
to the helpless and suffering, to the lives edges, and giving nature a chance to heal 
of those who are dear to us above everything the bones and make the limb a useful thing 
else; and the public wants to know what again; above all things, at the present 
the medical scientist is going to do to the _ stage, the patient will tell you that it is re- 
lives of its children, its fathers, mothers, lieving him of terrible suffering. 
brothers and sisters. Let us look at patient number five; the 
What has medical science“ done for the surgeon is working over him carefully, deftly, 
public? That is the question asked, and you sympathetically. What is he doing? This 
find the answer all about you. Take a man was horribly burned over so large an 
walk with me through one of your hospitals. area and so deeply that the skin is destroyed, 
You.enter the door in fear and trembling, rendering healing impossible. The surgeon 
for you realize that you are at the portai has transplanted another person’s skin upon 
of suffering and death. Here is where the the wound, and already we are getting a new 
gruesome things of life are, here is the battle- covering of skin, making it possible for the 
field of life with death, and with the instinct man to live and be a useful member of 
of centuries you shrink from pain and suffer- society. 
ing. But let us go on; with a half-smothered But let us go to the children’s ward, by 
feeling you enter the administration building, far the most interesting ward in the hospital. 
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We pass along a sunlit corridor, for its walls 
are of glass, and we see at its end a beautiful 
octagonal ward, with tiny beds arranged 
around it; beautiful stained glass windows, 
depicting all sorts of familiar scenes from 
Mother Goose, and we hear the chatter and 
laughter of children. Here are colored 
blocks built in fantastic shapes; here are 
little paper mats made in different colored 
squares; here are books with gorgeous 
pictures; here are little tables and tiny chairs 
placed ready for a meal, little cups and 
saucers, knives and forks. What is this 
place, you ask yourself. Is it a kinder- 
garten? Where are the sufferers, where is 
the gruesomeness you expected to see? Yes, 
this is a hospital, these children are sick or 
have been so. Look at that cheerful little 
fellow over there on crutches. What is 
that apparatus on his limb? It has a big 
sole for the foot and a bracing apparatus 
up one of the legs. That boy has hip disease, 
and the apparatus is to extend the limb, 
draw the diseased parts into position and 
prevent shortening of the leg. In other 
words medical science is making a useful 
member out of a worse than useless one, 
making a perfect man out of what would be 
a hopeless cripple.. Here we have a little 
fellow strapped to an iron frame, on the 
broad of his back. What for? He has a 
curvature of the spine; the apparatus is 
surely straightening out the injured parts, 
and another hunchback has been prevented. 
Is he unhappy? What is this we see upon 
his face? The same cheerful smile—we see 
it everywhere, even here, for this child has 
been strapped to that frame for six long 
months and may not be released for many 
more. Let us, however, pass farther along. 
We soon become conscious of a peculiar odor, 
which grows stronger as we approach a door 
on our left: you ask our guide what it is. 
She tells you it is ether, and we are at the 
operating-room. ‘There is a serious operation 
going on and yet we hear no groans, no sound 
of suffering; everything is as still and calm as 
a summer day. Why is this? Was there 
not a time when men and women were 
strapped to a table and held down bodily 
while they were rended limb from limb, 
yelling and screeching in agony, all in the 
name of surgery? Why don’t we hear it 
now? Because, someone, God bless him, 
discovered ether, that greatest of blessings, 
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and now we can be operated upon without 
suffering and practically no shock, and surgery 
has been made possible that could not have 
been dreamed of before the discovery of 
ether. Yet even this discovery was received 
skeptically and hooted at by the public 
and even by the medical fraternity! Where 
now is the sting of that terrible scourge of 
former times once called “inflammation of the 
bowels”? Only a few years ago this disease 
was practically hopeless and nine out of ten 
died from it. The physician threw up his 
hands in despair when called to see a case 
of that sort and gave an almost hopeless 
outlook. Now we remove the appendix, 
the terrible sting of the disease is drawn, 
and thousands of lives are saved every day. 
To go into the wonders of modern surgery 
in a paper of this length would be impossible; 
so great have been the advances that the world 
is spellbound. Some of the things done are 
so marvelous as to be past human belief. 
Men and women are being drawn literally 
from the jaws of death, by the power of 
the surgeon’s knife. But let us leave the 
patient in the operating-room in the care 
of the skillful surgeon and nurses, and we 
will go over to the bacteriological laboratory. 

We see a room full of all sorts of curious 
things—microscopes, test-tubes, thermostats, 
scales, delicate thermometers, retorts full of 
curious-smelling concoctions, little guinea 
pigs and white mice. You ask: What have 
they to do with a hospital or medical science? 
You see a refined scholarly medical man 
gently pick up a guinea pig and inject some- 
thing into it; you wonder what for. Perhaps 
you are indignant that the. little beast should 
be so treated. 

You see a horse from which two other men 
are drawing blood. Why should this dumb 
animal be so abused? Here you have at 
last found something cruel, something in- 
human! You say to yourself, these men 
must be fiends incarnate, to take a poor 
innocent beast and inject into it some terrible 
disease and watch the poor animal sicken and 
perhaps die! A young man suddenly enters 
the laboratory, picks up a small bottle of 
yellow fluid and goes out. Let us follow 
him. He passes hurriedly up the hill to a 
brick building, enters one of the wards 
quickly. Lying on a bed is a child, and what 
a picture of suffering it is—gasping for breath, 
coughing that hard metallic cough, flushed 
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with fever, the grim grip of death upon its 
throat. Quickly the young man_ injects 
the contents of the little bottle into the child. 
In a short time you see a change: the child 
begins to breathe more easily, its color becomes 
better, its fever drops and perhaps it falls 
into a quiet slumber. What does this mean? 
The child has diphtheria, its poor little 
throat is choked with foul membrane. But 
this injection, this marvelous thing, which 
has brought life again to a child almost dead 
—what is it? Where does it come from? 
Come with me again to the laboratory, look 
again at yonder horse, those ‘guinea pigs, and 
yet again at those medical scientists! The 
injection is still running from the horse, yet 
he seems none the worse, quietly chewing his 
hay. And yet those men have made it possible 
through the blood of that horse to save the 
life of yonder sleeping child! What if the 
horse had dropped dead in his track! If 
that child were yours, the lives of a thousand 
horses would have been of no value to you 
if his life could have been saved! You will 
go into the woods and shoot and torture the 
animals of the forest, you will kill the birds 
of the air and catch the fish of “the sea and 
streams, you will slaughter an ox and eat 
it, but let a man of science lay his hand on 
an animal, that he may discover a way to 
save your life or the lives of your family, and 
you will howl in indignation! You will have 
your mass meetings and your bills in Congress 
to stop him. Yes, and even some of you will 
allow your child to die, strangled to death 
under your eyes rather than use the antitoxin 
made by these scientific butchers! 

Your child came into this world an abso- 
lutely helpless, innocent being, dependent 
entirely upon you for life and well-being; 
having been born, it is at once entitled to 
live; it is your bounden duty- to see that it 
lives; you must see that it is cared for, fed, 
and in sickness given all the life-saving 
advantages which have been proved by 
science to be correct and right. Are you going 
to foister upon your sick, innocent child an 
airy, intangible idea which you in your own 
mind have decided is best for your child? 
Are you going to quietly sit down and watch 
your child suffer and perhaps die, or are you 
going to use the product of science which 
has and is curing other children by the 
thousands every day? 

What right have you to say your child 
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shall suffer, even for a moment, if it can be 
surely relieved by medical science? 

While you are watching your own flesh and 
blood being tortured by disease, while you 
are comforting yourself with the idea that 
you are doing more for your child than 
medical science can do, take your thoughts 
back to our laboratory, see again the horse 
and guinea pigs through whom those medical 
butchers have saved thousands of human 
beings and ask yourself who is the fiend 
incarnate— you who are torturing your 
innocent babe, or those men who by the 
sweat of their brows have made it possible 
to relieve your child? 

Medical science has never asked the 
public to accept anything that was not 
capable of proof and demonstration or any- 
thing that does not give practical results. 

Supposing you were standing on the 
bank of a deep pool and you saw a human 
being struggling for life in the deep water. 
At your feet lay a cowhide lariat. Would you 
stop to consider that that rope was once 
part of a living animal and that perhaps 
that animal had been tortured by his slayer? 
Would your indignation at the slaying of that 
ox prevent you from throwing the drowning 
man the rope and drawing him ashore? 
No! a thousand times, no! You would be 
swallowed up by the horror of a dying soul! 
You would not only throw him the rope, 
but you would sacrifice your own life to save 
him. Why, then, when your child is in the 
deep waters of disease will you stop to think 
of the horse and guinea pig? Why will 
you not throw him the rope which medical 
science has put at your feet and save him 
from suffering and death ? 

Disease and suffering are the quagmire 
of life; it is full of foul and loathsome thirigs 
which are constantly attacking our lives 
‘and threatening our welfare; it surrounds us 
on every side; every step we take is fraught 
with danger; there seems to be no way to 
cross it safely; we are all but hopeless. But 
what is this we see through the foul mists? 
It is a bridge not yet absolutely completed; 
men are working on it night and day filling 
up the weak places, making a path for us 
to walk across to health and _ happiness. 
Who are these men? Upon what is their 
bridge founded? The foundation is good 
common sense and cannot be shaken. The 
men are the medical scientists working under 
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Divine Providence on the structure which 
is to carry you and your family to safety. 
The structure is not complete, but a great 
part of it reaches to the island of safety and 
is being traveled by thousands of sick and 
frail human beings. What are you going 
to do? Will you trust yourself to walk 
boldly into that quagmire, or will you try 
the bridge? I leave it to you, my friend, 
what you will do. Will you go to these 
workmen and take their tools from them 
and make them stop work on a structure 
that is to save you from worse than death, 
or will you bless them for their self-sacrifice ? 
Will you take advantage of a structure that 
is firm, even though not absolutely complete, 
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or will you in your own mind erect a mirage, 
a fantastic bridge, unsupported, only in your 
own mind, unfounded, only in your own 
imagination and fertile brain? Will you 
follow your will-o’-the-wisp into your foul 
quagmire, till you are strangled to death in 
the sea of suffering and disease? 

You must do with your own life as you see 
fit; but, in the name of common humanity, do 
not pull the tottering feet of your innocent 
babe from that firm bridge to safety, and sink 
it in the quagmire of disease to struggle alone, 
for it is a tender being direct from God 
Almighty, its strength is not great and it 
must be guarded carefully and. tenderly as 
God’s most precious gift to mankind. 
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By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HE founts of knowledge deep and free 
Are broken all and dried. 
But still my mind like some great sea 
Sustains me on its tide! 


The stars of hope go down in night; 
Faith withers like a scroll. 

But I move onward in the light 
Of my unshadowed soul! 





The hills of joy are cleft apart; 
Cleft are the rocks of truth. 
But I have shelter in my heart 

Where throbs immortal youth! 





I see each day with eyes unawed 

The world come to an end— 
For safe through chaos wild and broad 
I walk, my own best friend! 
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HE upsoar of something for nothing 

—the inrush of a dividend of 

thousands of dollars from an 

investment of thousands of goose 
eggs—a visit from a good thing—for this 
Stack waited and yearned, day in and day 
out. 

As he loafed one December morning behind 
a pane of glass in the City Hall, “You are 
Mr. Stack,” said a voice at his shoulder. 

Stack admitted it. 

“T am informed,” began the stranger whom 
Stack beheld when he turned, “that you 
possess stock in the Goldfield-Buffalo Mining 
Company.” 

Stack thought. When the suckers of 
America were tumbling over one another 
for dime stocks in Nevada mines, he had 
grabbed a big block of the Goldfield-Buffalo 
Company’s truck at ten cents a share. A 
month or so after the receipt of his stock 
certificate, he had caught himself wincing 
from aches like those that attend a compound 
fracture of the pocketbook. In the manner 
of a little man, however, he had smothered 
his sobs and had hidden his supposed hurt. 
Now he unhesitatingly gave tongue to the 
truth: 

“‘T own a thousand shares.” P 

“Well, I’m here to buy.” 

The newcomer’s announcement awakened 
Stack to the recollection that, during the 
preceding week, an unknown whom he 
casually met in a cafe had slipped to him the 
judgment that “between you and me and the 
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refrigerator, certificates of Nevada mining 
stocks are worthless—if they’re not striking 
enough to frame for parlor display.” It 
flashed on Stack that very likely the unknown 
had been ‘‘sent in” by the stranger present, 
and that his slap at Nevada stocks was all 
a part of the prospective purchaser’s foxery. 

‘“What have you the conscience to ask for 
your holdings?” demanded the stranger, 
with an enigmatical smile. 

Stack knew as much about the value of 
Goldfield-Buffalo shares as he knew about 
the value of harps in heaven. Looking as 
wise as he could, however, he said: 

“T want a little more than what they’re 
quoted at on the Goldfield Exchange.” 

“Tts par value is a dollar.” The stranger 
fastened unseeing eyes on the traffic tangle 
in the street, as though ciphering something 
on his mental blackboard. ‘For your thou- 
sand shares, Mr. Stack, I’ll throw up-not a 
cent less nor a cent more than sixty thousand 
dollars.” 

And he, Stack, had paid only a hundred! 
Great Scott! Was it snowing dollar bills? 
Everything looked crisp and green to’ him 
for a while. For a while, he felt twinges of 
rheumatism in his head. Pains of joyful 
emotion they were. Oh, he’d holler about 
this in his sleep for a week of nights! 

The stranger neither sounded like a joker 
nor presented the semblance of a pumpkin- 
thresher in from the townships with a notice 
pinned on him that he was to be fed lemons 
freely. He wore a plug hat and paddock 
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coat, and in his white four-in-hand there 
twinkled a diamond as huge as a door knob. 
In contrast with this fine-framed, impres- 
sively clothed blond, Stack felt that he him- 
self with his inferior figure, on which hung 
fire-sale duds, stood out as a common clam. 
The stranger had the cut and expression of a 
slick New Yorker that could take some 
pretty sharp corners without scratching him- 
self. 

Far from depressing his voice, Stack sang 
out his say noisily enough to strain his tonsils. 
He meant that his fellow-workers in the 
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“Pll give you sixty thousand dollars, Mr. Stack.” 


city comptroller’s office should hear what 
was going on, and they did. When the New 
Yorkish notable in quest of Stack’s stock said 
sixty, ledger leaves were thumbed over ever 
so delicately, the typewriters sat in quiet 
before their machines, one of the clerks 
softly shut the door of the telephone booth, 
and Ducker, the globose-faced deputy comp- 
troller, peeped from behind his rolltop desk. 
His eyes were as big as soup plates; one ear, 
so to speak, reached out to catch every word 
dropped, and he kept excitedly shifting the 
cud in his mouth. 

“T don’t care to sell,’ said Stack, and, as 
he walked from the window back into the 
office, he decidedly shook his head. He had 
reckoned that if his block of Goldfield-Buffalo 
was worth sixty thousand, it was worth five 
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thousand more, else the stranger wouldn’t 
want it. Anyway, he, Stack, could hold it 
till he ascertained from a broker its market 
value, whether or not a dividend impended, 
and so forth. 

The stranger followed him without haste 
or excitement. “Very well, young man. 
That’s my best bid. Here’s my card.” 
Stack took it. He-had read only the name 
thereon—“‘Eugene De Clune”—when Mr. 
De Clune added: ‘Should’ you decide to 
advantage yourself of my offer, come to New 
York. Good-day, sir.” 

As his heels, in departure, hit 
the main corridor of the City Hall, 
Stack choked down an impulse to 
call him back and kiss him. 


* * * * % 


The next morning, to the fierce 
inflammation of the public mind, 
the city’s newspapers published 
broadcast and lengthwise the story 
of how, three years before, Stack 
had bought Goldfield. stock, as 
people now were buying stock in 
the mines of Searchlight, Gold 
Crater and Rawhide—and of how 
a great gladness at last had come 
to him. 

“Say, are you lucky!” collo- 
quially remarked “Gripes,” a 
fellow-clerk of Stack’s in the 
comptroller’s office. “I wish the 
fairies would hang around my 
radius of touch, that way, and 
magically waft a shower of plums 
to yours unfortunately. You’re in right, for 
sure.” 

From the rear, there swam to Stack an 
odor like that which, he remembered, crept 
to him at home, Thanksgiving morning, when 
the lady at the kitchen stove was singeing the 
turkey. The only man in the office that 
smoked violent stinkers was Ducker, who 
saved money on the quarter that his wife 
daily allowed him for luncheon. So, without 
turning, Stack knew who mouthed the words 
of admiration: 

“T prefer to think you just took a chance 
judiciously, Stack. I prefer to think you’re 
entitled to a certificate of smartness signed 
by the State Board of Education.” 

This Ducker, the deputy, had the burly 
build of a man that would have made a good 
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slugger in a row at the polls. Yet not once 
in his life had he punched a face. As liquor 
never touched his teeth, he did not, at any 
time of the day, romance around headache 
houses as an alcoholized hail-mammal-well- 
met. Ah, no time had he for melodramatic 
didos! He kept himself engaged too earnestly 
in the popular, though prosaic, American 
exercise of hunting the poor, panting Goddess 
of Liberty pictured in profile on one side of 
the dollar. And he was eagerly lumbering 
after the lady now. 

In private, of course, he reminded Stack, 
an hour later: 

“T can pay cash and pay it promptly.” _ 

“Sell for sixty-five thousand? Not by a 
mill’s site!” said Stack. He locked himself 
around his Goldfield-Buffalo stock as jealously 
as a little dog closes teeth on a big bone. 

Out of the gorgeous skies, a few days 
afterward, dove a thunderbolt. Stack used 
to court a Miss Wean. He did not in the 
least hurt her heart, he knew, when he left 
her. Now—breach of promise! She was 
circling him for a strangle-hold on his Gold- 
field-Buffalo interest. She was suing him 
for thirty thousand of the dollars that rep- 
resented his unexpected, unexpended balance 
on hand. 

The moment the papers were served on 
him, he made a beeline for the office of 
shifty Charlie Steelman. When he stepped 
into the lawyer’s private lair, Steelman, at a 
window, was staring out on a mess of roofs 
--possibly estimating how much he could 
safely overcharge some client. 

“What’s that, Stack? Oh, well, I'll 
cheerfully accept a couple of shares of that 
stock as my retainer.’’ Stack said he’d see. 

Back he went to the comptroller’s office. 
There Ducker met him with the remark: 
““You’ve a lovely chance to realize something 
quick.” 

““Yes, and a lovely cold, too,” said Stack, 
sneezing and coughing at once, and well-nigh 
throwing himself out of his chair in the execu- 
tion of the double stunt. That cold, seeming 
to occupy all his attention, masked his anxiety 
to kiss his certificate farewell. Aye, anxiety, 
for, although that certificate was as good as 
a government bond, Miss Wean’s suit and 
his visit to Attorney Steelman had impressed 
on Stack the necessity of his denying himself 
forthcoming—and perhaps very distant— 
dividends for real ready cash. 
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With such despatch was the business of 
the exchange closed that Stack remarked on 
the certificate only the stamp of the state of 
New York’s stock transfer tax. Sixty-five 
thousand dollars he got. Oh, it sounded like 
too much for a little! He felt mean when he 
took Ducker’s check. Indeed, when he 
signed the transfer on the back of the certifi- 
cate, he half feared that sparks would fly 
as they flew when tottering old Faust scribbled 
his name to the deal that gave him youth. 

Stack was gay and gladsome. So was 
Ducker. To Gripes, who attested the 
transfer, he gratefully handed a cigar guar- 
anteed to create, when ignited, the atmosphere 
of a damp cellar full of onions. And all day 
long handshakes were in order with the 
deputy. 

With a thousand shares of a promising 
stock in his safe at home, Ducker didn’t, 
like the newly rich Stack, take a day off and 
devote it to the improvement of his external 
show. He still wore a coat as snug-fitting 
as the skin on a sausage, and pants that 
paused at his ankles. Stack, though not 
over-particular about his own scenery, used 
to experience a prompting, every time he 
beheld the deputy, to tell him that he should 
go to his tailor and request that tailor to hit 
him on the head with a rubber plant and 
stretch his clothes. An urging to silence 
throbbed from his heart, however, on the 
Saturday of the week that witnessed the stock 
transfer. Ducker’s harness, as usual, mani- 
fested careless selection and keep, but its 
wearer overshadowingly manifested some- 
thing else. As he approached Stack’s desk, 
he gave an excellent imitation ‘of a fellow that 
had been sitting on extremely tough furniture. 

He dragged himself over the office carpet 
with body bent forward, as does the ‘un- 
fortunate with the back distress who excites 
our pity in the plaster advertisement. His 
globular face fairly shed sadness, and the 
“enck-wee, wee-enck! enck-wee, wee-enck!”’ 
of his new $1.80 shoes whined against Stack’s 
auditory nerves and thence distributed itself, 
in cold electric thrills, along his spinal tract. 

“Say, Stack,” mumbled the deputy, in a 
tired tone, ‘‘see Slattery, or any of the news- 
paper fellows you’re next to, and fix them up 
with the facts about my purchase from you, 
will you?” 

“What for?” 

“For publicity’s sake, and nothing else. 
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Frankly, I like to see my name and picture 
in the papers.” 

‘An orful painstookin’, sistermatical man!” 
With that pronouncement, one of the negro 
laborers around the City Hall had once 
solemnly withdrawn from an analytical study 
of Ducker. It put the deputy down exactly. 
What was he now going about, painstakingly 
and sytematically? Refusing to pester him- 
self with another question, Stack saw Slattery, 
and the Times-American, for which Slattery 
reported City Hall doings and misdoings, 
gave its readers, the following Monday 
morning, the story of how a great gladness 
had been passed by Stack to the deputy. 

Stack read it. He forgot it before luncheon 
time. He was awfully busy, nowadays, en- 
joying a consciousness of his own bettered 
appearance and brightened mental mood. 
In a country where hardly anything tells but 
work and wealth, Stack had been nothing but 
a pimple on a group, when it embraced men 
of money and lusty efforts. He now began 
to seem somebody. Anyway, he looked and 
felt happy. 

It was blithesomely that he asked Ducker, 
“Going shoplifting with your wife?” when 
the deputy, early that afternoon, slammed 
shut his desk. 

“Yes, I’m going to buy a skating cap and 
take a long walk,” replied Ducker. “I may 
not return. If I don’t, the lodge is closed.” 

The next afternoon, to the same inquiry 
he made the same reply. It was raining 
spaniels and wildcats. ‘Why should he take 
a long walk when the air’s full of water?” 
Stack asked himself. He knew soon enough. 

After he transferred his Goldfield-Buffalo 
stock to Ducker, he wrote a New York 
brokerage house to determine how much he 
lost when he sold his shares for sixty-five 
thousand. Their letter in reply he opened 
shortly after Ducker left the office. 

The New York people apprised him that 
the stock of the company in question was 
being kicked around the Goldfield Exchange 
at one cent per share. 

More than that, they hinted that he might, 
with little labor, find some of that stock lying 
around with no owner attached to it. 

Stack fainted in his desk chair. 

When he came to, he found that he had 
the city comptroller’s camp to himself. Of 
all the office electrics, his alone shone. The 
newshoys in the street were crying for sale 
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the last of the day’s editions. He concluded 
that his fellow-clerks, when they put their 
pencils away and declared the day over, had 
adjudged him entitled to a bald-faced nap 
on his political job at least once a year and 
accordingly had not disturbed him. 

Then he remembered that the deputy, 
when he announced his intention to. take a 
long walk, had spoken as would a lamed man 
who might, instead, have reasonably asked 
his friends: to carry him home on a shutter. 
He remembered that the deputy, leaving the 
office, had proceeded to the street with a bell- 
tolling effect. 

“He must even now be breathing only 
from habit, and not for the sake of life!” 
So, in effect, Stack soliloquized. ‘And his 
hatred for me—no, if I died tonight, he 
couldn’t weep at my funeral unless he attended 
it with a Bermuda onion up his sleeve. How 
in the name of goodness can I ever look him 
in the gills again?” 

Stack became meditative. The deputy 
knew, all right, that he had been hit on the 
head with a gold brick. Yet he had not cried 
out with the pain of the blow. 

That strange silence baffled all Stack’s 
conjectures till, suddenly, he recalled Ducker’s 
request that he, Stack, see Slattery and fix 
him up with the facts. Why—but before 
Stack completed the question in thought, he 
had the answer. By that newspaper story 
Ducker simply had brightened his false 
bait, the better to snare the schools of suckers 
that abound in all waters! 

Through it all, Ducker was acting himcelf 
to the life. He had not returned to the 
original owner of the Goldfield-Buffalo rub- 
bish with a mouthful of lamentations and 
with the humble admission that he had 
allowed himself to be used as a storage house 
for queer paper. Instead, he was taking 
long walks that he might contrive a devil’s 
scheme to dump his ex-Goldfield-Buffalo-Bill 
stock on some poor brother full of faith and 
hope—faith in any prospectus handed him, 
and the hope of a whole lot for less. It 
was Ducker’s audacious, brutal way. 

Squalling gooney birds and little men with 
bluish, bony faces chased Stack in his sleep 
all that night. The following morning, he 
went into the office with his heart beating 
in his throat. He furtively laid eyes on the 
deputy. Ye gods and winking augurs! 
What a change in the man’s note and look! 
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Ducker rang with the jollity of a fifteenth- 
century monastery full of fat monks, and his 
face somehow expressed the hymnal words, 
“T have sqdught and I have found.” Yes, 
he had sought and he had found—a victim. 
He had crowded his thousand shares of 
make-believe gold mine stock on somebody 
else. Somebody else was carrying the cress! 


* * * * * * * 


Stack chewed the rag with himself and 
harried his own heart with reproaches till 
one noon when, sweeping in from mid-day 
eating duty, he found Ducker alone in the 
office. 

As he drew on his alpaca work-coat, he 
said to the deputy: ‘‘You’re looking well, 
Mr. Ducker. I guess you’re not changing 
the shape of your head with worry over the 
tax on your property or your income, or 
your—stock.” 

“Oh, don’t tax my brain so,’”’ and Ducker, 
at his desk, laughed poorly. It was _ his 
habit, in trying moments, to crack the kind 
of jokes that a funny magazine editor rejects 
with thanks, regrets and rapidity, and to 
express enjoyment of his own wit in a nervous 
little hee-hee. 

Stack started the main fun without any 
curtain-raiser or preliminary dancing around. 
“Some time ago, Mr. Ducker, I stung you 
for sixty-five thousand dollars!” 

He and Ducker traded glances—and 
made ready to battle through trying moments. 

“Yes,” said Ducker, with another nanny- 
goat laugh, “I ought to hire somebody to 
pick them off me.” 

“Pick what off?” 

“The flies. I’m such a sweet sucker that 
I draw flies.” 

Then, swinging around in his chair, he 
faced Stack squarely. ‘‘See here, 
Why can’t you jolly yourself into thinking 
that somebody has blackjacked you and that 
you’ve lost your memory? Forget that trans- 
action! I have a hook in the roof of my 
mouth, and I’ve hung my tongue up on it. 
You hit me, but I’m not hollering. Now, 
why in the thunder—” 

“T understand,” interrupted Stack. 
sold.” 

“Did I?” 

Stack pushed his hands into his pants’ 
pockets. ‘‘What can you say, Mr. Ducker, 
if the party you landed the Goldfield-Buffale 
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‘stock on—er—meets you and asks you to 


give him back his money?” 

“Why, I’ll say I’m on my way to pay a 
doctor’s bill and can’t spare a cent.” 

The deputy tilted himself back in his chair 
and crossed his legs. ‘‘As for your playing 
spiritual adviser and physical director to me 
—say, Stack, will you have anything to do, 
tonight, when you get home?” 

‘Not anything in particular.” 

“Then, after you’ve eaten dinner, sit 
down in a quiet spot and have the rare sense 
or common sense to see that it pays to step 
over the other fellow’s breaches of propriety. 
Certainly, it doesn’t pay to step into them.” 

“Tt’s mine that I’m stepping into,” said 
Stack, and he gloomily sank into a chair at 
Ducker’s desk side. “Oh, I’m having a 
dickens of a time. I could get along, all 
right, without doing any good in the world, 
but—don’t you know?—I’ve got too strong 
a conscience or too weak a stomach to stick 
out a crooked deal. Mr. Ducker, I long to 
buy that stock—bum though it may be. The 
money I got from you has my permission to 
leave me.” 

Rapidly the deputy worked his eyelids, as 
would a man coaxing himself out of a doze. 
“Did I hear something then?” he exclaimed. 
“‘Please kick me gently in the shins till I 
see if I’m sleeping.” 

His half-shut eyes gave every assurance 
that he regarded Stack with a heart full of 
contempt. ‘‘Goodness me! Here’s another 
American that doesn’t like the looks of the 
money he has! Well, snow’s falling heavily 
in the Panhandle region of Texas,’ and he 
lifted his eyebrows in philosophical acceptance 
of all earthly oddities. 

At the occurrence of something to him, he 
sat upright. “‘If you pull the insides of your 
pockets out and clean yourself of this coin, 
how are you going to resist Miss Wean’s 
breach of promise suit ?” 

“T’ve already tied a knot in that game of 
hers,” said Stack. ‘My attorney signalled 
my willingness to marry her—and she per- 
formed a cold backdown. See, Mr. Ducker? 
I didn’t want to be done, any more than I 
want to do this fellow that you fed.” 

Now, throwing his feet up on his desk, 
Ducker sighed: 

‘Well, an honest confession is good for 
the heart. I'll tell the whole truth, Stack. 
I’m a pessimist. I believe that everything 
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happens for the worst, and I do my best to 
make the best of the worst. When you stuck 
that sick stock on me, I simply ripped it off 
and wrapped it around another. Stung 
myself, I wheeled and walloped somebody 
else. You didn’t deceive me. I didn’t 
deceive him. I let him deceive himself. Yes, 
Slattery’s story brought him in. Now, I 
can’t recover from you, and he can’t recover 
from me. I didn’t lose a cent—nor did I 
quit a dollar to the good. You're the one 
that’s in.” 

“Then everything’s up to me.” Stack 
uttered that with an accent of relief, and 
asked: ‘‘Who’s your victim?” 

“‘One laugh, ten cents,” answered Ducker. 
Then, ‘‘His identity—” 

““You’re going to say—is your own affair ?”’ 

“Glad to hear you say it for me, Stack. 
My business is mine, and your business is 
thine.” 

To Stack’s astonishment, he added: 
“‘You’re not going to get that sucker’s name, 
and if you advertise for it, 1 may horsewhip 
you. Let him alone, not for the sake of 
your sixty-five thousand, but for my—well, 
never mind. Just let him sell as I did.” 

““Man alive!” shouted Stack. ‘Ain’t 
there going to be an end to this?” 

“Not right away. Not if the fellow I 
favored begins the game all over again. 
Certainly not.” Almost frantically, then, 
Ducker ground this out: “Can’t you get 
larry to my game? No? Well, listen. I 
want the sale of that stock to go on with 
monotonous frequency, because I want to 
get <s far away as I can from the fellow that 
has it.” 

Stack stared at Ducker in a kind of holy 
horror. 

“‘Have you no conscience, Mr. Ducker?” 

“Tt isn’t on speaking terms with me,” 
answered the deputy. ‘Even if it were, it 
couldn’t talk high enough to make me forget 
—my wife. That’s just whatI said. Strange 
though it may sound in these days, I’m in 
love with my wife. I tell you all this re- 
luctantly, Stack, but you had to have it— 
and there it is. It explains my attitude— 
or will after I’ve reviewed things. Here I 
go. For the possession of your Goldfield- 
Zebra stock, you and I fenced like andabatae 
—Latin for blindfolded gladiators, that is— 
and I speared a quince. Now, if my wife 
heard about what I gathered in, she’d run 
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up a six months’ board bill in Reno, Nevada. 
There, you know, an allegation of a husband’s 
stupidity, if supported by the evidence, 
constitutes sufficient grounds for a divorce. 
So talk on. I’m sweetly content with what 
I’ve done. You can’t make me feel bad if 
you want to.” 

“And you can’t make me feel any worse,” 
Stack groaned. ‘Oh, it’s tough to be a 
crook. If the injured party or the police 
don’t make it uncomfortable for you, you 
make it uncomfortable for yourself. That’s 
my experience. I can’t be anything but 
disagreeable to myself.” 

He jumped to his feet. 

“Mr. Ducker, I’m going to hunt the hills 
for the man that’s limping around with that 
load, and I’m glad because of my determina- 
tion.” 

‘And I’m glad that you’re glad!” Ducker 


burst out. ‘“‘Here he comes now—with 
mystic timeliness—like an angel in the 
Bible!” 


Through the opened office door, Stack 
saw walking through the corridor Mr. 
Schooley, a member of the wealthy Mana- 
hawkin Avenue set and councilman from 
the fashionable First Ward. This man Stack 
had heard described as one who felt himself 
the center from which the city grew—he had 
come to it and they had built it around him. 
He had heard, too, that Schooley’s was a 
manner stiflingly sweet—that, from constant 
contacts with the nuisances that infest the 
path of the man in politics, for favors or for 
the complimentary notice of a ‘‘How-d’ye- 
do?” and a handshake, Schooley had ac- 
quired a leathery patience and a slippery 
suavity. Stack felt hungrily curious to see 
what sample of this sweet manner Mr. 
Schooley would show when he addressed the 
task that was bound to confront him—the 
task of tightly sitting on, and smothering, 
the fact that in a dash for a whole lot he had 
been clouted in a way to make the gods 
howl with hilarity—he, Mr. Schooley, the 
important man that walked to business every 
morning looking wise. 

He brastled into the office. With a dip 
of his head and a lustrous smile, he shook 
Ducker’s hand, as though infatuated with 
the deputy. Introduced to Stack, he de- 
clared himself prostrated with pleasure at 
meeting so prepossessing a young man as, 
he said, he perceived Mr. Stack to be. 
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Schooley was fat, and had _ sideboards. 
He looked like the heroine’s banker father 
in the play. 

“Well, how are you, Councilman?” asked 
Ducker, when all three had seated themselves. 

“T’'m looking bad, possibly—but feeling 
good, thank you.” 

“Oh! You feel that you’re looking bad. 
Too bad!” 

Ducker, conscious that a crisis was near, 
had begun to splatter Schooley with poor 
puns, and to sneeze in nervous laughter at 
them. 

“T have something to say to you, my dear 
Mr. Ducker.”’ 

Schooley produced that in a pensive tone, 
and with a pardon-begging air, as though 
grieved at having to subject Ducker to even 
the least mental stress. 

“To which one of us?’ asked the deputy. 

Schooley lifted his hand and aimed his in- 
dex finger at Ducker. 

“Don’t point that finger at me that way— 
it might go off!” said Ducker, still jesting 
with the heartiness of a man condemned to 
be shot. 

Schooley, honoring Ducker’s joke with a 
pale laugh, dropped his hand to his knee, and 
said: ‘‘The attorney for the People’s Trust 
and Savings Company—Mr. William Tecum- 
seh Sherman McClain, to be sure—he has 
made inquiries, in the due course of the 
bank’s business, as to the value of stock in the 
Goldfield-Buffalo Mining Company. A week 
ago, I must explain, I went to the bank to get 
a loan on that stock. Today, from Attorney 
McClain, I got the laugh.” 

As he said that soberly, neither Stack nor 
Ducker parted lips to shout an appreciation 
of the comedy of that particular little climax. 

“There’s a short, quiet way out of all 
this,” Ducker remarked quickly. “TI said 
a quiet way.” 

“T mark you.” 

“‘T hardly need remind a man of your in- 
telligence, Councilman, that it would ruin 
your reputation for business judgment here— 
it would make a holy show of you—I mean, 
a loud grab for your money.” 

“My money?” said Schooley, politely 
remonstrative in tone, and, with the query, 
as lavish of little movements as a man with 
the hives. “My dear Mr. Ducker, don’t 
think I’ve come for that money.” 

A pause, and he began, as would a town’s 
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prominent business man jollying along the 
young men of the high school graduating 
class with a ‘‘Success” address: ‘‘The only 
way to get anything is to work for it.” 

That sounded sensible enough, but Stack 
and Ducker looked at each other with 
wrinkled foreheads. What point was Schooley 
trying to make? 

“Don’t say that to me,” Ducker begged 
the councilman, for the deputy still was 
uneasily jocular. “Ive got a political job 
already, and I’m stuck to it faster than the 
paint on a house.” 

Here Stack spoke for the first time, taking 
care to go no further than a literal agreement 
with Mr. Schooley. ‘‘Yes, a man gets little, 
I guess, by standing at a window and taking 
the landscape in.” Stack was ready to draw 
check to Schooley for sixty-five thousand, but 
he ached to find out why Schooley did not 
demand the money. 

Schooley didn’t want it, and he said so 
twenty times. Stack and Ducker heard him 
out with neither the blink of an eye nor the 
movement of a muscle. Theirs were as the 
faces of two little inmates of a state orphan- 
age listening, at its Christmas entertainment, 
to the odd talk of the stage artist hired for 
the occasion. When Schooley told them for 
the twentieth time that he came not to get his 
money back, he fished a packet from his Prince 
Albert and said to Ducker, “Take this.” 

The deputy gazed at the Manahawkin 
Avenue mark with an admiration so warm 
that he couldn’t with safety, just then, have 
carried matches in his clothes. 

“Tt’s yours to have and to hold,” said 
Schooley. 

Ducker, however, kept his ten command- 
ments in his lap. So Stack, recognizing the 
paper as the certificate that De Cluné had 
hotly hunted, signified, by a gesture, that he 
was in a receptive mood. Schooley handed 
it to him. 

As he reseated himself, he courteously 
asked Stack to pardon him for not having 
offered it first to its original owner.. That 
was Schooley, all right. Had he tripped over 
his own heels, he would have gotten to his 
feet and apologized to himself. His urbanity 
was becoming of a sweetness that obliged 
Stack to take short breaths. 

The young clerk removed a rubber band 
from the certificate, unfolded it, and looked 
down into its familiar face. Its color was 
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brown. That, of course, might have been 
meant to relate to the complexions of the 
sun-beaten Nevada miners. At its top ap- 
peared a steamship, a blacksmith pounding a 
horseshoe, a railroad train, a farmer with an 
armful of corn, and other persons and things 
representative enough of industry. Straight 
through them were printed in red ink the 
words, ‘“‘Full-Paid and Non-Assessable”— 
the joker on the certificate, thrown in to 
lighten the heart of its sucker-holder. Stack 
remembered that he had received with this 
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certificate a letter from one of the officials 
of the company, thanking him for his con- 
fidence in them. The certificate then had 
Jacked the secretary’s signature, and he had 
returned it to them that they might supply 
the omission. There sprawled the secre- 
tary’s signature now—the signature, very 
likely, of Willie the office boy. 

When Stack raised his eyes, Ducker was 
relighting the butt of an onery cigar. The 
instant its fumes—which would have worried 
a dying dog out of a tannery—reached 
Schooley, he picked up his hat and otherwise 
indicated that his departure was imminent. 
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A GREAT DEAL FOR A LITTLE BIT 


Ere he left, he lost to them his famous 
lecture, ‘Just a Few Words On What Con- 
stitutes a Sucker.” 

“Every minute, wisely did Mr. Barnum 
remark, one of them makes his debut on the 
stage of the world—one that looks for a great 
deal for a little bit and that gets it—in the 
neck. 

“Well,” Schooley continued, “I have 
learned my lesson, and I think that at sixty- 
five thousand I paid for it cheaply. I trust 
that I shall so conduct myself in the future 
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sson,”’ said Schooley. 
as to justify the act of the friends that survive 
me in placing on my headstone this line: 
‘In life, he asked and expected only a reason- 
able percentage of profit on the dollar’s worth 
traded.’ Of course, the young man here, Mr. 
Stack, is too sensible to take pride in the 
way he came by his great deal. I shan’t 
call it the usual great deal, which is some- 
thing acquired criminally—far be it from me 
to do that!—for Mr. Stack did nothing to 
induce a visit from that gentleman to whose 
advent into our city this carnival of self- 
deception goes back for its beginning.” 
Ducker turned to Stack. “The council- 
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man means Eugene De Clune, or Eugene 
the Clown. Somebody filled him up over 
in New York, he did a little private detective 
work and learned that you held some of this 
twenty per cent. paper, and he streaked here 
to snap it up. That’s the whole story, I 
dare say.” 

With a dainty tact and a fine gentleness 
amazing to Stack, who had read Ducker 
a man that would have used one foot to tie 
up a fresh layer cake securely, the deputy 
directly addressed Mr. Schooley: 

“Councilman, we feel yours is a charity 
that will tolerantly think of Eugene De 
Clune as one of those innocent tools that the 
gods use when they turn their dirty tricks.” 

“‘Y wonder what has become of that fellow,” 
said Stack. His memory, quickened by the 
mere naming of De Clune, gave him as vivid 
a picture of that gentleman as the New 
Yorker himself could have furnished, had he 
been actually present with his air of being 
keen enough to see wind. 

' “When they last sighted Mr. De Clune,” 
said Ducker, ‘‘a little boy was chasing him 
across the lots.” 

Stack and the deputy comptroller presently 
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.dismissed the stung but gracious Schooley 
with their blessing. 

‘‘Sixty-five thousand for a lesson like that!” 
exclaimed Stack, as he heard Schooley’s 
walk-away steps in the corridor. 

‘For your silence, rather,” grunted Ducker. 
“Yes. Can’t you see? If he had taken your 
money, you’d have to explain your poverty 
to your expectant friends and _ relatives. 
Then everyone would know how Mr. 
Schooley, jumping for a whole lot for a little 
bit, fell into a barrel of flour and crawled out 
looking like a fine clown to be chairman of the 
Councilmanic Finance Committee. I won’t 
say anything because I, too, fell for the 
Goldfield-Rhinoceros stock, and I need my 
wife’s respect—you won’t say anything, 
because you’ve got the money—and so Mr. 
Schooley can continue to look wise in public.” 

“Oh, T’ll hold my tongue,” said Stack. 

“‘Certainly you will, since you now realize 
what the least noise from you would mean 
to us. One word from you, and the littie 
boy that was chasing Eugene De Clune over 
a vacant lot when Mr. De Clune was last 
seen—he’d turn and pursue me and Mr, 
Schooley.” 


A THANKSGIVING 


EAR Lord, I thank Thee for the bird, 
The frail, frail bird that died 
And left me hope—a lyric word— 
And nothing else beside! 


I thank Thee for the cloud of white, 
The cloud that passed away, 

But left me alms of golden light 
Tc cheer my lonely way! 


I thank Thee for the grass so green, 
The mown grass, sweet in death, 

That left me, like a scent serene, 
Courage and trust and faith! 


I thank Thee for the leaf of fire, 
The leaf that fell afar 

And lit my soul with the desire, 
And glory of a star! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason, 
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ROM out the gray dusk hanging 

low o’er the river came the muffled 

sound of voices, weird and un- 

canny, as though coming from 
specters afloat there in the chill mist. The 
bow of a boat grated upon the pebbly shore; 
a moment later a number of shadowy forms, 
silent now as the. very shadows they re- 
sembled, scrambled out upon the land, 
paused only to assure themselves their land- 
ing had not been observed, then hurried 
away into the somber gloom of the fast- 
gathering night. 

In the rank growth of weeds fringing the 
river’s bank crouched the figure of a man. 
Since early twilight he had lain there watch- 
ing, awaiting eagerly the coming of these mys- 
terious boatmen. With breathless intensity he 
watched them anchor; then, as they turned to 
leave, he followed, with cautious steps, closely 
behind. 

It was no slight task, this to which Jim 
Pemberton, of the United States ° Secret 
Service, had been assigned—the task of 
running to earth a gang of counterfeiters 
operating along the Rio Grande, under the 
leadership, presumably, of the notorious 
Hank Willet. Men older in the service had 
attempted it many times, and failed. It 
meant a name and reputation for Pemberton 
should he succeed, for Willet’s great skill as 
an artisan was exceeded even by the adroit- 
ness with which he had ever eluded the keen- 
witted men sent out to effect his capture. 

The orders Pemberton had received from 
the department were brief and not especially 
specific. He was left pretty much to his own 
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resources as to choosing the best manner of 
procedure. The chief, however, had thought 
best to offer a few words of caution, in case 
the elusive leader of the counterfeiters should 
be taken. 

. . “If you get him, he must then be 
guarded with the utmost vigilance. Any 
consideration shown him is likely to prove 
costly. He is a renegade cut-throat, 
in whom the quality of mercy is unknown.” 


* * * * * * * 


In the guise of a prospective purchaser of 
lands, Pemberton had taken up his abode 
in a small, desolate river town. From this 
point he had scoured the country for miles 
around, without detecting the slightest evi- 
dence of the counterfeiters. Then, while 
returning home late one night from a. long 
ride out into the rural districts, he struck a 
trail which he believed was the one he sought 
In passing an old, deserted mansion standing 
alone in a desolate orchard just at the edge 
of the village, he noticed within its crumbling 
walls the faint gleam of a mysterious light. 
He said nothing of the incident to his driver, 
but drove-on to his hotel, determined to 
investigate further, later in the night. 

The house, once a pretentious building, 
had been going down in decay for years 
A portion of the high gable roof had fallen 
in, the blinds creaked dismally to and fro 
before the broken windows, and the once 
carefully kept grounds were given over 
entirely to a tangled growth of weeds and 
briars. The people of the community avoided 
the place. 
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Pemberton had been told strange, uncanny 
tales of a white-robed figure that wandered 
at night through the desolate orchard, moan- 
ing as though in deepest distress; of how 
suddenly, when it had reached a certain spot, 
it would utter a wail as of mortal anguish 
and disappear as though swallowed by the 
earth. These stories served now to strengthen 
the suspicions he had formed regarding the 
place. He felt that a visit to the “spooks” 
might produce some very material results. 

His first nocturnal trip to the old mansion, 
however, was only partially successful. 
Nothing within the gloomy old walls showed 
the slightest evidence of human occupants, 
though the moaning of the wind through 
the broken cornices, the creaking of doors 
upon their rusty hinges, and the mold and 
dismal ruin on every side made belief in the 
ghostly stories he had heard surprisingly 
easy. He had completed his search of the 
house, and was passing along through the 
orchard on his way back to the village, when 
he suddenly came upon a narrow, winding 
pathway leading off through the tangled 
shrubbery. Clearly the path was still being 
used, so he followed it, ascertaining at length 
that it ended abruptly, after much torturous 
winding, out upon the bank of the river. 
This discovery, in connection with the light 
he had detected earlier in the night, was 
sufficient to convince him that the old ruin 
was being used as a rendezvous of some 
sort. He decided to take up a secret watch 
the following night, at the point where the 
pathway led to the ruin; and this plan had 
resulted in the first tangible success he had 
attained since beginning his quest in the 
neighborhood. 

A thrill of exultation had swept over him, 
when, after a long, weary vigil, he witnessed 
the landing of the boatmen; and now, as he 
crept stealthily along behind, hope was high 
within him that in a few days, at least, he 
would be possessed of information such as 
would enable him to bring down a raiding 
party; and the reign of the notorious Hank 
Willet and his gang would be speedily 
terminated. In the exhilaration of the 
thought, he suddenly recalled to mind his 
young bride whom he had left away back 
in the East, eagerly awaiting the outcome 
of his hazardous venture. ‘I’m glad for 
Jean’s sake,” he murmured to himself, as 
he hurried on through the uncertain light. 
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“She’s going to be mighty proud when she 
hears that I have succeeded where so many 
have failed.” At that moment, in making 
a sudden turn in the pathway, he found him- 
self but a few paces behind the others. He 
dropped quickly to the earth, deeming it 
the part of caution now to advance no 
further until the men had reached and 
entered their rendezvous. 

A pall of black, dismal clouds o’erspread 
the sky. Through the low-spreading trees 
of the lonely orchard the night wind shrieked 
and sighed unceasingly like complaining 
voices of souls tormented. Pemberton, though 
by no means of the timorous sort, felt a 
shudder of dread as he lay crouched on the 
soft mold; a moment longer he waited, then 
crept slowly forward through the under- 
growth toward the dark outline of the house 
of mystery beyond. On through the orchard 
he passed with stealthy tread until he reached 
the wide veranda, extending the entire 
length of the front of the ruin. Here he raised 
himself carefully to an erect position and 
gazed intently over the high banister. At 
the far corner of the lower floor gleamed a 
feeble light; above the sighing of the wind he 
heard the hum of voices and the muffled 
tread of feet. 

He passed softly to the end of the dark 
corridor, where a door swung to and fro 
on its broken hinges, and started to enter; 
at that instant the cold muzzle of a revolver 
was pressed against his temple. 

Taken so completely by surprise, he was 
quickly disarmed, pulled within the case- 
ment and dragged to the inner room from 
whence he had seen the light, e’er he could 
make any resistance whatever. A flood of 
light fell upon him as he was. suddenly 
thrust through the narrow door of the room 
which now served as a workshop, and a 
score of burly ruffians crowded closely about 
him in an uproar of rage and astonishment. 
Notwithstanding his sudden capture and the 
danger attending his predicament, the keen 
eyes of the Secret Service man took in every 
detail of the room and the members of the 
gang. That they were counterfeiters there 
could be no further doubt; their tools and 
metal dies lay scattered about on every side, 
and by their manner and general make-up, 
and the methods they were employing in their 
work, he knew that he was in the hands of 
the notorious Hank Willet gang, but of that 
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worthy himself he had as yet caught no 
glimpse. From the dark, sinister looks cast 
in his direction, he knew that his life was in 
the greatest peril; still, he reasoned that they 
would hardly act until the return of their 
leader, and he determined on a bold stroke; 
at least, he could scarcely make his condition 
any more desperate. In response to the 
gruff demands from all sides for him to state 
his business and who he was, he assumed an 
air of easy insolence and replied calmly: 

“‘T see you don’t know me; but there ain’t 
one of you here who hasn’t heard of me! 
I’m Ned Florence, king pin of ’em all!” 

The name he had spoken was that of the 
most renowned counterfeiter the country 
had ever produced, with the exception, 
possibly, of Hank Willet himself. The men 
about him gave vent to a low murmur of 
mingled astonishment and disdain. It was 
a daring game he was playing, but he looked 
calmly around the circle of evil faces with all 
the insolent arrogance he could assume, as 
though he considered them, each and every 
one, too far beneath him to notice. While 
some of the gang seetned undecided, the 
balance were outspoken in their disbelief 
and open scorn, and an uproar of gruff voices 
sounded about him on all sides: ‘Prove it! 
You’re a spy! a spy! If ye’r Ned Florence, 
ye’ve got to show us, an’ be mighty quick 
about it!” 

He greeted their angry cries with scornful 
indifference; then, reaching calmly into his 
pocket, he brought forth a shining half dollar, 
and passed it over, with lofty contempt, to 
the noisy crowd. 

“You say to prove it!”’ he called out hotly. 
“T will prove it! Is there one among you 
that can make a half dollar equal to that? 
Naw, there ain’t: an’ there never will be; 
that’s the Ned Florence brand!” 

He glanced contemptuously at the crowd 
at they passed the coin from one to another 
in respectful admiration; there was a marked 
change, already, in their attitude toward him. 
The coin was genuine, fresh from the mint, 
but he felt that his bluff was making good, 
and he continued to play the part he had 
assumed the best he knew how. Picking up 
a handful of loose coins from a bench nearby, 
and assuming an easy, patronizing air, he 
continued: 

“This stuff you’re turnin’ out does very 
well; some of it is really good, in fact. But 
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now I leave to you, as men, is it in the same 
class with the sample I showed you?” 

The gang was forced to admit, though 
reluctantly, the inferior quality of their own 
product as compared with the beautiful 
workmanship of the Florence coin. Sus- 
picion was now almost wholly dispelled, and 
they clung eagerly upon every word uttered 
by this master workman. 

“Now,” he continued leisurely, ‘‘while I 
say your goods is by no means bum work, 
still it can be improved on mightily; and 
it’s this crude work turned out that hurts 
us all alike! For this reason only, I thought 
I would pay you all a little visit, and sort 
of exchange ideas which might be a help to 
both sides. Now you know who I am, an’ 
what I’m here for; if you'll kindly present 
me to your leader, I’d like to have a talk 
with him.” 

The crowd was completely won over by 
his manner of easy confidence; his bluff was 
working, but he knew it would take the 
utmost care and caution to go on with his 
part, and avoid making any slip by which 
their suspicions might again be aroused. 

““Where’s your leader?” he demanded 
again, authoritatively. 

One of the gang, who had evidently been 
chosen spokesman, shuffled forward, and 
cap in hand, addressed the distinguished 
visitor. 

“You'll have to sort of overlook the wel- 
come we gave ye, pal,” he began awkwardly, 
“but, ye know, appearances was all ag’in’ 
ye. Now, regarding our leader, he’s gone 
out, an’ won’t be in ag’in ’til about three 
o’clock; of course you’ll want to wait an’ see 
him, so jes’ make yourself to home, an’ any 
pointers ye might care to give us about the 
work, we’ll be more’n glad to git.” 

The spokesman withdrew, with conscious 
pride in the successful delivery of such al- 
together satisfactory remarks, and the men 
at once resumed their work, leaving Pember- 
ton to roam about the room as he chose, no 
little concerned in mind as to what the pros- 
pective meeting with the leader would bring 
forth, for he knew that the cunning and 
alert Willet, the notorious ‘‘Renegade of the 
Rio Grande,” would prove a far more dif- 
ficult proposition to handle. In order that 
he might not again cause the gang to suspect 
him, however, he felt that the only course 
remaining for him was to await the arrival 
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of the leader, then make a supreme effort 
to delude him also, until an opportunity 
should present itself whereby he might be 
enabled to escape from his perilous position. 

Shortly before three o’clock the leader 
came. Drawing him to one side, the members 
of the gang quickly informed him of the 
arrival of the renowned Ned Florence, and 
all the circumstances attending his visit. 
He listened to them in silence, a storm 
gathering on his swarthy countenance; then 
with quick rapid strides he came forward 
and stood with folded arms before the secret 
service man. A sinister smile played upon 
his thin, cruel lips. A hush fell upon the 
gang, as with breathless interest they awaited 
the words of their leader. 

The element of danger was nothing new 
to Pemberton; he had many times en- 
countered perilous situations unshaken; but 
now a chill of dread apprehension fastened 
upon him; the glittering eyes of the outlaw 
seemed to burn into him and strangely 
enervate him. For a moment the leader 
stood motionless as a statue, then he spoke, 
and his tones were soft and velvety, but in 
their very suavity was a menace that cut like 
a knife. 

“So,” he sneered, ‘‘we have Ned Florence 
with us, have we? Well, we’re uncommon 
glad to see him: so very glad, in fact—” 
here his voice hardened and his eyes shone 
with passion—“‘so de-lighted, we’re goin’ to 
string him up in five minutes’ time!” 

He took out his heavy gold watch as 
though to make an exact calculation, while 
his men fell back, stupefied with dread of 
his wrath, and amazement at the sudden 
turn of affairs. 

In silence, Pemberton awaited his doom 
to be pronounced. He felt that all hope 
had forsaken him, but as a drowning man will 
grasp at a straw, he studied the figure before 
him; the scrutiny served only to emphasize 
the peril of his position. 

The man was of powerful build. His face, 
notwithstanding its hard, cruel lines, was 
handsome withal, denoting both intelligence 
and will power to an unusual degree. His 
rule of the rough men around him was 
supreme; they cowered now at every glance 
of his flashing eye. Suddenly he turned upon 
them and fairly hissed forth his scorn and 
contempt. 

“You're a nice lot of curs to call yourselves 
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men, ain’t you? You sure are a sweet bunch 
of trustin’ an’ confidin’ critturs, I mus’ say! 
Ned Florence? He ain’t no more Ned 
Florence than I be! He’s a sneakin’ hound 
of a government spy, that’s what he is, an’ 
you took him right in among you! Say, if 
the sheriff of this here county had come to 
you bunch of ol’ women, an’ said, ‘Howdy, 
friends, I’m the Angel Gabriel,’ I actually 
believe you weak, snivellin’ sisters would 
have said: ‘Why, howdy, Gab! come right 
in, an’ hev a chair!’” 

He paused and gazed around at them in 
scornful contempt. For a moment they stood 
in sullen silence, then moved by common 
impulse they sprang forward to wreak their 
vengeance on the intruder who had brought 
down upon them the scathing sarcasm and 
rebuke of their leader. Like a flash he sprang 
between them and their intended victim. 
“No, you don’t!” he shouted imperiously. 
“You’ve had your set-to with this gentleman: 
now I’m goin’ to have mine!” They fell 
back, grumbling, but he heeded them not. 

“Four of you stan’ guard over the prisoner, 
while I make a few preparations; the rest 
of you pack up; we're goin’ to hit the trail 
for other parts before daylight!” Without 
another glance in the direction of the captive, 
he began busying himself with the details 
of the plan his active mind had conceived 
on the instant. 

He took a heavy revolver from his belt, 
and fastened the stock securely in an iron 
vise; then attaching a string to the hammer, 
adjusting it carefully so as to leave it poised 
in the air, he tied the other end of the cord 
to a nail in the wall. This much accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, he ordered Pem- 
berton to be strapped to the chair in which 
he sat, facing the loaded revolver, the barrel 
of which was pointed straight at his breast. 
Pemberton gazed at the hurried preparations 
wonderingly, but he was soon to be relieved 
of all doubt concerning the.outlaw’s intention. 
Willet’s next move was to take a candle and 
cut a notch in it, in which he inserted the 
cord attached to the hammer of the revolver. 
Then he set the candle on a low table midway 
between the weapon and the helpless captive, 
and with a fiendish leer lighted the wick. 
His plan was plain enough to all now; when 
the tiny flame burned through the tallow 
down to the slender cord inserted in the notch, 
the hammer would be released, and striking 
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the cartridge, would send a bullet into the 
breast of the helpless victim facing it. The 
whole horrible, deadly contrivance was quite 
in keeping with the reputation for brutal 
deeds and cruelty which Hank Willet bore; 
he stood back now and gazed at the arrange- 
ments he had completed critically and ap- 
provingly. 

“You will live longer than I first intended,” 
he said confidingly to Pemberton. ‘You 
see, your last moments are to be such excep- 
tionally pleasant ones, I’m goin’ to prolong 
them somewhat; instead of five minutes 
to live, you’re goin’ to have thirty!” 

He paused, and looked at his captive as 
though he expected some plea for mercy 
to escape the lips of the doomed man; none 
was forthcoming, and angered at the other’s 
complacency, he approached closer and hissed 
his threats into the pale face of the captive. 

“In half an hour the candle will have 
burned down even with the string, and the 
hammer will be released! In the meantime, 
you can sit and watch it gettin’ lower—lower— 
til finally the string snaps in two; then comes 
the dark! No more visits will the great Ned 
Florence make to the Hank Willet gang 
then!” He turned away with a low, mock- 
ing laugh, and busied himself in the hasty 
preparations being made by his men for 
immediate flight. Ten minutes later all the 
gang of counterfeiters, together with their 
worthy leader, had silently departed. The 
lights in the building had all been put out: 
all save one—the tiny, flickering flame of the 
candle before the tortured, struggling man. 
Lower, lower it sank in the candle, nearer 
each instant to the cord, the severing of which 
would mean to the hapless victim—eternity. 


* * * * a * * 


Throughout the house the wind shricked 
dismally, rattling the dilapidated window 
frames and shutters as though they were 
being rudely shaken by angry, unseen hands. 
A big, tawny rat came out of a hole in the 
corner of the room. He gazed intently at 
Pemberton with sharp, beady eyes; then, as 
though aware of the helpless condition of the 
captive, scampered about unconcernedly in 
search of food. 

Pemberton had heard it told, ofttimes, 
that a man brought face to face with death 
will recall in rapid succession events of his 
past life; he experienced no such emotions 
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now. One thought only came to his mind— 
the thought of the little, loving woman away 
back in the East, waiting, longing for the one 
who would never return to her. He won- 
dered in a vague sort of way how long it 
would be before they found him there, 
strapped to the chair, a bullet wound in his 
breast; how long she would have to wait 
in an agony of suspense before even knowing 
the fate which had overtaken him. 

He tugged and strained at the thongs which 
held him, but all in vain; the chair itself 
had been fastened securely to the floor; he 
could move not an inch to the right or left 
to get from in front of that gleaming, deadly 
barrel. In his desperation he would have 
shouted for help, hoping perchance someone 
passing might hear him and come to his 
rescue, but he knew that the shrieking of the 
wind would have drowned the sound of his 
voice long before it could pass the orchard. 

He reproached himself bitterly for his own 
carelessness in being made a captive. He 
had known the character of the ruffian he 
sought; his chief himself had told him the 
outlaw was a merciless cut-throat, and to 
take no chances. 

Lower, lower sank the tiny flame! 

He watched it now with a sort of stolid 
fascination; only at intervals now came the 
realization that one inch lower on the candle 
meant—the end of life! 

At times the flame seemed to stand quietly 
at the same level; again it seemed to madly 
devour the tallow as though in eager, frantic 
haste to reach the fatal string, and end it all. 
And ever through his brain ran the same 
frenzied thought—the little woman, waiting, 
waiting; at last, despairing. 

With one last frantic effort he strained on 
the thongs, and for the first time raised his 
voice in anguish. 

“Poor, poor little Jean!’ he gasped, and 
fell back exhausted, all hope forsaken. 

At that mement the straps which bound him 
parted, and he fell limply forward onto the 
floor. He looked up in dazed amazement; 
the leader of the counterfeiters stood before 
him, calmly replacing in his belt again the 
revolver from the vise. 

“Stranger,” he said, not unkindly, “I’ve 
got a bad name, it’s true,—an’ I reckon I 
deserve all folks say of me; but black as I 
am, I’ve never yet gone clean back on any 
man who has shown me he is a man, an’ brave 








LIFE’S PURPOSE 


clean to the backbone! I’ve seen you facin’ 
death without a whimper—exceptin’ when you 
thought of the little woman—an’ I’m not goin’ 
to have her cryin’ her eyes out ’cause you 
didn’t come back to her. I took a likin’ 
to you right from the start. I liked your 
nerve in tellin’ them fools of mine you were 
Ned Florence—an’ you come mighty nigh 
gettin’ away with it! I ‘resolved to myself 
I’d give you one chance for your life; if you’d 
proved to be a sniv’lin’ coward, you’d have 
been a dead man, five minutes from now; but 
you made good, proved yourself, an’ now 
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you’re free. You’ve busted up operations 
around here all right enough, and now, if you 
say so, you an’ me are quits!” 

He stooped hurriedly, and blew out the 
candle. Before Pemberton could utter a word 
he had departed as suddenly as he had 
appeared. 

Weak and limp, the secret service man 
groped his way to the door. In the east a 
faint flush of crimson betokened the dawn 
of day; and far down the road came the 
sound of clattering hoofs, fainter and fainter, 
until finally they died away in the distance. 


LIFE’S PURPOSE 


JNTO the heart of every man, 
There comes a purpose and a plan, 

By which he builds his life each day, 

Onward and upward in the way. 


A courage true that will lead him on 

Through the waves of disaster fierce and strong, 
Forever before him he sees the goal, 

Toward which he is striving with all his soul. 


When for the moment the clouds hang low, 

O. it And the journey onward seems sad and slow; 
Over the mountain of worldly care, 
There comes to comfort this message rare. 


Not what we seem in the daily strife, 

Tells the story of our true life; 

But what in our heart we long to be, 

That only our Lord, not the world, can see. 


So onward and upward in the way, 
Heeding not what the world may say, 
But listening oft to the still small voice, 
Which wid him ever in his choice. 


Thus one more link in the chain of life, 

Is made firm and strong from each day’s strife: 
Until at last with the chain complete, 

He lays it down at his Master's feet. 


—Gretchen L. Libby. 
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OSTON is always expected to do things 
a little better than they are done else- 
where. Perhaps old ‘Tri-Mountain” has 
been a little sleepy of late years, but the 
1915” spirit is sweeping through her now 
-and awakening everyone. The movement is 
rapidly growing, and is approved by the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade, the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, district organizations and other power- 
ful bodies, as well as the schools and churches. 
All are “getting together,” that Boston may 
be the finest city on earth “in 1915”—note 
the definite date. 

Meetings have been held night after night 
at Faneuil Hall, the “cradle of liberty,” 
which has nursed many a patriotic move- 
ment. If Peter Faneuil could amble down 
Tremont Street today, he would find everyone 
talking about “Boston—1915,” and would 
probably be handed this business-like postal: 

“TI believe all citizens should unite definitely to work for 
their city, and therefore pledge such service as I can give to 
* Boston-1915.’ ” 

Space is left for the names of organizations 
likely to be interested. The first proposition 
is to thoroughly discuss purposes and plans, 
and have a definite understanding, utilizing 
the old “town meetin’” spirit, which is still 
alive in New England. Another suggestion 
is that each organization shall ‘review the 
ideals and possibilities of its own particular 
work.” And a broader idea is: ‘“‘Learn what 
is to be learned from other cities, here and 
abroad, where success has been made along 
improvement lines.” 

On the reverse side of the card is advice 
as to “what you can do” personally. These 
personal efforts are fast crystalizing into 
unanimity of action and the determination to 
achieve great things in the next six years—if 
every inhabitant and every organization 
works, there is no limit to what may be done. 
“Boston—1915” is the watchword of all 
Boston people to better general conditions. 
Enthusiasm is growing, and many are be- 
ginning to visit parts of the city they never 
saw before. 


On Patriots’ Day, April 19th, I found 
myself on Salem Street, in old Boston, watch- 
ing for the two lanterns which every year are 
hung up in the belfry of the old North Church 
to commemorate the signal that informed Paul 
Revere, waiting and watching on the Charles- 
town shore, that Gray’s British infantry 
were about to cross for their raid on the 
American military stores at Concord. In 
that crooked old roughly paved street 
thousands of children, who had _ poured 
out of alleys and byways, presented an 
endless variety — dirty-faced, clean-faced, 
bright-eyed and stolid; never had I seen 
such a typical gathering of little ones as- 
sembled, nearly all of foreign birth or 
extraction. 

As the lanterns were swung out into the 
April night, as if by magic that throng of 
children began to sing “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee”; Celt, Teuton, Latin, Syrian, Gaul, 
Slav, Semitic—the characteristic twang of a 
score of races joined in the flood of song that 
echoed down the crooked street. ‘Lan’ 
fare mince faders died,” they sang, but the 
lisping foreign voices were sweet and in tune. 
It occurred to me that few American-born 
men and women could have gone so unhesi- 
tatingly through that national anthem which 
all are supposed to “have by heart.” The 
tunefulness and heartiness of the music sug- 
gested that foreign-born mothers and the 
teachers of the nation are taking infinite 
pains to educate future citizens of Boston, 
and in 1915 some of those young people may 
be exerting a powerful influence. , 

Those bright, alert, intelligent children 
had come out of one of the tenement districts 
in the city, where many dwell amid conditions 
which, if known to the people: of Boston, 
would cause them to arise in the spirit of 
’76 and make some mighty changes before 
1915. They would see that if so much can 
be done under adverse conditions, much, 
more might be accomplished by fresh air, 
light, warmth and playgrounds, that would 
help these little patriots to attain “to the full 
measure of a man.” 
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On the following Sunday night at the old 
North Church, sitting in a pew with faded 
silk lining, I looked at the statue of Washing- 
ton, and the tablets at the back of the altar, 
while the organ poured forth rich harmony; 
peace and the glamour of historic memories 
brooded over the sacred edifice. The Holy 
Eucharist was administered from the silver 
service presented by George II to the devout 
Tories who were the chief attendants at this 
church in his day. 

Outside the old church, how different is 
the scene! A visit to this tenement district 
may perhaps have set on foot the “1915” 
movement. Close to the historic fane, gar- 
ments were flung to the breeze on multi- 
tudinous tenement clothes lines. Here, Sun- 
day or week day, the “washing flag” is so 
much in evidence as to suggest dire scarcity 
of apparel. 

Many such historic spots are found in and 
near Boston surrounded by foreign popula- 
tion. Visit Boston Common any evening— 
a foreign tongue meets the ear on every side. 
Watch the little children playing about the 
old Frog Pond; their English has the broken 
lisp that indicates foreign parentage. Every- 
where, sitting at rest on the numerous benches 
or walking about, are foreign-born citizens 
drinking in rich Americanism from their 
surroundings. The people of Boston are 
awakening to their duty toward this hetero- 
geneous mass, and the old spirit of ’76 will 
in time filter through to all races, who will 
learn to love America while retaining tender 
memories of some far-off, unforgotten father- 
land. 

The many historic places in and around 
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Boston need no exploitation. They have 
been curiously preserved in literature which 
is read all over the country. The great 
substrata of foreign-born population in the 
city is rapidly being educated to a knowledge 
of these places and their meaning. The 
““Boston—1915” movement takes cognizance 
of these facts and their bearing on modern 
life, and seeks, on this foundation of old-time 
patriotism, to build unity of spirit and pur- 
pose, fraternity and high ideals that will bear 
fruit in the best playgrounds, schools, fac- 
tories, stores, and people, working for a fair 
wage, dwelling in healthful surroundings and 
living up to the high ideals of a true democ- 
racy. “‘Boston—1915” is not to be in- 
carnated in transient buildings of stucco, to 
delight the eye for a few months—it is a 
permanent exposition of solid achievement. 

In less than six years ideals may be crys- 
talized into achievements if every person in 
the city and suburbs will each devote a little 
time to the work. Take the “bad boy” 
proposition: if each citizen will give personal 
attention to one boy, it will do much to solve 
this problem. Business men, the chamber 
of commerce, organizations of professional 
men, labor organizations—all have a re- 
sponsibility regarding the industrial and 
commercial development of the city, and all 
have a still greater responsibility to care for 
the children who will some day fill important 
positions in the great phalanx of church, legis- 
lative, school or business battalions, and help 
to build up in Boston the industries, the 
educational institutions and the social or- 
ganizations which complete the modern trio 
of success. 








THE SPHERE OF WOMAN 


From the book ‘Heart Throbs.” 


They talk about a woman’s sphere as though it had a limit; 
There’s not a place in Earth or Heaven, 






There’s not a task to mankirid given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth— 


Without a woman in it. 
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HETHER he comes from the 

wind-swept prairies of the 
West or the cotton fields of the South, 
the American tourist invariably in- 
cludes in the itinerary of his Eastern 
vacation some stay at the seaside, and 
a dip in the ocean to ‘feel how it 
seems.” Rigged out in the conven- 
tional garb of the twentieth-century 
“sea nymph,” with the recorded 
temperature of the water to give him 
assurance, he crosses the sandy beach 
and confidently ‘‘takes a fall” out of 
the rolling surf. It is a battle royal, 
and.one of exhilarating pleasure and 
delight, for no placid mill pond ever 
serves a man as do the high-crested 
waves of the ocean, when they wrestle 
the uninitiated surf-bather off his 
feet, or ignominiously roll him along the 
beach, sputtering and choked with brine. 

There can be no doubt that more people 
are introduced to the delights of ocean and 
surf bathing on the wonderful New Jersey 
beaches than any other spot in the world. 
In fact, the entire Jersey coast line, extending 
from Atlantic Highlands to Cape May, a 
distance of one hundred and_ twenty-six 
miles, has been virtually seized upon ‘by the 
American people as a great natural seaside 
resort for health and rest, recreation. and 
enjoyment. In close proximity to New 
York City and Philadelphia, with twenty-five 
millions of people within a day’s journey, its 
patronage is well-nigh a limitless one. 

That the popularity of the Jersey coast 
is far-reaching and continually increasing, 
is evidenced by the marvelous growth of its 
summer resorts, which today form an almost 
continuous line from New York Bay to Cape 
May, with a checkered map of building lots 
running the whole length of the state. 
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For years the state of New Jersey did not 
realize what tremendous natural resources 
lay unrecognized and inert in her sandy 
beaches. The increase in realty values along 
the coast is the story of Aladdin’s lamp. 
With no state debt to pay, the assessed 
valuations have always been exceedingly 
moderate, and yet the records in the comp- 
troller’s office demonstrate the astonishing 
fact that while Atlantic City valuation has 
been growing at the average rate of thirty- 
four per cent. per year, some sections have 
greatly exceeded this figure, as, for instance, 
Wildwood-by-the-Sea, which has averaged 
133 per cent. per year since 1900. 

It is only in recent years that the vacation 
idea has taken deep root in the hearts of 
the American people, and until these beaches 
were sought for recreation they were consid- 
ered as so much waste ground and were 
peopled only by wreckers, gunners and fisher- 
men, with here and there a small tavern or 
summer hotel. The legislature and state 
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officials, aroused to their responsibility as 
promoters of the best interests of their com- 
monwealth, have authorized the construc- 
tion of -a magnificent ocean boulevard, 
to run the entire length of the coast. In a 
state already famous for its roads this will 
undoubtedly be the finest driveway in America 
and will be a superb addition to the already 
wonderful attractions of the Jersey coast. 
With the assistance of the United States 
Government the state has also appropriated 
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stretch of coast line lie as fine beaches for 
surf-bathing as can be found anywhere in the 
world, and by taking advantage of these 
beautiful shores and providing for the com- 
forts and convenience of visitors, the state 
is annually receiving an extra summer 
population of from two to four million people, 
which means a tremendous prosperity, for 
the vacationist is always a liberal spender. 
The opposition of the Jersey farmers to 
the expenditure of state money in building 





BATHERS ON 





money for the dredging of an inland water way 
through the maze of bays, creeks and inlets 
from Bay Head to Cape May, which will 
make it possible for pleasure craft to ply 
between the resorts with absolute safety 
at all times. 

The winter population of these summer 
resorts is growing steadily, and the summer 
population is simply gigantic. People come 
by the hundreds of thousands from all over 
the country to taste the delights of a few days 
at the “Jersey shore.” Along this great 


THE FAMOUS BEACH .AT WILDWOOD 














the ocean boulevard, on the ground that it 
-would-benefit the rich alone, has entirely 
vanished since it has been proven to his 
satisfaction that the building of great national 
shore resorts has brought a population 
equalling that of great cities almost to his 
garden gate; and whereas formerly~ he 
shipped his produce to New York and else- 
where, the summer resorts today furnish an 
immense home market for his garden truck, 
at a season, too, when he has a full supply. 

The usual time for vacations being in the 
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summer or early fall, this is when the greatest 
crowds gather, and the seashore, with its 
sea breezes and water sports, bathing and 
fishing, offers the greatest inducements. 
Atlantic City, with a capacity for taking care 
of 300,000 transient visitors, leads the world 
as a summer resort, due in a large measure 
to its excellent railroad facilities, as it does 
not have some of the natural advantages of 
other points along the coast. 
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from Ocean City to Delaware Bay. In the 
early days of Webster and Clay this bit of 
shore-line facing the south and southeast 
was the most conspicuous summering place 
on the Jersey shore. In many respects this 
is the most remarkable point of land to be 
found anywhere on the Atlantic coast. The 
day is never so hot but that it is made grateful 
by cool sea breezes. With five hundred 
miles of creeks, bays and inlets, a heavy 




















BEFORE THE RACES THE AUTOMOBILES PARADE ALONG THREE MILES OF BOARD WALK 
WITH FLAGS FLYING AND EVERYBODY HAPPY 


The New Jersey shore lies only forty-seven 
miles from the Gulf Stream, which is the 
principal cause of its delightful climate, and 
although Atlantic City and other Jersey 
coast resorts were originally intended to be 
summer resorts in the strictest sense, with a 
season of less than three months, today they 
have become popular all the year round, and 
in time this will be especially true further 
on down the Jersey coast. 

At the southern extremity of New Jersey 
lies Cape May County, occupying: the coast 


rich soil and semi-tropical vegetation cf a 
kind not found elsewhere above Georgia, an 
almost continuous stretch of sandy beach fer 
forty miles along the ocean side, and a clear 
deep water channel hugging its rugged and 
picturesque shores on the Delaware side, 
this beautiful peninsula of Cape May is like 
a luxuriant island thirty miles at sea. 
Rivalling any other section of America in 
historic traditions and in the stirring events 
of early pioneer days, almost every part 
carries with it some legend of human interest. 
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As early as 1688 Doctor Daniel Coxe, of 
London, who was physician to Charles II, 
bought in all the “Indian titles” of this 
section of New Jersey, and located a beautiful 
mansion at Town Bank, only a few miles 
from Five Mile Beach, which filled the red- 
skins with wonder and amazement. 

The pirates of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries found a secure refuge in the 
wild woods of Cape May County. It af- 
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in Cape May County. Only a few years 
ago a large tree was cut down in which was 
found imbedded a cannon ball that probably 
was fired upon the little ship-building com- 
munity by some English war vessel while 
attempting to break up the further construc- 
tion of American ships at that point. 

The dense undergrowth and rank vegeta- 
tion of this section, with its great variety of 
bright-colored wild flowers and gnarled, 

















THE EXCELLENT ROADS AT WILDWOOD 


MAKE AUTOMOBILE RACES AN 


EXCITING PASTIME 


forded secure havens near the most frequented 
sea routes, and as early as 1699 it was re- 
ported to the Home Office at London that the 
pirates had selected Five Mile Beach for 
burying the plunder taken from captured 
vessels. The endless creeks and bays made 
many convenient hiding places, and the 
heavy white oak trees of the section fur- 
nished the best of timber for rebuilding their 
damaged craft. In later years ship-building 
was carried on quite extensively, the second 
“‘Tronsides” having been built and launched 


twisted, weather-scarred trees, was indeed 
suggestive of-the name ‘Wildwood,’ which 
was given to it by the wife of one of the 
founders. 

At one time the ownership of Five Mile 
Beach passed into the hands of fifty-two 
whalers, and there is every evidence that it 
was a favorite place for them to land their 
catch, to extract the blubber and whalebone. 
Burned wood ashes and old whaling-knives, 
often unearthed in the excavations of this 
section, furnish mute testimony to this phase 
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of early pioneer occupation. On the beaches 
are often found Indian arrow, spear and 
hatchet heads that eloquently tell of the 
aboriginal hunting and warfare carried on 
long before the coming of the paleface. 
Resembling to some extent the exclusive- 
ness of the Cape Cod folks of the New Eng- 
land shore, Cape May County has remained 
for a number of years much by itself. Gen- 
eration after generation has lived and died 
in the same homes. Family names familiar 
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cooler on the hottest day of the year end 
seventeen degrees warmer on the coolest 
day of the year, than that of Atlantic City. 
For this reason, if for no other, the resorts 
of Cape May County have far greater natural 
advantages than even Atlantic City or the 
more northern places. 

Dr. Benjamin, the celebrated pathologist 
and meteorologist, of Camden, New Jersey, 
on a recent visit to Wildwood, now the cen- 
ter of the most thriving part of Cape May 








ONE OF THE WOODLAND SCENES FROM WHICH WILDWOOD GETS ITS NAME 


there today have been borne by generations 
in unbroken line for a century or more. 
Some of the real estate has descended by 
inheritance so long that only a single deed has 
been recorded since its purchase from the 
Indians. If it had not been for this exclusive- 
ness, Cape May County would long ago have 
become the greatest seaside resort in the 
country. It is only within recent years that 
the enterprise necessary to the upbuilding 
of any great undertaking has been awakened. 
Accurate records have shown that the 
temperature at Cape May, although many 
miles to the southward, is ten degrees 


County, gave an interesting discourse on ‘“‘Sea- 
breezes” a phenomenon more pronounced at 
Wildwood than anywhere along the coast 
and the chief cause of its superb climate. 
Under an unclouded sun the surface of the 
land is quickly heated, and as the hot air 
rises, a vacuum is created into which rushes 
the cold air from the ocean, with the result 
that the hotter the day the more pronounced 
the phenomena. Generally about noon the 
sun causes the hot air to ascend, forming a 
vacuum into which rushes a strong steady 
breeze from the sea, and as night comes on 
and the land becomes cool, the sea breeze dies 
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THE MAGNIFICENT BEACH AT WILDWOOD CREST 
Showing in silhouette the three Baker Brothers, founders of Wildwood, looking things over before beginning the 
work of building a new city 


down again. The prevailing land winds are 
from the southwest and cross the coast lines, 
giving cool breezes. Coast lines that run 
from north to south do not get the full benefit 
of these breezes, whereas the Cape May 
County coasts are crossed by any breeze 
from the west, or east, northeast or southwest. 
These ocean breezes, coming over hundreds of 
miles of pure water, cannot bring infection, 
whereas a land breeze may bring with it 


an epidemic of colds or other minor troubles. 
It has often been remarked that one could 
become wet without ill effects at the seashore, 
when under other conditions it would be 
dangerous to health. 

In the matter of transportation facilities the 
New Jersey resorts are for the most part well 
taken care of; in fact, the railroad corporations 
should be alive to the vast revenue produced 
by the establishment of a thriving resort. 














THE SITE OF WILDWOOD CREST THREE YEARS AGO 


A thriving city with electric lights, trolley cars, every foot of the avenues and roads in the city paved, curbed 
macadamized, and every city convenience without a dollar of debt, now covers this pasture land 
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THE SURF BATHING AT WILDWOOD-BY-THE-SEA IS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Strange as it may seem and contrary to 
the general impression, the railroads entering 
Atlantic City were driven to give adequate 
service, not because of the great revenue 
which was apparent, but because of the public 
spirit of an able citizen who declared he would 
build a railroad in competition himself, 
which he did, before the proper means of 
transportation was assured. 

It is unaccountable that only the Pennsyl- 
vania Company has appreciated the tre- 
mendous growth and popular recognition of 
the famous Five Mile Beach, of which Wild- 
wood is the center. It sometimes taxes be- 
yond limit the resources of this great corpora- 
tion to carry the traffic to this one point alone. 
There is a mighty clamor of developing 
interests that need only additional trans- 
portation facilities to accelerate their success 
on this island. It is beyond contemplation 
that the great Reading system that extends 
now to within only three miles of Wildwood, 
the fastest growing seaside resort on the 
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coast, has not extended her line to this mine 
of revenue, which she could tap at so little 
cost. It is‘a reproach to the management of 
that great system that it does not meet this 
situation in a businesslike way, but by this 
policy simply invites capital to construct a 
new short line from the great city of Phila- 
delphia direct to Wildwood. It seems al- 
most an invitation for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to inquire into the matter 
of traffic agreements, for this section will not 
long be denied what: it is entitled to. 

The Ocean Boulevard and the Inland 
Waterway—accomplished facts—are as im- 
portant to the New Jersey Coast as the 
Imperial Highways were to the consolidation 
of Rome when she ruled the world. Like the 
cry of Danton to the French Convention— 
“Audacity,” “Audacity,” ‘‘Audacity’—the 
cry of the American people to the cities of 
the Jersey Coast is: “Access,” ‘‘Access,” 
“Access,” in which to better emphasize the 


great Ocean Welcome. 








PACIFIC AVENUE, LOOKING NORTH, WILDWOOD CREST, N. J. 














WHEN NIGHT SUCCEEDS THE DAY 


MAKING MORE. FRIENDS 


By FRANK P. FOGG 


HE newest and one of the most artistic and heating will stimulate the sales by local 

business establishments in Boston has dealers in New England towns as well as in 
just been opened by the Magee Furnace other parts of the country. 
Company at 64 Summer Street. The sit- 
uation is one of the most desirable in the 
city, being on the corner of Otis Street; and 
it was a significant business policy and for- 
ward movement in locating branch show 
rooms where thousands of people are daily 
passing to and from the South Terminal 
Station to the shopping and banking dis- 
tricts. 

For more than half a century Magee 
products have stood pre-eminent, and yet 
comparatively few matrons who use Magee 
Ranges have ever visited the company’s 
headquarters. Somehow, too, the public — 
has not fully understood that the Magee 
Furnace Company manufacture up-to- 
date lines of steam and hot-water heaters 
as well as ranges and air heating furnaces. 

The opening of this permanent exposi- 
tion and giving full information to visitors 
regarding all matters pertaining to cooking 

















MAKING MORE FRIENDS 


In exterior sign display and 
interior arrangements of the 
store there is a finesse that is a 
delight to lady visitors, and 
simply “settles the question” 
in the minds of practical men. 

In the Summer Street window 
of the store are two modern 
ranges with gas oven and burner 
attachments where a young lady 
deftly demonstrates the manage- 
ment of each range in every 
function. 

“I never before saw such a 
complete combination in a coal 
and ‘gas heating range as that,” 
exclaims many a passer-by who 
tarries- to watch the window 








demonstration; and the next 
moment the interested onc is inside asking 
questions of the exhibitors and inquiring the 
name of the Magee representative in the sub- 
urb or distant town where the visitor lives. 
People from New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, in fact, from all quarters 
are arrested by the practical appointments 
of Magee products and their beauty of 
cast and finish. When they learn that a 
reliable dealer in their town or vicinity will 
install in their home or store just the type 
of range or heater desired a new customer 
is secured for that local representative, and 
such-is the object of opening this interesting 
Exposition of Cooking and Heating Appara- 
tus on the “‘business boulevard of Boston.” 
There is a studied nicety in the arrange- 








ment of ranges, furnaces and. heaters inside 
the show-room that makes one want to have 
a Magee to: embellish his kitchen or -cellar. 
Orderliness and immaculate © cleanliness 
coupled with a few well chosen wall decora- 
tions are quite a contrast from the too often 
helter-skelter, cluttered-up appearance of 
stove stores. A lady at once gives no thought 
here to the fear of coming in contact with 
smut and soot, for there isn’t any. 

A prominent official of a local banking 
institution remarked as he visited this hand- 
some show room, “my residence is hung 
with oil paintings, but’ I’m tempted to sell 
them all and decorate with Magee castings, 
for you certainly have embodied in your 
products both art and utility.” 

On the Otis Street side in the 
show windows is a brass water 
heater connected by polished 
pipes with tanks and modern 
bath room fixtures, just to show 
how closely associated are the 
products of this enterprising 
firm with the plumbing as well 
as the heating trade. 

The flashing electric signs out- 
side combine with the effulgence 
of Tungsten lamps within to 
shed a flood of light at night 
upon the throngs of hurrying 
people, and induce them to 
know better the Magee cooking 
and heating apparatus which has 
been the standard of excellence 
for more than fifty years. 














By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


HE exhaustive and elaborately illustrated 

article on “Glorious, Old Georgia,” 
which appeared in August, is the first of a 
remarkable series‘ planned to cover every 
state in the Union. The articles are the 
result of thorough, exhaustive research and 
wide travel with the one object of giving 
a complete view of the state in the printed 
pages presenting a thrilling picture of modern 
development. 

This series will be the first complete 
chronicle of this character, including every 
state, ever attempted and carried out by any 
periodical. It will be of especial value in 
the homes and schools because of the correct 
and very recent information. The rapid 
growth of the various states has made it dif- 
ficult to keep the text-books in focus with the 
swift development of the last decades. An 
illustrated resume of the historical, industrial 
and educational features embrace individ- 
ually and collectively a national history of 
practical use, distinctive of and peculiar to 
every state and territory. 


Owing to the greatly increased demand for 
our August issue, we will be able to furnish only 
a limited. number of extra copies and will 
suggest that new subscribers have their maga- 
zine begin with the August issue in order to 
include this entire series. The ‘Awakening 
of Arkansas” will appear later; and “Hidden 
Treasures in Florida” is also scheduled, with 
other states to follow in quick succession. 
We desire the co-operation of each reader in 
making the story of his or her state as complete 
and as interesting as possible. 


HE final contributions for the Heart Song 
Book were received September ist, and 
the judges are pushing the work in hopes of 
making a complete announcement of awards 
in the October issue of the National Maga- 
zine. The closing days have indicated the 
ever increasing interest and enthusiasm over 
this book, containing the favorite selections 
of over thirty thousand contributors. 
The judges have been guided entirely by 
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the sentiment of the people in choosing the 
“heart songs,” and pronounce the book the 
most remarkable collection of songs ever 
made. It contains practically everything any 
one person can think of, and then there are 
scores that have been forgotten but come to 
mind again as one glances over the pages. In 
short, Heart .Songs is a most appropriate 
companion book to Heart Throbs, the col- 
lection of prose and verse which is growing 
more and more popular, and -has become 
an essential in every home library. 

We are now able to announce positively 
that this handsome new Gift Book, Heart 
Songs, will be ready on or before November 
Ist, in ample time for Christmas trade. The 


tremendous expense involved in collecting, 
arranging and printing these selections have 
necessitated making the regular price $3.50, 
but as orders have already been received 
at $2.50, the price announced several years 
ago, the book will be supplied at $2.50 on all 
orders received prior to date of publication, 
November Ist... Heart Songs is without 
doubt the best value in a music collection 
ever published. . If any subscriber or reader 
desiring the book will send in order and 
money $2.50, if not satisfactory on receipt 
the book may at once. be returned; to. secure 
this privilege orders must be mailed right 
away—don’t forget to attend to it. There 
will be 512 pages; over 400 songs. 
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MONG the younger men of the present 

‘school of American actors, few have en- 
joyed a more substantial success than Mr. 
David Proctor, who has appeared in some of 
Mr. Charles Frohman’s most popular produc- 
tions. Stillon the sunny side of thirty, Mr. 
Proctor has proved a strong personality in his 
chosen profession. His artistic and histrionic 
talent developed at an early age. He studied 
languages and music in Europe for some years 
and is an accomplished musician. Upon his 
return he entered Columbia University, where 
he was graduated. He found the drama at- 
tractive to his artistic nature and began study 
in a dramatic school. His appearance in “A 
Message from Mars’’ was a decided success. 
In “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” he 
was a popular favorite in New York, Wash- 
ington and other large cities where the play 
enjoyed a long run.’ During the progress of 
this play, he rendered a piano selection, and 
the audiences at once appreciated that the 
play paused:for the moment, while a concert 





SAMUEL C. DUNLAP 
Commissioner Georgia Bureau of Industries 


artist was at the piano. A lover of art for 
art’s sake in the highest and broadest sense, 
it is small wonder that he is recognized 
already as a standard favorite. His artistic 
temperament is revealed in whatever he 
undertakes and much is expected of this 


modest and strikingly handsome young man, 
who has taken up his life work with the single- 
ness of purpose and enthusiastic devotion 
which invariably presage a successful career. 





DAVID PROCTOR 


HO could think of Washington without 

Harvey’s as a fixed institution? Colonel 
Harvey of Washington, who died last year, 
was the first to introduce “steamed oysters,” 
a recognized American delicacy. During the 
war in 1863 he tried this dish at a dinner 
given by Mrs. Seward, wife of Secretary 
Seward, and from that time the popularity 
of steamed oysters has never waned. Har- 
vey’s became more and more the favorite 
rendezvous of Washington’s notable people. 
Thomas Nast, who drew the famous cartoon, 
“Alls well that ends well,” was often at 
Harvey’s as were also the speakers of the 
House. Almost all the congressmen met at 
Harvey’s, which then stood near the Carusi_ 
Theatre. Henry Watterson, Horace Greeley,’ 
Senator Sumner, and other prominent men 
of their time, considered a week incomplete 
unless it included one night at Harvey’s. 
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Pineapple ee 
ce Cream 


Served With 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


The one dessert ‘confection equally appropriate to serve 
with ice cream or ices, fruits, beverages, desserts. Att any 
time—at any place—to any person. 











in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY re 
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2 _ LET'S 


HE preparers of the month’s new records 
evidently expect the “Victor legion” to 
have some moonlight “hops” on the hard, 
cool surface of the sea beach after the tide 
has retreated. The grand march, “Across 
the Sands,” suggests the swish of the waves 
and the merry voices of dancers. 

A new soprano sings “Good-night, Dear,”’ 
and delights her listeners by the sweetness of 
her voice and the clearness of her enunciation. 
Her exclusive services for disc work have been 





ST. ELMO MASSENGALE : 
One of the most promifhent advertising agents of the South 


secured by the Victor company. Miss Vance 
is as charming a ever in her new comic song, 
“Good-bye to Johnnie,” and Maude Ray- 
mond’s dialect song is bound to be a favorite. 

Another featttre in line with recreation 
days is the “Hunting Song” from King 
Arthur, a duet rendered by Werrenrath and 
Macdonough, with orchestra accompaniment. 
The double-faced and Red Seal records show 
a fine selection, including classics by promi- 
nent public singers, both men and women. 
Those who secretly admit to themselves that 


TALK IT OVER 


half the joy of the opera is lost to them by 
unfamiliarity with “furrin tongues,” will be 
delighted with the favorite Faust air in Eng- 
lish, “All Hail Thou Dwelling Pure and 
Lowly.” 

The musical potpourri this month is a 
well-selected medley from “The Candy 
Shop,” and includes “Oh! You Candy 
Kid.” Another hit from ‘The Candy Shop” 
is the duet by Miss Jones and Mr. Murray. 
As usual the Victor people keep abreast with 
modern evolution and an Aeroplane 
song is among the month’s records. 


* * * 


N considering the tremendous growth 

of Southern insurance in the past few 
years it is very interesting to note the 
prominent part played by-one Southern 
company in this onward march of 
Southern life companies. This com- 
pany is the State Mutual of Rome, 
Georgia. Out of the Southern busi- 
ness written by Southern companies 
during 1907, over 27} per cent. of it 
was written by this progressive Southern 
company and of the seven millions pre- 
mium income of Southern companies 
for that year, 23 per cent. or over one 
million six hundred thousand goes to 
this sterling young giant. It now has 
in force over forty millions of insurance 
and its annual premium income is 
rapidly nearing the two-million mark. 
Its success has been due chiefly to the 
indefatigable efforts of its president, 
Mr. C. R. Porter. In speaking of the 
future of Southern insurance, Mr. 
Porter said: mt 

“It is surprising to see how much 
money Southern people still continue to 
send to the North and East in the shape 
of insurance premiums. Of the one billion 
eight hundred millions of insurance carried 
by the residents of fourteen Southern states 
only 184 millions are in Southern companies. 
This means that we give our home institu- 
tions seven millions annually in insurance 
premiums and send to the North and East 
over fifty-six millions each year. It is grati- 
fying, however, to see the South begin rapid 
strides in a direction where lies the goal of 
financial independence.” The future of 
southern insurance is very bright. 
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Wherever you see the Victor dog 
there is a Victor dealer who will gladly 
play for you—without obligation—any 
Victor music you want to hear. 


The Victor dog is the trade-mark of only one talking-machine—the 
Victor, the world’s greatest musical instrument. 

The Victor dog stands for all that is newest and best in music. _ It 
is on the horn and cabinet of every ctor, on every Victrola, and on 
every lrctor Record. ; 

The next time you see the Victor dog, stop in and hear 
the Victor—you’ll be amazed at its wonderful true-to-life 
renditions of the best music and entertainment of every kind. 

There’s a Victor. for YOU—$10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100; the 
Victrola, $200, $250—and your dealer will sell on easy terms if desired. 
Write for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of the 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 
To get best results; use only Victor Needles on Victor. Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and October Cosmopolitan. 











VOYAGERS ALL! 


Rock-a-bye and Bide-a-wee 

Once went sailing off to sea; 

Off upon the Sea of Life, 

Out through Darkness and the Night, 
Where the storm-birds beat their flight— 
Quite the same as “‘You and Me”! 


Rock-a-bye and Bide-a-wee, 

Far away from land and lea— 
Groping blindly for the Light, 
Trusting bravely all is right, 

Guide their Bark by Faith, not sight— 
Very much like ‘‘ You and Me”! 


Some day when Life’s storms are o’er 
Bright and fair will gleam that Shore; 
On that Morning, we shall see 
Rock-a-bye and Bide-a-wee 

Safe within the Harbor’s lee; 

In that ocean Blue Above 

Lies the Haven of His love; 

Cradled on its slumbering Deep 
There they’ll rest, and rock to sleep— 
Even so shall ‘You and Me” 

Ride anchors through Eternity! 


Dr. H. Y. Ostrander. 


‘LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in 
this department we award six months’ sub- 
scription to the National Magazine. If you are 
already a subscriber, your subscription must be 
paid in full to date in order to take advantage 
of this offer. You can then either extend your 


own term or send the National to a friend. If 
our Little Help does not appear it is probably 

cause the same idea has been offered by some- 
one before you. Try again. We do not want 
cooking recipes unless you have one for a new 
or uncommon dish. Enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope if you wish .us to return or 
acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


a 
TO TOUGHEN A BROOM 
By Frank Monroe Beverly 


Immerse the brush of the broom in boiling suds 
occasionally—say as often as once a week. 
This will prevent the broom from cutting the 
carpet, and will make it last longer. 





NEW USE FOR A PAINT BRUSH 
By Mrs. W. A. Abbott 
Try putting your frosting on the cake with 
a onal paint brush (kept expressly for that 
purpose ) and see if it will not lessen the work 
and be more satisfactory. 


Pickled Apples 
When pickling apples I find the task much 
easier to put apples in a two or three gallon jar, 
then pour the liquid (one part vinegar to two 
parts brown sugar and spices) over apples, 
set jar in boiler of water and cook till fruit is 
tender. 


CHOPPED INSTEAD OF GRATED CHEESE 
By Mrs. S. E. Hunt 
When preparing macaroni and cheese, put 
the cheese through your food chopper instead 
of grating it. It is much quicker and easier. 
For Salad Dressing 
In making salad dressing mix the eggs, 
mustard, etc., together, but before putting in 
the vinegar, add a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
cold water so that it will not curdle. 
Grate Lemons When Wet 
If when grating lemon rind the lemon is kept 
wet, it will not stick in the grater. 
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Get this Initialed Silverware Free 


Send us 10c (for carriage and packing) and the metal top from a 
yar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. We’ll send you a beautiful silver 
tea-spoon, coffee-spoon, bouillon-spoon or butter-spreader bearing 
your initial. The design is our beautiful lily pattern. You can get 
this pattern only from us. We will send up to twelve spoons or 
twelve spreaders, or any twelve pieces assorted. 

They are all genuine Rogers’ AA triple plate. A set of this ware 
would cost you $6.00 if you could buy it in jewelry stores. Yet it 
only costs you $1.20 to get a set; simply to cover carriage and pack- 
ing. Send in the caps as you buy the Extract, or send them all at 
once. Mention the pieces you want. 

This offer is made only to those living in the United States. 


A Hundred Uses for Extract of Beef 


“left-overs’— see how it 
freshens them. Make stews from the parts 











We want you to know the hun- Impart it to 


—not in the sick room, but in the 


dred uses for a good extract of beef ° 


of meat that you now throw away. This ex- 





kitchen. 


few jars. 
what it means. 
household help. Add 


gravies, 
they taste them. 











MArmours 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the 
silver free simply to get you to use a 
For you’ll never be with- 
out extract of beef once you know 


All the delicious flavors, which the expert 
chef imparts to his meat dishes, 
attained by you through the use of this savory 
it to soups and to 
Note what your people say when 


ARMOUR, 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef jars. They 
_ get you magazines free. 


tract gives to the meat the flavor that it lacks. 
You can utilize twice as much of the meat 
that you buy, if you'll use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. It saves twice its own cost in this 
saving of meat alone. 

Armour’s has four times the strength of 
ordinary extracts of beef. Armour’s is con- 
centrated.’ The directions are always— 


“Use One-fourth as Much” 


Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. 

Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
least some of its hundred uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautifui initialed silver 
pieces. See if you want a full set. 

When sending the caps for the silverware. 
address Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept.NX 

Always send 10c with each cap. 
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Learn at 


can be 








WINDSOR HOTEL 


Midway between Broad St. Station 


and Reading Terminal ‘on Filbert St 


European Plan 
$1.00 up 
dn 0¢°z$ 

Uv[d UvIJIOUIY 





The orly moderate priced hotel of reputation and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 








VWI 





If the People of the 
North Only Knew 


How much money could be made here by farming 
our lands, how investments will yield amazing 
profits; thousands would leave the section where 
they can work only a few months each year and 
COME TO SOUTH GEORGIA, where something can 
be marketed every day of the year. Free booklet. 


ALBANY REALTY & INVESTMENT CO. 
Albany, Georgia 
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THE HOME 


TO EXTINGUISH GASOLINE FIRE 
By Mrs. J. C. Deere 

Wheat flour will quickly extinguish gasoline 
fire. 

German Ways of Cooking Carrots 

Slice, parboil with a pinch of soda for five 
minutes, then stew in milk until done and salt 
to taste. 

Slice, parboil with a pinch of soda for a few 
minutes and drain, add boiling water and when 
almost done, one-third the amount of raw 
potatoes, sliced. Cook until done, then drain 
off all liquid, mash, season with salt, pepper 
and sweet cream or milk and butter. 


How to Cook Beans 
In cooking navy beans that are old, parboil 
with soda until skins shrivel, then drain, add 
boiling water and a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and the beans will cook done in half the time 
required otherwise, and be just as palatable. 


GASOLINE IN THE LAMP 
By W. F. Dunn 


If the blaze pops or sputters, turn down 
the wick and put out the light immediately; then 
learn whether or not gasoline has, by mistake, 
been put in the bowl instead of kerosene. 

Salt in Aluminum 

Salt will draw dampness and eat up an alum- 
inum vessel quicker than rust will destroy 
iron. Keep salt out of aluminum when not in 
cooking use. 

Potatoes in Cottolene 

Potatoes fried or stewed slowly in cottolene 
so as not to harden them, the surplus poured off 
when the potatoes are nice and soft, will 
digest easily in a stomach which will not tolerate 
lard at all. 


DRY SODA FOR BUCKWHEAT CAKES 
By Mrs. A. Dickson 

In putting soda in buckwheat cakes, mash 
the soda fine and put in dry; you will find this 
method far better than dissolving soda in 
water. 

Canning Berries 

For next year’s canning. In canning berries 
that incline to rise to the top of can, leaving 
juice in bottom (especially strawberries), as soon 
as sealed, lay cans on their side and roll occasion- 
ally until cold, and berries will plump out and 
remain scattered through juice. 


NAIL KEG FOR WOOD BOX 
By Addie Hatch 

A handy device for carrying wood is made 
from a nail keg. Two of these baskets can be 
made from one keg. Remove the ends and saw 
the hoops, leaving the keg in two halves. Fasten 
the ends of the hoops securely to the staves 
and nail a hoop across the center for a handle. 
If the baskets are wanted for short wood the 
ends might be left in. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR PRESSING 
By Cora June Sheppard 


Use newspapers instead of cloths for pressing 
trousers; they make a good substitute. 


TINTING FEATHERS, RIBBONS, ETC. 
By Mrs. A. W. Eddy 


You can tint white feathers, ribbons, lace, or 
artificial flowers any color you choose by 
dipping them in gasoline to which has been 
added a little tube paint; use a glass fruit jar 
for the purpose, shaking the material in it. 

A Useful Suggestion 

I always keep bits of cloth handy for wiping 
greasy dishes and skillets—it saves so much 
grease from the dish water. 

Taking Time by the ‘Forelock 

' often can fruit juices of different kinds in 
the summer. It is so easy then to make a glass 
of fresh jelly as you want it in the winter; and 
in putting up tomatoes I like to strain some 
and bottle all ready for tomato soup. 


OPEN TWO INCHES FROM TOP 
By Nellie Anderson 
If a kitchen window is kept open two inches 
at the top while frying foods, boiling cabbage 
or other odorous vegetables, the unpleasant 
odor will go out of the window instead of spread- 
ing through the house. 


Turkey Fat for Butter 
I find turkey fat and fat from hens, after it 
has been tried, far ahead of butter in cookies. 
Cooking Ham 
To make ham nice and tender, put about one 


tablespoonful of vinegar in the frying pan 
while cooking the meat. 


TO REVIVE WILTED ROSES 
By Mrs. G. B. Harris 

Wilted roses may be completely revived and 
freshened by putting the stems of the roses in a 
tumbler of water, and then place the tumbler 
of roses in a vessel of sufficient size to allow the 
entire bouquet to be covered. 

Cover the vessel tightly and leave undisturbed 
for twenty-four hours. By that time the roses 
will be found all fresh and invigorated, as if 
just plucked from the bushes, with every petal 
ecvered with artificial dew. Wilted lettuce 
may also be freshened and kept in excellent 
condition for weeks if treated in the same way. 


RELIABLE RECIPE FOR PRESERVING 
EGGS 
By H. L Thayer 

There is probably no method which is more 
simple and effective in preservation of eggs than 
the use of avater glass (Sodium Silicate). Take 
ten quarts of water which has been previously 
boiled and add to it one pint of water glass. 
This may be placed in a jar or tub and fresh 
eggs added from time to time, always being 
careful to have at least two inches of the solu- 
tion over the eggs. 


VINEGAR TO WHITEN HANDS 
By Mrs. John Wymes 
If the housewife is troubled with rough hands, 
try bathing in cider vinegar after washing and 
rinsing free from soap, and let the vinegar dry 
in. This will soften and whiten the hands. 
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FACTS 


About Grand Pianos 


REAL GRAND PIANO is a musical instrument of 
orchestral character, Vor a Mere Shape, that 
can be reduced to any size. The desire of so many 

to have a grand piano has induced most makers to pro- 
duce tiny “grands —so little that they serve only to accent 
the value of the upright. The size of these pianos is a 
concession to convenience and fashion—a fad—that does 
not consider musical effect. When a piano is less than 
5 feet 10 inches in length it ceases to be a grand 
piano. It is an arrested development. _ It is only a pretty 
piece of furniture. 


THE 


STEINWAY 


MINIATURE GRAND 


has all the characteristics of our great concert grands, in 

modified volume. It is a Rea/ Grand Piano; it 
occupies a distinctive position between the 
uprights and the larger grands; there is a 
scientific reason for its size, 5 feet 10 inches. 
When you hear it you will understand why 
we make nothing smaller in grand pianos. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on request and 
mention of this magazine. 





STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
PRICE $800, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


IN AN Subway Express Station at the Door 
EBONIZED CASE. 
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A “PROBABLE HISTORY” 
By Grace Cleveland 


A great many of my most appreciated gifts of last year 
were made by utilizing a stack of old magazines—the illus- 
trations and advertisements. All of us who anticipate a 
quiet summer at home or at some as yet ‘‘undiscovered” 
resort, can arm ourselves with a lavish supply of magazines 
and “prepare for war in time of peace.” The booklet, 
of twenty-five or fifty leaves, may be made either for a 
gentleman or a lady, and is called a ‘‘ Probable History.” 
Letter paper may be used if no other sort is obtainable, 
but the leaves from a drawing tablet are much more artis- 
tic looking. Lace together with ribbon or fasten the leaves 
with art clasps. If your chum is a college man or woman, 
use ribbon of the college colors. Cut from the magazines 
pictures of all sizes of boys, girls, pets, men, women and 
a goodly number of Cupids. If the friend for whom you 
make the history is especially fond of any kind of sport, 
—hunting, boating or other fad—have a good supply of 
pictures representing their particular hobby. On the cover 
write ‘ Probable History” of , giving the name in 
full and any hand decorations to make the cover more 
attractive. Then begin with the baby pictures—the first 
short dress, and the proud mamma showing “the little 
dear” off in various and sundry ways. To make the “his- 
tory” seem more real than probable, if the person has 
brothers and sisters, put in the required number, writing 
fitting remarks or explanations under each picture. Step 
by step, always by means of well-chosen pictures, carry 
the subject up to college, cunningly introduce Cupid and 
the sweetheart days, amid a great round of gaieties, recep- 
tions, parties, dances, etc. And now comes the most de- 
lightful and realistic part of the history—they meet their 
fate, fall desperately in love and become engaged. The 
wedding pages can be made most attractive with pictures 
of the bride and groom under which lines from “ Lohengrin” 
may be written, and one.who is handy with paints or pen 
and ink can sketch in wedding-bells and other appropriate 
embellishments. The wedding trip and honeymoon come 
next, and finally they are brought home to a tiny cottage 
where they keep house and decide “‘There’s no place like 
home,” and ‘‘ Two’s company and three’s a crowd.” This 
is an inexpensive and a very unique gift. 











CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO AN OMELET 
By H. P. 


Few housekeepers have any knowledge of the chemistry 
of food, and therefore do not realize that pepper and salt 
should not be added to an omelet until just before it is 
taken from the fire, when a thread of vinegar should be 
dropped at one side of the pan and allowed to run around 
the edge: thus is made an omelet famous for its tenderness, 
while if the salt is mixed with the eggs while they are being 
beaten, it serves only to toughen them. Omelets should 
be eaten as soon as cooked. 


AN EXCELLENT TOOTH POWDER 
Can be made at home at a small cost and of sufficient 
quantity to last a family a year. Buy prepared chalk in 
bulk, and to one-eighth part of ground castile soap add 
seven-eighths part of the chalk, mixing thoroughly. Add 
a little wintergreen or peppermint essence, and fill any 
tooth-powder bottles or jars you have. 


NEW-FASHIONED MOTH BALLS 
By Mrs. N. D. Burgoyne 


Balls of cotton dipped in oil of cedar and placed in 
boxes become a good moth preventive, and, unlike the 
old-fashioned detestable moth balls, they impart a delight- 
fully clean and fresh odor. 
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A “BUNNY” CLOAK FOR BABY 
By Mrs. C. A. Rasmusen 


Instead of making the usual baby or infant’s long cloak, 
try making the “Bunny” coat. Bind with satin ribbon 
one and one-half inches wide a yard square of eiderdown 
or material of that nature. When ready to take baby out, 
put on the hood as usual, and lay the little one about in 
the center of the square; then turn end up over feet and 
sides toward center, leaving loose corners at the baby’s 
head which can be turned away from the face. Use’ safety- 
pins to secure these sides and end, and fasten a pretty 
rosette of same ribbon as was used for binding where the 
outside safety-pin comes. It is not customary to make 
any coat before the wee one’s arrival, and later there is 
the dread of making a coat, but this is so simply fashioned 
and so easily done by hand, that the mother can do it 
shortly after sitting up. There is the comfort of not hav- 
ing to put sleeves.on baby when ready to start out. 


ASBESTOS ON THE RANGE 
By Mrs. Sue E. Sindle 


For ten cents I bought a piece of asbestos as large as 
was necessary to lay over the range, and find it very help- 
ful, as it keeps the range clean and will prevent food from 
burning or boiling over. I also find small sheets of as- 
bestos useful to lay over or under the tins in the oven when 
baking, according as the oven gets too hot above or below. 
In hot weather I lay paraffine paper over asbestos sheets 
and roll out cookies on them, shaping the cakes with a 
sharp knife, and baking without removing from the as- 
bestos. This process requires less heat than it takes to 
bake in pans. 


AN IMPROVISED SHADE 
By M. L. B. 


When a subdued light is necessary in a sick room, place 
the handle of a palm-leaf fan in a vase and set on the table 
near the lamp. This is an easy and effectual shade for 
the patient’s face. 


HAND-MADE TRIMMING WILL RETAIN ITS FRESHNESS 

If the thread is skeined over the hand and knob of a 
chair, and the skein covered with boiling water, after which 
dry and wind again on spool. The trimming made from 
thread thus treated loses none of its original beauty after 
laundering, as is the case when made from spool direct 
from the store. 


SAFE AND SURE 
By Hattie E. Parsons 


° 

A correspondent of the “ British Medical Journal” says 
of the treatment of in-growing toenails:—‘‘I have for many 
years used tannin for the purpose, and do not find rest 
necessary.  A-concentrated solution (an ounce of perfectly 
fresh tannic acid dissolved in six drachms of pure water 
with a gentle heat) must be painted on the tender parts 
twice a day.” I tried this treatment on a very bad toe, 
and it worked successfully. I have never been troubled 
with it since. 


A SIMPLE DEODORIZER 
By Blanche Greene 


Pieces of orange-peel if placed on a hot stove and allowed 
to burn to a crisp will remove any objectionable smell of 
cooking, besides cleansing and purifying the air in a re- 
markable degree. 
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| . test the ability of a 

ot dick Sapa ** cook; their perfect sea- 

4 “hie Fa soning is essential to a 
~~ * good dinner. Add 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Game, Chafing Dish Cooking and Salad 
Dressings are improved by its use. Leading Chefs and Cooks know 
its value as the ‘‘final touch’? to many adish. Try it! 
ee Imitations Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 
eee 


Murphy Varnish Lasts 

















Enough Longer to Make it Cheaper than 
Cheaper Vamish Would Be as a Gift 


1 ‘Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing”’ explains 
| how and why this is true, not only of Murphy Varnishes, but of 
Murphy Colors and Enamels and Stains. It also explains the 
scientific value and the great convenience of the 


Murphy Finishing Systems 


“Q. and E.” Book is yours for the asking 
Address us at 160 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


| 
a 
Murphy Varnish Company FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
| Makers of the VARNISH THAT LASTS LONGEST 
| Head Office: NEWARK, N.J. Also BOSTON CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS CHICAGO 
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“OUR DAILY BREAD” 
By Mrs. E. H. Leland 


A celebrated teacher of the art of cooking surprises me 
by speaking of bread-making as ‘‘a long and _ tedious 
operation.” My process is brief and easy, and unbiased 
judges say that my bread is the best they ever tasted. 

1 mix the bread at night in the usua! proportions of warm 
water (or milk), salt, sugar, shortening, flour and yeast— 
only instead of a thin “sponge” 1 make the mixture as 
thick as can be stirred with a big spoon. I beat and stir 
it thoroughly for five minutes, then cover it and place where 
it will be in no danger of chilling. Early in the morning 
I beat it again, dip it into well-buttered baking-pans, let 
it rise, and bake it with the same fire that cooks the break- 
fast. This is the entire-wheat bread which we use two- 
thirds of the time. I make white bread in the same way, 
except that I add a little more flour in the morning, just 
enough to permit the dough to be formed very quickly into 
loaves, ten minutes being ample time for fow loaves. 
Why spend half a day over the work—wasting time and 
fuel—when a “short cut” leads to perfectly satisfactory 
results ? 


BETTER THAN A WHETSTONE 
By H. E. Zimmerman 


Scissors and knives can be quickly sharpened with a 
small fine-cut file. It is superior to a whetstone for tak- 
ing the “nicks” out of knives. 


TO RID GREENS OF INSECTS 
If lettuce is first put into quite warm water, the insects 
will come out and be found at the bottom of the water. 
By being transferred then to cold water, it becomes crisp 
and fresh. This will prove effective in cleaning all kinds 
of “greens.” 


POULTRY FOOD 
Roast to a crisp several ears of corn and chop up to feed 
to the hens. There will soon be a noticeable increase in 
the number of eggs. 


A HINT TO THE LAUNDRESS 
By Mrs. R. J. Twiss 


Recently while ironing I scorched a fine white waist 
« badly I feared I should be unable to wear it, but after 
covering it with ordinary starch, dampened, and laying 
it in the sun for an hour every vestige of scorch disappeared. 


BACKGROUND FOR A COUCH 
Nearly every housewife knows how soiled wall-paper 
behind a couch often becomes, especially where there are 
children. Tack a piece of fancy matting to the wall, ex- 
tend the lower edge to the baseboard, and put a narrow 
picture-molding at the upper edge. When the pillows are 
arranged the effect is very pleasing. 


TAKES STAINS FROM THE HANDS 
By A. G. Grier 


One part alcohol, five parts lemon-juice; mix and put 
away in bottle; rub on the hands when they are stained 
from fruit or vegetables. Use before doing any fine needle- 
work; it makes the fingers smooth so they will not fray 
material. It will keep indefinitely. 


RELIEF FROM PRICKLY HEAT 


Dissolve a tablespoonful of Epsom salts in cold water 
and apply to afflicted surface, it will relieve all irritation 
and prevent any further trouble, . 


HOME 


SHIELD FOR A WIND-SWEPT PORCH 
By H. E. Pierce 


It may help some of the Home-makers who have a wind- 
swept porch such as we have to know of a simple protec- 
tion for little plants like seedling flowers or tomato or 
cabbage plants, which we always start early in the house, 
transplanting when the ground gets warm enough. I 
made a shield of a light, foot-wide board about three fcet 
long, two triangular boards for braces, and three or four 
laths. Nail the triangular boards upright against the ends 
of the long board like brackets on a shelf, and nail the 
laths across the other side. Set the pan of little plants in 
the half-box thus made, on the laths, with the board up 
against the wind. The little plants will smile in the sun- 
shine and the winds beat against their firm background 
to no purpose. 


FRYING DOUGHNUTS 
By Maud Hursey 


A tablespoonful of vinegar put in the hot lard before 
frying doughnuts will prevent their taking up the lard. 


EGG STAINS ON SILVER 
Salt will remove the stains from silver caused by eggs, 
if applied dry with a soft cloth. 


TO ERADICATE PAINT STAINS 
-qual parts of ammonia and turpentine wiil remove 
Equal ts of 1 turpent ) 
paint from clothing, no matter how dry and hard it may 
xe. Saturate the spot two or three times, then wash wi 
t Saturate th tt r th t ae t th 
soapsuds. 


TO FRESHEN WRINKLED SILK 
By Mrs. Harry B. Winch 


To make silk which has been wrinkled and “tumbled” 
appear exactly like new, sponge it on the surface with 
a weak solution of gum arabic or white glue, and iron 
it on the wrong side. 


EASIEST WAY TO REMOVE IRON RUST 
The easiest, quickest and surest way of removing iron 
rust from white material is to place on the spot of rust 
a generous quantity of powdered alum and hold over 
the spout of the boiling teakettle; very soon the rust will 
disappear. 


WASHING MEN’S WORKING CLOTHES 
By Mrs. H. E. Havens 


When washing men’s or boys’ working clothes, such as 
pants or coats, hang them on the line without wringing, 
directly from the rinse water, and they will dry nicely 
without being streaked. 


A SAFE WAY TO TAKE OUT INK STAINS 
Soak the articles in quite warm water to which has been 
added several spoonfuls of gasoline; rub and squeeze with 
the hands, and wash in the usual way. 


TO CLEAN A WATCH 
By Mrs. A. M. Riggs 


To clean your watch, open up the face and back and 
immerse it in gasoline for a short time. Leave it open 
till the gasoline has evaporated, and then oil it with the 
best oil you can procure. This does not injure the watch, 
and the settlings in the gasoline will show that it removes 
dirt. 
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Monthly Income for Life 


The Prudential 


Newest Monthly Income Policy 


Provides a Cash Payment at death of Insured 
AND THEN a regular MONTHLY INCOME 


for your wife for 20 years or for life. 








Cost is Low. 








Write now for Particulars and cost for you. Address 
Dept. 116. Give your age and age of Beneficiary. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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BA METHOD. OF ITS Own Hand | 

icleans the pores, aids the natural ¢k 
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Ge ae polio removes. it. It is smooth, soothin 

nealing g fo the most tender skin. Dont inke ! 
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IBRARY SLIPS 420 
3 VAL FREE 








One Full Penny’s Worth for One Full Library ‘Slip 


Because Library Slips never vary. in value arid Magazines and Books 
have a standard and fixed price. Full Library Slips are always worth 
one cent: Fractions of a Full Library Slip are worth. fractions of a cent: 
Add fractions to make Full Library Slips. 

$4,000,000 worth now on the market, redeemable for magazines and 
books, packed with household products. Save and combine Library Slips 
contained in the packages of 


Armour's “ VERIBEST” Brands 2s follows: Pork and Beans—Pig's Feet—Tripe—Sliced Dried ‘Beet—Comed Beef Hash—Corned Beef—Rossi Bect—Brisket Beet—Ox Tongue 
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Asmour’s Potted and Deviled Meats Beardsley's Shredded Codfish Pabst Extract, The,“ Best Tonle 

Beardsley’s Star Boneless Herring Mennen’s Taleum Powder - 
Cal Baking Powder “ Best by Ten: My Wite's Salad Dressing 
Dunham's Original Shred Cocoanut nee Such Mince Meat 
Force, Korn Kinks, H-O Oatmeal and all, ‘HO Pompeian Massagt Cream 
Banner Lye (Disinfectant) Products Pro-phy-lac tie, Tooth Brushes 
ner Chioride of Lime German-American Coffees and Teas Pummo (a Glycerine-Pumiice Soap) 
Banner Dry Ammonia Golden Egg Macaroni, Noodles, Spaghetti, ete. Scrub-E-Z (Scouring Soap) 
Bensdorp's (Royal Dutch) Cocoa Heide's Licorice Pastilles and Jujuber Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
Acme Peanut Butter Jell-O Ice Cream Powder “Sin-One Oil (100 Household Uses) 
SPECIAL OFFER. 1.—Rose Fan in ten colors, beautiful and useful” 


Our Summer Bargain 2.—Complimentary‘ M Nest Egg” of Library Slips to start your 


collection. 3.—Christy Girl picture, 8 colors. 4.—Wall Pocket Sever for Library Slips. 5. Conumae Catalog. 
All sent for 10c in stamps or send 2c for catalog and wall pocket only. 


Send All Letters and Library Slips to 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 
1 ge OS BERT SONG STREET. MEW FORK CITT 
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$400 


puts this 
set among 
your books 





















THE FAMOUS 


international Shakespeare 
AT PRACTICALLY YOUR OWN PRICE — 


In taking inventory, we find a few sets of the “‘International Shakespeare,”’ 
13 library volumes, which have become slightly rubbed from handling in our stock 
room; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent their ship- 
ment as perfect stock at the regular subscription prices, $36.00 and $44.00 a set. 
Rather than rebind such a small lot, we have decided to close them out for $1.00 
down and the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month. The sets are practically 
as good as new; in fact some of them have never been removed from the boxes. 
This is a rare opportunity for those who desire a beautiful and serviceable 
edition of Shakespeare’s works at a drastic price-reduction. 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 


You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. There is no reason for buying an edition 
that is incomplete, poorly printed, and filled with erros. The International is worth half-a-dozen 
ordinary editions. The thirteen volumes (with Index) are'7% x5% inches in size—convenient to 
hold in the hand, and contain on an average three plays each; they include a total of 7,000 pages, 
illustrated by 40 full-page color plates and scores of wood-cuts in the text. They are substantially 
and elegantly bound in art-cloth or half-leather, with full gold stamping. The International is printed 
from the plates used in our well-known Booklovers edition; hence it is based on the authoritative 
Cambridge text and has the following unique and extremely valuable 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES : 



























Topical Index: By means of which the reader can reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 
find woh desired passage in the plays and poems. Arguments giving a full story of each play in inter- 
Critical Comments explaining the plays and char- esting, readable prose. ss 

acters, selected from the writings of eminent Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
Shakesperean scholars. suggestions,—the idea being to furnish a complete 


Glossaries following each Play, so that you do not college course of Shakesperean study. 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the mean- Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 











ing of every obscure word. critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other dis- 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general tinguished Shakesperean scholars and critics. 
SENT FREE—For Examination SEND THIS :, 
bf oo —= fill out carefully ant rage 4 gromedy tyes Lape in a cors THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 
Der vertisement, we s glad to send you the complete set i 
of the International Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for your examination. ar 7m maw send ae lo aby! fe ae 
We ask for no money now. We allow ample time for inspection. If you your mail-order price of $19.50. Ifthe ate % 
are satisfied, you send $1 and retain possession of the books. The bal- factory, I shall pay you $1.00 within five days 
ance may be paid at the rate of $2 per month. No deposit is required; receipt, and $2.00 each month thereafter 
oad if the books do not satisfy Pes they may be returned at our expense. amount is paid. If they are not, | shall ; 
lem tneur ab; no risk or and hold them subject to your order. 
Under this offer to readers of the NATIONAL, we are placing the 
on binding at $14.50 and the half-leather at $19.50. The low prices 
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“A fragrant delight” 
ED. PINAUD’S 
Lilac Vegetal 


A delicate, lasting per- 
fume, just like the living 

ossoms. RETAILS 
FOR 75c (6 oz bottle). 
You get both quantity 
and quality when buying 
this exquisite preparation. 
Fine sx handkerchief, 
atomizer and bath. A 
refreshing comfort in 
warm weather. The 
favorite preparation for 
men after shaving. Send 
4c for sample. 


Address Dept. 10 
ED. PINAUD BLDG. 
New York 


“A blessing on your head” 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Hair Tonic 
(Eau de Quinine) 
Test it yourself. You 
will realize that it is un- 
equalled for beautifying 
the hair, removing dan- 
druff, and keeping the 
scalp and hair in perfect 
health. Exquisitely per- 
fumed. Especially valu- 
able in Summer. Ask your 
dealer for a 50c bottle 
(4 oz.). Send 4c in 
stamps for a testing bottle. 


Address Dept. 10 
ED. PINAUD BLDG. 
New York 


SOE Irs @& 


PINAUD Preparations 


Two Famous ED. 


PARFUMERIE ED.PINAUD, 18 PLACE VENDOME,PARIS — 
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AS A GUARANTEE 
OF WORKMANSHIP, 
QUALITY, MATERIAL 


& RUG 


AND DURABILITY, 
SEE THATGOODS BEAR 
THIS TRADE MARK. 


@ To the many housekeepezs who have looked in vain for a satisfactory matting 


at a reasonable price, DELTOX Mattings and Ru 


gs will appeal with unusual 


force, for DELTOX is the latest and best idea in fibre floor coverings. 


@ DELTOX is a chain of strong cotton warp into which is woven a tough wire 
grass fibre which retains its strength and natural pleasing green color until worn out. 


@ DELTOX is more than a summer floor covering; it is an all the year 


round necessity. Each rug is reversible and all DELTOX 


durable, artistic, absolutely vermin-proof and easily cared for. 


The fact that hotels, hospitals, schools and churches 
use DELTOX Rugs and Mattings proves their 
hygienic value and durability. You should have one or 
more in your home, as they are more economical than 
low priced carpets or high priced imported mattings. 


Ask your dealer. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


OSHKOSH GRASS MATTING CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Don’t fail to mentio 
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Dirts Arch En em, 
ELIMINATES HOUSE-CLEANING DRUDGERY 

LEANS pot -ketth 
Gincicubue Moa SUneRTY Ns 
THOROUGHLY WITH LESS LABOR, MATERIAL and 
COST than any soap or;cleaning preparation known 
/ FLASH IS IDEAL FOR THE HANDS 
BETTER THAN SOAP aS it removes dirt of any 
name or nature“BETTER THAN SOAP‘as it 


contains no acid or lye and is absolutel 
non-injurious to the most delicate skin 


FLASH SHOULD BE ON EVERY WASH STAND 
in office counting-room Factory andh 
FOR SALE generally LARGE CAN-I0 CENTS. 

FLASH CHEMICAL CO,, JOFULTON PL. a 






































A ‘Skin ol be meauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies Removes Tn, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
as well as Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
Beautifies ® every blemish on beauty. and defies 
the Skin. detection. It has stood the 


No other test of 60 years; no other 
cosmetic itm has, and is so harmless 
will do it. hig we taste it to be sure it is 


properly made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar name.The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
jul of all the Skin preparations.” 

For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


cOURAUD'S ( ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 
Price 25 cents, by mail. 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 
Removes superfluous Hair. Price $1.00, by mail. 
YERD. T. HOPKINS. Prop., 37 Great Jones St., New York City 


T. W. WRENCH 
South Georgia and Florida 
Farm Lands 


Best Fishing Grounds on the South Atlantic 
Coast. inest Sea Bathing. Town Lots 
and Small Tracts Cash or Installments 
MAIN OFFICE - - ST. GEORGE, GA. 
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To Earn 6% 


Investors—small or large—should inform 
themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 


These bonds are secured by liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America. The 
value of the security is in many instancés 
four times the loan. The first year’s crop 
often sells for more than the loan some- 
times by several times over. 





Some of these bonds are municipal ob- 
ligations, like School Bonds. They form 
a tax lien on the real property within the 
district. 

They are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. Each 
year, as part of the bonds are paid, the se- 
curity back of the rest is increased. 


The bonds pay six per cent—a higher 
rate than one can obtain on any other large 
class of bonds equally well secured. 


The bonds are for $100, $500 and $1,000, 
so one may invest either little or much. 


These are ideal bonds, and they have 
become the most popular bonds that we 
handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclama- 
tion Bonds. In the past 15 years we have 
sold 70 separate issues, without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. 


Now we have written a book based on 
all this experience, and the book is free. 
Please send this coupon today for it, for 
you owe to yourself a knowledge of the facts. 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 
650 Congress Street . - . BOSTON 
First National Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘“‘The World’s Greatest Industry.” 
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THERE MUST BE MERIT 
in the Easiest Selling Policies on the Market. When Placed they 


Insure satisfied Policyholders who are pleased to Continue as a part 
of, and a Helping Factor in the Company’s Further Development. 
The rapid Growth Since Going on a Legal Reserve Basis and the 
Present Financial Strength of the 


' State Mutual of Georgia 
Testifies to this Fact. 


Organized as Legal Reserve Company under Georgia Laws September, 1905. 


Outstanding Insurance in Force Over $40,000,000 
HERE IS RECORD OF PAST YEAR’S GROWTH: 


























June 30, 19038 June 30, 1909 Amount Gaired — 
Admitted Assets $1,566,371.10 $2,337,577.52 $771,206.42 49% 
Legal Reserve 1,440,683.32 2,068,581.97 627,898.65 44% 
Net Surplus 81,107.49 204,657.85 123,550.36 152% 


THE STATE MUTUAL has Attained a Distinction in its Field of Operation 


for Progressiveness, Temipered with a Sufficient Amount of Conservatism to be Con- 
ducive of a Healthy Growth and to Insure the Safety of the Interests of its Policyhold- 
ers. It Stands Pre-eminent Among Southern Companies in Size and Substantiality. 


State Mutual Policies are the Quintessence of the Best there is in Life Insurance. 
All Standard Policy Contracts are Issued, Including Four Different Guaranteed 
Dividend Policies which Provide for Liberal Returns in the shape of Dividends to t 
the Insured. 


During the Past year the State Mutual has Paid to Policy- 
holders in Dividends over . ° > . $220,000.00 
which is an Increase of 217% over the Preceding year. 


Besides this it has, During the Same Period, Paid in Death 
Claims and other Payments to Policyholders , . 332,000.00 
and at the Same Time Gained in Surplus as Shown above. 


Write for Particulars Concerning Our Policies, and Cost for You. State Your Age. 


State Mutual Life Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: Rome, Georgia ‘C. R. PORTER, Presiden 
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i. 


A Delicious 
and Wholesome 
Summer Drink 





When you are casting about in your mind for 
*‘the best beverage”’ to quench your thirst, 
refresh you and cool you off think of 


It does all of these things to perfection and has the addi- 
tional value of being as absolutely wholesome and bene- 


on ficial as the tea, coffee, milk or cocoa 
=& you drink every day. While it does 
not taste at all like coffee it has the 


same refreshing qualities, and being a cold drink is a 
splendid summer between-meals beverage. 


5c Everywhere 


At Soda Fountains or 
Carbonated in Bottles 


ROCKFORD HIGH SCHOOL 

Physics and Chemistry 

Rockford, IIl., Suly 31, 1907. 
Mr. H. N. Helin, Rockford, 11 i. 

Dear Sir: In reply to yoar letter of July 27th, I 
have this to ob In our High School Chemistry 
Class, I have ha “yen analyze Coca-Cola for 
the last two years. e have never been able to find 
even a trace of alcohol, and we have applied very 
delicate tests for it; neither did we find any cocaine. 
As to caffeine, we made a cup of coffee and gota 
better test in the coffee than in Coca-Cola, Accord 
ing to our findings, pint for pint, Coca- Cola is lese 
harmful than strong tea or coffee, but neither ie 
harmful if used in eae ee 






















? 


A. C. NORRIS, 
Instructor in Chemistry, Rockford High School, 
Chemist tor the City Health Department. 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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Seven Great 
Irrigated Valleys 


YELLOWSTONE VALLEY,MONT. SPOKANE VALLEY, WASH. 

GALLATIN VALLEY, MONT. LEWISTON-CLARKSTON, IDAHO 

BITTER ROOT VALLEY, MONT. YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON 
WALLA WALLA VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


Offering — such as exist’ nowhere else in 
the whole United States, for successful money-making 


They have the Soil, the Sunshine and the Water. They produce 
Fruits, Vegetables, Grains, Grasses, Sugar Beets and Hops. 
Dairying and Stock-raising immensely profitable. 
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Young orchard, Lewiston-Clarkston, showing irrigation by pressure system. 


The income from one acre of these lands will run from $200 to $800 per year. 
These Seven Wealth-Producing Valleys are all on the line of the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


The Scenic Highway thro’ the Land of Fortune 





> " ‘ LOW FARES NORTHWEST ‘ Pay ° 
For information regarding $25 from St. Paul-Minneapolis; $33 For printed matter and information re- 
Fares, Train Service, etc., write to gon, Washington and British Columbia garding these valleys, write to 
corresponding reduce rom all : 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agent | points east and south. C. W. MOTT, Gen. Emig. Agent 
St. Paul Daily Sept. 15 to Oct, 15, St. Paul 
1909, inclusive 
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ROMAN ARCH, ENTRANCE TO WILDWOOD CREST 


A Home by the Sea is a blessing 
to any man and his household 


bd yg CREST is a city. by the sea, in 

New Jersey. It is unique in that it has all the public 
utilities enjoyed by New York or Boston, or any other 

city, but not a dollar of public debt. It has also one 

of the finest bathing beaches known. 

Here you have every sanitary protection 


and every domestic facility attainable 
The founders, of Wildwood Crest established it on the 


basis of equal opportunity for every investor, and 


they sold, and are now selling, in their last sale of land on this 

lan, so low that they must make their profit on the land they 
hive reserved. The value of this method of development 
is proven by the fact that Wildwood Crest has out-stripped 
all other resorts in rapidity and solidity of growth. 


No safer or more productive investment can be 
made than at Wildwood or Wildwood Crest 
Easiest of terms. Title is insured. Beautiful descriptive booklets will be sent upon request, by 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


Wildwood, N.J., or Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAGAZINE WITH A DISTINCT INDIVIDUALITY! 





























All Say 


TOP! 


and read the September Number o | | 


THE\STRAND MAGAZINE | 
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Strongest Fiction 
Entertaining Articles 
ery Page Gives Pleasure 
Price 15 Cents Of all Newsdealers $1.50 a Year @ 
| THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, ° Ps e New York | 
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The “No Duty” Wine 


Great Western is an American Champagne. 
Absence of duty reduces its cost 50%. 


That’s the only reason Great Western Cham- 
pagne costs half the price of the imported. 


Yet Great Western Champagne received a 
Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900—and was 
the only American wine to be so honored. 


Right in the heart of the foreign wine 
country, among connoisseurs, Great Western 
was admitted to be equal to the French Brands. 
And was acknowledged superior to all other 
American Champagnes. 


Guat Nese’ 


EXTRA DRY 
The American Champagne 


The reason for the equality of Great Western 
to the select French Wines is an open secret. 


The method of making Great Western Cham- 
pagne is fdentical with the French process. 


Great Western Vineyards at Rheims, New 
York, are nearly a century old. One hundred 
years of soil cultivation has developed the vine 
that produces that ideal, delicately flavored wine 
grape. 

No wine today can excel Great Western. Only 
the finest imported brands can equal it. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Oldest Champagne House in America 


Sold by grocers and dealers in fine wines and served 
in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 
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THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


own and exclusive account of his 


African Trip 


begins in the October Number of 


Scribner's Magazine 


The start of the famous expedition---the wonderful railway journey 
through a country that was like a “great zoological garden,” his meeting 
with Selous, the famous hunter of big game, descriptions of the black 
tribesmen of his caravan, his outfit, guns, tents, etc., etc. Most interesting 
observations upon the effects of the English, German, and other white settle- 
ments. The illustrations from photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and others. 


These articles will run a year, and 
subscriptions should be sent at once to 
secure the full narrative. 











aie 
Any person who can secure subscriptions can) 
make money on Scribner’s this year. Liberal: 
cash commissions and cash prizes. Write NOW 
for particulars. $3.00 a year. 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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RUDYARD KIPLING HAS WRITTEN 
FIVE SHORT STORIES 
FOR THE DELINEATOR 


Mr. Kipling’s latest work, a series of five stories, is now 
ready for the readers of THE DELINEATOR. The 
titles are: 
A DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
THE WRONG THING 
ST. WILFRID 
COLD IRON 
GLORIANA 


Five great pleasures are offered to you. Rudyard 
Kipling has written them for THE DELINEATOR. 
The first story appears in 


THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


NOW ON SALE 
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To Advertisers— : 


ii 


Who Want Quick 2 
Results | 


DVERTISING success is rightly measured 
A by results. 

A rightly planned advertising cam- 
paign should show results quickly. The other 
xind is not worth the price. 

Mail-Order Advertisers must have good 
inquiries at a minimum cost—then a Selling Sys- 
tem that turns them into orders. 

General Advertisers should have quick evi- 
dence of their advertising ‘‘taking hold.” 

This evidence—quickening demand for goods 
—increase in volume of sales. 

It’s now a “‘today’”’ race for business su- 
premacy. 

A slow-going advertising campaign may 
mean prosperity to your grandchildren—most 
business men want prosperity more for them- 
selves than for posterity. 


How to Get Quick Results 


_—Is a question we’ve solved for many of our 
clients—with tremendous success. 

A dozen months ago we originated a new 
product—selling plan—and advertising campaign 
for a large Western manufacturer who already 
had a large volume of business. 

In less than a year—at a moderate expendi- 
ture for advertising—this new product outsold in 
volume the old line of goods that they had spent 
ten years to build up a trade for— and did it ata 
handsome profit. 





* x * 


Three years ago we originated an advertising 
campaign and selling plan for a small Western 
mail-order advertiser practically unknown, 

His business has grown until this year his 
volume was over a million and a half dollars— 
his profits over $150,000.00 net. 


* * * 


Seven months ago we originated a new 
advertising campaign, and got up a new dis- 
tribution plan for a well-known national magazine 
advertiser. 

In six months’ time he had increased the 
already large volume of his business—the largest 
of its kind in the United States—60% over his 
biggest year’s business—and at an advertising ex- 





penditure actually less than the previous year— 
got 60% increase in volume of sales, and at a less 
advertising expenditure—please get that point. 





* * * 


Less than six months ago we originated.a 
selling plan and general campaign for a large 
manufacturer on an entirely new product, for 
which he had practically no sale at all. 

After our plans were completed, their sales- 
man used them on the trade, and in five weeks’ 
time actually sold enough goods to net over 
$40,000.00 profit—and before a line of adver- 
tising appeared in the magazines. 

We have ample proof of a great many more 
of our quick advertising successes that are even 
more remarkable than the ones mentioned, which 
we cite merely to show that it is possible to get 
quick returns from a rightly planned, well-exe. 
cuted advertising campaign. 


* * * 


We are strictly a service agency. 

The remarkable successes of our campaigns 
are due to the fact that ours is an organization of 
able merchandising and advertising men-of, vast 
experience in handling a great variety of accojints 
in nearly every line. a 

Our service is unlike that of any other agency 
in America. We handle accounts in an entirely 
different manner from any other agency. 

We go deeper into selling and merchandising 
plans—plans for distribution—plans for getting 
100% value for every dollar expended—which are 
made to work both before and after the advertis- 
ing starts. 

We go deeper into the value of media, circu- 
lation, territory, trade conditions. 

We go deeper into assisting in originating 
new products, naming products, establishing 
trade-marks. i 

We have a large clientele. We handle many 
accounts for new and small advertisets. We 
have made some tremendous successes from very 
small beginnings. i 

Some of our largest advertising accotints— 
the largest in their respective lines in the country- 
have developed from very modest beginnings. 
We also handle many accounts for large concerns 
among our clients are fifty concerns and cor 
porations rated a million dollars and over—many 
of them the largest of their kind in the country. 

It is needless to say that we employ only men 
of keenest ability in the different departments of 
our business. 
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—_— 


We are working along the line that advertis- 
ing agents should be more than advertising 
agents—that they should be, first, merchan- 
disers, and then advertising agents. 


Merchandising and Selling Plans 
for Advertisers 


Ten of the trained men of our organization 
—picked on account of their exceptional ability 
and experience in merchandising and adver- 
tising in various lines of business, devote their 
time, individually and collectively, to Plans for 
Advertisers. 

(These men, with their superior ability, have 
made remarkable successes for our clients. These 


successes have increased our own business over 
a million dollars in the past twelve months. ) 


Plans 


No. 1—Plans for Magazine Advertisers. 

No. 2—Plans for Newspaper, Street Car and 
Outdoor Advertisers. 

No. 3—Plans for Agricultural Advertisers. 

No. 4—Plans for Mail-Order Advertisers. 

We will be glad to furnish, without obligation, 
information regarding these plans to any adver- 
tiser interested in getting better advertising 
agency service—quicker returns for his expendi- 
ture. 

In writing please mention Plan interested in, 
or ask us to have one of our men call. 


Long-Critchfield 


Corporation 
a7 


Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 


D.L. Taylor, President 


Flatiron Building 
New York 


The Most Complete Advertising Service in America 





FREE! “A YARD OF ROSES” FREE! 








F by E EtEs BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
“Yard of Roses’’is one of the grandest 
long, on heavy copper-plate paper,in ten 


flower pictures ever offered,1 y: 
ome that you will always 


| beautitul colors; a handsome ornament for any ho 


be proud of. To introduce our splendid home magazine which has a half 
million readers, we mail this grand work ofart, all charges ~_ to anyone 


sending 10 cts. for trial sub: to The E also have 

other **Yard”’ subjects, comprising Violets, Puppies, Kittens, Little Chicks, 
Pansies. We send 3 pictures and one year’s subscription to our popular 
magazine for 30, or allsix for 50c. Send at once before they are gone. 
HOUSEHOLD PICTURE Dept. 546 Jackson St., Topeka, Kan. 





















COMMERGIAL LAW 
FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 







400 pages of lega 
attorney’s fees. 








BY 
UTLEY E.CRANE | 


Cities and Streets. 
PUBLISHED BY 

f THE LEAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY INC. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


business man. 
of music on business. 
methods. 
tional resources, etc. 








SPECIAL THIRTY DAY OFFER 


Commercial Law for Business Men 
By UTLEY E. CRANE, Esq., Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


A carefully pre; pee index affords a ready means of reference to nearly 
advice which, if followed, will save many times its cost in 


The Philadelphia Magazine 


a Mid-Summer Number out about August Ist 
Printed on Heavy Plate Paper § 


Business America 


A High Class, Clean Cut, Dignified Monthly Magazine for Busy 
Men. One Year beginning with the October Issue 
Of General Interest, of which the following is a sample: 

Problems of Municipal Government. 
Methods of Business and Trade Organizations that have 
made good. Recreation and Athletics that contribute to the health of the 
Investments that have made good. 
Inventions that have revolutionized modern business 
The production and distribution of fuel. 
National legislation affecting the business man. J 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





TheLeaguePublishing | _»™. 





THE LEAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 


Company, Inc. Inclosed find $3.00 (cash, stamps, check or money order, mark kind sent with x) for which 
send “Business America” for one year beginning a the October, 1909, issue. This is to include 
a copy of “Commercial Law for Business Men’? and the Mid-Summer Issue of ‘The Philadelphia 

N. E. Cor. Tenth and Chestnut Magazine.” If not as represented my money is to be refunded. 
Streets SPA SiMNANS UML Foie ics tacos ancie a @ sare wea divide bin are orale eens GRR eid sec be icheiaeanibalataene 
PHILADELPHIA CO | EE Re, RT ES ES ey PS a ke ot SN Oi Bie OA th cates ini alin 


Civic Improvement. Beautifying 


Psychological influence 


Husbanding our Na- 








Ine., N, E. Cor. 10th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Two Consecutive Months 


As Reported in THE BOOKMAN’S Official Figures from Over 400 Bookstore 


The Two Best 


cc te 
INNER 
SHRINE 


And now, for the second time, the 
official reports throughout the coun- 
try. declare it to be the best selling 
novel. There could be but one 
reason for this country-wide praise, 
the greatness which breathes like 
life through its pages, the reason 
that is summed up in a phrase—‘‘ the 
assurance in the book itself that it 
is a star of the first magnitude, the 
most surprising novel of the year.’’ 


Cloth, $1.50 








PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS 








Selling Novels 


H { 
: 
9 1 | 
Katrine 
By Elinor Macartney L 
“Irresistible” is ‘‘ Katrine,'eac- 
cording to the Literary Digest, Which 
finds “‘all the requisites of a Satis- 
factory love-story” in Mrs. Lane’s 
romance. And “ Katrine” ‘has taken 
its place already ‘‘in the front of. the 
modern ranks,” as the San Franessco 
Argonant predicted, adding, “The 
author has created a heroine@with 
the stamp of natural femininity as 
exquisite as any in the world.” 


Cloth, $1.50 
_ By Bessie 
R. Hoover, 


Here is something new in the way of a story. There is no striving after great effects, but | 
the tale is as sweet as the first dreams of young love, as simple as the unconscious caress of a| 


little child; and one believes in it as one believes in the affection of his mother. 

It has to do with the ordinary people of every day life—the people Lincoln said God must 
hay € loved because He made so many of them—and the fun they got out of life—fun spiced with | 
Wlustrated. Cloth, in| : 


lit¢“e troubles—is all worth while, 


JASON 


By Justus Miles Forman 


“Ripping” is the word that was made to 
‘ describe this new novel of Mr. Forman’s—by 
all odds his best. This is just the time of year 
to read it, too. It is a bit of a detective story 
with a chivalric love interest that is all heart 
and no problem. The scene is the Paris of 
to-day — and Mr. Forman knows his Paris. 
There are eight pictures such as only Hatherell, 
. I., makes. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Jonathan and David 


The Men of the Mountain 
By S. R. Crockett 


A tale of the Franco-Prussian War in the 
“Year Terrible’ —that is, 1871. The German 
army’s presence in Switzerland is the occasion 
of the story, which gives a charming picture 
of Swiss family life, even in the stirring scenes 
of war. The hero is a young Swiss minister, 
French-naturalized, of the Geneva' Church, who : 
deplores war, and goes about unarmed. The } 
plot has many exciting developments, much 
humor, and a liberal share of romance. 


Cloth, $1.50 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


This is a simple village story, with an old man’s gentle character and affection for his dog as the 


governing motive. 
and unaffected pathos. 


Henry Hudson 


It belongs to that class of stories that take hold by reason of their sincerity 
With Miustrations by W. T. Smediey. Pictorial Cover. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


By Thomas A. Janvier jhe author, an historian of old 
New York, here gives an historical and personal account of 
Henry Hudson and his several voyages, particularly the last. 


Cloth, 75 Cents net 





best selling novels in a given month—almost never 
before has this happened in two consecutive months. 





It is rare indeed that any one publishing firm has had the distinction of providing the public with the two 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Was It Insured? 


Everybody asks this question after a fire. The next question, which is just as 
important, "What Company?" nobody asks. ‘The property owners of America 
pay annually three hundred million dollars in premiums for fire insurance, but not 
one in ten of them knows even the name of the Company whose policy may be his 
only asset in case of disaster. Do you know? If not, what an astonishing state 
of affairs for an enlightened businesslike American citizen! 

If you do know the name of the Company, ‘what do you know of its anuiks 

. ing or its reputation for fair dealing? The Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company for ninety-nine years 
has paid promptly every just claim, amounting to more than 
125 millions, so that today it does the largest fire insurance 
business in America. When next om insure, tell your 
Agent you want to 


Insure in the Hartford 


Agents Everywhere 
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A FAILURE AT FIFTY 





@ Out of a job at fifty or reduced to some menial work at small 
pay is the history of the untrained man. 
@ Business today requires not only promise of ability but training to use that ability. 


Every Man Can Get This Training Today 


@ For thirteen years the American School of Correspondence has been pre-eminent as @ 
correspondence school for engineering and technical professions. Its efficiency is recognized 
by the highest type of technical men. Its courses and expert assistance are used by college 
graduates seeking special training, by successful engineers desiring to polish up on particular 
lines, by thousands of young men who have obtained from this school their entire training 
for success. 

















FREE INFORMATION COUPON @ The same resources and the same thorough 
methods which have placed the technical instruc- 
emer ooo ee tion of this school on a plane by itself have now 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I been directed to organizing a great University 
ae. ae aelcadl E70) ~ ® ° . ° e 
can qualify for position marked “X Course in Business and putting it on a practical 
....Book-keeper .... Draftsman basis for correspondence instruction. 
....Stenographer .... Architect s. ‘ v 
...Accountant ... Civil Engineer @ To the ambitious employee, this is a golden 
...-Cost Accountant ... Electrical Engineer ci F 
....Systematizer .... Mechanical Engineer opportunity. 
...Cert’f'd Public Acc’nt =... . Sanitary Engi ios " 
—_ # ...—_—————e @ Fill in the coupon and let us advise you how 
... Business Manager ....Fire Insurance Eng’r * - + a8 < . hn.e 
Gr mcd pe *** “ees ieeemaaiiey you can qualify for a new position. For the 
next thirty days, to introduce our new business 
7 RE ae ie A aie ae courses, we will make a special proposition. The 
ee ere op NE Ey coupon will entitle you to our special trial offer. 
PEL eae. Fill in and mail today. 
NATIONAL Mac., 9-709 Bus. 
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: Master- 
piece of | ae 
Master Piano THE GOOD HOUSEWIFE 
Builders makes rather a serious matter of measuring 
out WHITE HOUSE COFFEE—for she 
Gabler Pi ‘pont knows that it is very precious stuff and should 
abler Fianos are no not be wasted. She knows that a smaller 
: : quantity than of most coffees will brew a 
out in lots of a dozen ~ ee ai delicious pot-full, and she is careful to exact- 
; Each Gabler Piano Is a separate, dls- ness in using just the right quantity (learned 
tinct and individual creation. by experience) with which to supply the requi- 
F kill d site number of cups for present need. Whenever 
On it has been concentrated the skill an and wherever WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is 
} experience gathered in more than a half cen- used, its delicious flavor is a source of keen 
. The * elight. Its uniformity and unsurpassed qual- 
: ka of plano building. _The time taken, the ity are always open to favorable comment: and 
skill engaged, the quality of materials em- its peculiar and fascinating qualities make it 
plo ed in the production of a Gabler make r easily recognized, once it has been used, so 
4 “ <s x that wherever one goes little exclamations are 
eac instrument an artistic masterpiece—a heard at the table, such as: “ That’s certainly 
—_ that will be cherished and appreciated White Hones. oF So, you, too, use White 
: ap ° 2° ouse,” or, “I’m gla can have my White 
%) tora lifetime. It is the only really artistic House,” which most eloquently express the 
‘| piano selling at a moderate price. public sentiment towards this splendid brand, 
and prove that the friendships it has formed 
“The Gabler Guide to Piano Buying” gern cemented indissolubly. 
ITE HOUSE COFFEE is now sold by 
SENT FREE 
: thousands of grocers, and no matter where one 
A book finely illustrated and printed and full of informa- may be an insistent request for it and a know- 
“| tion that every pianist and every intending piano purchaser ledge that any grocer can easily procure it is 
4] should know. Points out the pitfalls that await the in- certain to result in obtaining it 
‘| expert piano buyer and tells how to avoid them. . 
<| Tells what to look for and what to avoid. Interest- 
%) ing, unbiased expert advice. A copy will 
*| sent free on request. 
Ernest Gabler & Bro. ae Y ou Can 
Established 1854 t | | | | WHITEHOUSE 
707 WHITLOCK ma@emt Wkely On It 
AVENUE | | HERS Ie} +H 
1 | B 
uy a Can From Your 
York _MEDT aick Grocer Today 
DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., BOSTON & CHICAGO 
| | | | Principal Coffee Roasters 
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IRVING’S WIZARD PIPE 


Constant re-orders with unsolicited testimonials warrant our assertion that this radical departure in pipe construction 
marks a new epoch in the use of tobacco. 


Ne X, $1.00; Style O, $1.50; Style A REVELATION 
T 





Three 
Styles 
Straight 









XX, sterling silver mounted, $2.00. 

Genuine French $ TO SMOKERS The For the 
briar bowls, 
\ best rubber 
stenis. 



















Severest tests prove new prin- gp irkientecty — Prot ety: * 
m st e on Earth P : 
ciple correct. Draft and fire Best Pip E Best People on Earth 


below, tobacco above, kept dry and sweet 

by the rising heat. Pertect combustion uninterrupted by saliva consumes nicotine tar, 
Antiseptic wick in cartridge shell absorbs all saliva and moisture (s.e sectional cut), 
Smoke sweet and clean enough to inhale. CIGARETTE SMOK- 









ERS by the hundred are being converted to this pipe’s use. 
neat complete pocket companion where it can be placed (lighted) 
with absolyte safety without the spilling of fire or ashes. /’ar 
excellence for house, office, or street, short or long smokes. For 
anyone wishing ¢¢ very dest that money will buy. 


Mailed postpaid with 1 dozen antiseptic cartridges upon receipt 
of price. 


= Sica , 
? a Wizard Patent Developing Co., Inc. 
151 West 3ist St, -© + © © «© NewYork BEMMMGa(ie i) 


Liberal terms to dealers 


() Beautiful. Post Cards in Colors 10: 


NO TWO ALIKE — LATEST DESIGNS 








To quickly introduce our new and up-to-date line of Post Cards we will for the next 
2 days send this choice assortment of 30 Artistic Souvenir Post Cards, including Birthday, 
Friendship, Roses and Flowers, Motto, Greeting, Lovers, Best Wishes, Good Luck and 
Famous Views, all for only 10 cents, if you answer this ad immediately. These lovely Art 
Post Cards, in beautiful colors and exquisite designs, comprise the prettiest and most 
attractive collection ever offered for the price. Your money cheerfully refunded if you 
are not delighted. With each order we include our special plan for getting 50 additional 
extra fine cards of your own selection free. This special limited advertising offer good 
only 20 days. Address at once, 


J. H. SEYMOUR, 139 West 8th Street, TOPEKA, KANSAS 








CLARK’S CRUISES 
17 CENTS A DAY} oF THE “CLEVELAND” 
BUYS AN OLIVER (Hamburg-American Line) 


18,000 tons, brand new, 


ROUND ~ WorLD 


From New York October 16, 1909; from San Francisco Feb. 
5, 1910, nearly four months, costing only $650 AND UP, including 
all expenses afloat and ashore. 

SPECIAL FEATURES:—Illadeira, Egypt, India, Ceylon 
Burma, Java, Borneo, Philippines, Japan. An unusual 
chance to Visit unusually attractive places. F 

: 12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5, °10; by North German 
Save Your Pennies and Own the Lloyd S. S. “ Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days including 24 days Egypt 














oe e and Palestine, $400 up. 
Standard Visible Writer FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Can you spend 17 cents a day to better advantage | = re es 
; : ; PATENTS 
than in the purchase of this wonderful machine? | | Simian aiais ei 
Write for Special Easy Payment Prop- { 
osition, or see the nearest Oliver Agent. JERRY A. MATHEWS 
The Oliver Typewriter Company | | SOLICITOR OF 
310 BROADWAY 69-71 FEDERAL st. | | UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
NEW YORK BOSTON | AND COUNSELOR IN PATENT CAUSES 
) COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the 
beach, the piers and 
other attractions when 
combined with the com- 
fort and elegance of 
Chalfonte, make a visit 
to 


ATLANTIC CITy 


at this time most delight- 
ful. Write for reserva- 
tions to 





The Leeds Company 
Always Open On the Beach 














the LENOX HOTEL 


IN 
BUFFALO 





MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT 
OUR OWN RAPID MOTOR CARRIAGES 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS operate continu- 
ously every few minutes from Hotel through Business 
District and to all Depots and Wharves for principal trains 


and steamers. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
EXCELLENT GOLFING NEAR BY 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine 








MORTON R. EDWIN 
PANATELAS 


$2.40 per 100 instead of $5.00 


By all standards of comparison, this is-a 10c. cigar. 
It will satisfy the most cranky smoker of imported 
brands. It is fully 514 in. long, strictly hand made, of 
choicest Havana tobacco—genuine Sumatra wrapper. 
It smokes freely and evenly—never chars down the 
side, but keeps burning coolly and 
fragrantly to the last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is sold at $2.40 
instead of $5.00 per hundred is because 
I buy and sell for cash. I ask no 
credit, neither do I give it. I person- 
ally buy my tobacco direct from the 
grower in Cuba, and pay him at least 
five weeks before the tobacco reaches 
the U. S. Custom House. I buy for 
less and sell for less. I believe in 
what Elbert Hubbard said in the 
April, 1907, issue of the Philistine: 

“A Credit Account is the most insidious 
form of borrowing money. When you 
don’t pay the merchant at once for the 

goods you buy from him, you are a. 

ing money from him, and disguised in the 

price is much more inan the legal rate of 
interest. engl to borrow e actual 
cash and know how much you have to 
pay y for the accommodation; but it is 
etter still to practice self-denial and go 
without the thing you want till you have 
the cash to pay for it. 
* * * * 

“All the losses of the merchants who 

give credit are made good by the people 


who pay.” 
* * * 


“You pay for everything you get, and 
when you borrow you pay big for the 
privilege, not only in peace of mind, but 
in money. 

* * * * 


“The merchant who gives credit is not 
in business for his health any more than 
the pawnbroker is.”’ 


Among my 35 different brands, I 
have an “in between” smoke called 
“Old Fashioned Havana Smokers.” 
I want you to be on smoking terms 
with them, because they are just the 
thing you want when you don’t want 
a big cigar. They are Havana filled 
—4 in. long—blunt at both ends— 
made the way the Cuban planter rolls 
tobacco for his own yse—without a 
binder. 

I’m so eager to have you try this 
smoke that I'll send you a sample box 
of 12 free along with an order for my 
Panatelas, because you'll buy them 
again. 

Send me $2.40 for 100, or $1.20 for 
50 Morton R. Edwin Panatelas. 
Smoke as many as you like—smoke 
them all if you want to, and if you then 
tell me that you didn’t receive more 
than you expected, I'll return your 
money and we’ll remain friends. ACTUAL SIZE 

If you want to know who I am, and whether or not 
I run my business on the square, if you have any 
doubts as to my making good if my cigars don’t, just 
inquire from any bank or commercial agency about me, 
If you don’t like the report you get, kee _p your cash 


at home. Illustrated price list sent on request. 
MORTON R. EDWIN 
Dept. N.M, 64-66 and 67-69 West 125th Street 


NEW YORK 
Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co. 
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OXYDONOR RESTORES HEALTH 
And Keeps the Well in Perfect Health 
New Method of Revitalizing the Entire Body 


No matter from what disease 
you are sufiering; no matter 
ow long you have been 

sick, it is always possible 

that by using ee gad you 
may be restor to good 
health, as vast numbers of 
people have been. Surely 
this hope is worth investi- 
gating. Then why not write 
today for free books, des- 
cribing Oxydonor, telling 
how it operates to destroy 
disease of every form. It 
will only cost a 2c. stamp, 
or a requeston a postal card, 
to get these Free Books. 
Oxydonor is a small 
instrument which can be 


carried in the pocket 
aavvhe, wherever you go, and 
is easily applied at any 
time, anywhere. When 


nen re by Dr. Hercules Sanche used as directed it 
ll rights reserved causes the body to 





ABSORB OXYGEN FROM THE AIR 


thus revitalizing the blood, increasing the circulation, and 
overcoming disease in a natural manner. But send for the 
ree Books, and Read them, then judge for yourself. 

Mr. Geo. P. Goodale, President Detroit Free Press Co., De- 
troit, Mich., writes: ‘‘I would not voluntarily forego the bene- 
fits of Oxydonor for a deed in fee simple of Greater New York.’ 

There is only one genuine Oxydonor, and that has the name 
of the discoverer and inventor—Dr. H. Sanche—stamped in 
the metal. Look for that name. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., INc. 


61 Sth Street, Detroit, Mich. } U.S.A 
489 Sth Avenue, New York,N.Y.) “*""™ 
364 West St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada 






















the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Copper, Brass 
and all Metals. Forcleansing and restoring Paint 


It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Blackin and all impurities from the 

hands, it is unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white 

and smooth, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 

Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 














VIOLETS TOILET 

TALCVM. POWDER 
ASK FOR ; 

Forty-seven-eleyen. 

A perfect powder, possessing 

antiseptic qualities, and deli- 

cately perfumed with 

Rhine Violets. 


FERD. MULHENS, COLOGNE O/R. 


| U. S. BRANCH 





MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











0X-BLOOD TABLETS 


FOR THIN PEOPL 
FIRST $1.00 BOX FOR 25 oie 


Send 25c in stamps and we will 


box of Ox-Blood Tablets for thin 
people. Cure Rheumatism, Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness. A Great 
Flesh Producer. Thin people gain 
10 pounds a month. Pleasant to take. If 
you are sufferer or wish to gain fiesh, try 
them. First box only at 25c rate. mS 
W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 90-16th St, | CLARINDA, IOWA 


HENDERSON’S PURE HERB HAIR BATH 


Is nature’s own remedy for washing the hair and scalp. It is simply 
a sack which contains a sufficient amount of herbs and barks that when 
Senpedl’ in boiling water gives a solution ag will positively remove ail 
dirt and dartdruff from the hair and scalp. Removes any excessive 
amountof oil; imparts lustre and beauty; stimulates its growth. 50 cents 
ackage of 6 baths. A regular sized sack sent as a sample to ahy 
ciiens on receipt of 5c postage to sendit. 


W. A. Henderson Drug Co., - - 









Clarinda, lowa 


WHITE CLOVE DEW 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


FIRST $1.00 BOX FOR 25 CENTS 
Makes the Skin white, soft and smooth. Positively acts 
asa Flesh Producer on the muscles of the face. A perfect Skin 
Food and Complexion Beautifier. Just try one $1 box—a three 
month treatment for 25c in stamps. Only the first one at this price. 








W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., - Clarinda, lowa 
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year thereafter. Price $200 an acre. Fasy payments. We plant 

and cultivate. Write for booklet and full a to Dept. B. GA 

; SUNSET IRRIGATED FARMS CO., e 
Metropolis Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. =—=—_ 
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ONDS 


EDIT Loris SYSTEM! 


4 YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for handsomely ilnsrated 1909 catalog containing 1500 ful reproductions of all that is correct and 















| puncte in in Diamonds, mer Jewelry. sper the a of yout heme or office, — angen te you desire. 
| e goods you wis! see. you like them, pay one- the price on delive 
We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 










i a, 

It will pay better than stocks, bonds = eee te k interest, for —- em 

amanena in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is ute. Our ) 
RELIABLE ORIGINAL. | beautiful catalogue, which contains > Kk 

Lehn, AND WA ATCH CREDIT = 1,500 illustrations is sent free. 

HOUSE? Eanbt tefor it today, DO IT NOW. <\ 

BROS.ACO.dert. Kio, $2 State street. Chicago, Il. smuhen Pittsburg & St. Louis 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Three lines $3.00; additional lines $1.00 per line 2 Count nine words for a line | 

























































AGENTS WANTED SALESMEN 


You MAY WIN $500 in cash or one of 100 other large 2 cash prizes SALESMAN WANTED to handle an exceptionally attractive real 





by acting as our agent: sample outfit free; no experience estate and timber proposition, which can be sold on annual, 
or capital necessary. Mrs. Lillian Harned of Trenton, New Jersey, semi-annual or monthly installments. We furnish inquiries and 
made over $1,000 in her spare time; write us today. McLEAN, good strong literature. Capable, aggressive and energetic man 
BLACK & CO., Inc., 14 Beverly St., Boston. can make a very desirable connection with the largest and strong- 


est house in its line in the country. Sacramento Valley Imp, Co, 


AGENTS 200 per cent PROFIT selling our handy automatic Hame | St. Louis, Mo. 
astener. Horse ow lers and teamsters wild about them. Write as ao ET 


F 
fos terms to. agents. Thomas } Mfg. Co., 849 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. FOR THE TEETH 


~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY YOUR LOOSE TEE TH can be made solid again, ‘the rec of 


sion 
the gum checked. ‘“‘Usmerja Forhan’s” is a Specialist’s Cure 























WE OFFER to capable, progressive men and women a new, fascinat- for soft, bleeding, sunpurating or pus discharging gums. Mailed 

' ing business with unlimited money- eating possibilities. | for $2.00. Can be purchased onlv through my laboratory. This 

all investment desirable, but not necessa is what I use in my Pt tad for the cure of this disease for which 
OXYGENATOR CC., 216 Pearl St., "Buffalo, N.Y. my minimum fee is 


AMAR? 2, FORHAN, D.D.S., 
510 Mack Bldg., Denver, "Colo. 








MEDICAL ADVICE 
SEE pF : PIANOS 


MEDICAL ADVICE a Mail, High- class, confidential, on all medical 
D 


subjects which may be advised by mail. Price, one dollar. For 25 x ? - 
chemical and mic roscopic al examinations a larger fee asked. Prices | GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
on application. A taff of experts. Address MEDICAL Slightly used anne 8 Steinways from $350 up; 6 Lyon 
ENC Yc CLOP E DIC ton "Readfel Maine. J.8.M Milliken, M.D., Sec. & Healys from $250 up; 9 Washburns from $200 up; 7 Knabes 
ce aay from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up; also ordinary second- 
hand Uprights $75 up: also 6 very fine —s Grand pianos at about 
REAL ESTATE half. wre for full particulars. Cash or two years’ time. Lyon 
«& ey. ¥ <3 Adams Street, S - aioe We ship everywhere on ap- 
binadakebeibe-nultittanacnivnavinietid a2 ee re) ‘ullest guaran with ». 
SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES in the Glorious Lake District, South- | PLOY" naa et aonb Al was 0 
ern British Columbia, for $10 cash, and $10 per month for 
5 acres. Annual profits several hundred dollars per acre growing 
fruit, without irrigation. Delightful climate, warm winters. cool 


summers, scenery, fishing, hunting, boating. Information free. e ° 
Write today. WHATSHAN ORCHARD ASSOCIATION, Dept. When In Detroit 
Gq Box 1, Nelson, B. C. 


A ERCALYPTUS GROVE of 10 acres will return from $1,500 a STOP AT 
year the 6th vear to $3,000 the 10th year, continuing each 




















MISCELLANEOUS ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
cr —-s *FOBACCO CURES Cor. Adams Ave. 
Tabesee Mow Wichita, Kans. armless home treatment. and Park Street 


% 











The most valuable crop in the world. In the center of Theatre, Shopping and Business 
Hest growa throughout the ye Districts. — A la Carte Café; Grille Room. 
an an: A. oom in your ga en y 
to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Every room with bath. European plan; Rates, 
Roots and Seeds forsale. Send 4c. $1. 50 per day and up. M. A. SHAW, MANAGER 


for postage and get 0 our booklet A- CS telling all about it. 
OWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
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FEW years ago a competitor tried to discover the secret of the mellow, sweet, 
rich, resonant tones of the Emerson Pianos. So he bought one and had his factpry 
workmen take it to pieces and dissect it. Much to his disgust and disappotnt- 
ment the piano when reassembled was no longer an Emerson in tone— it was 
much like his own. The soul of the instrument needed the Emerson touch and inspiration. ‘ 
For fifty years the reputation of the Emerson Pianos has been building up to the unquali- 
fied approval of music lovers. It is the piano which is built by musical connoisseurs, is never 
found below standard quality, and is sold at a uniform price that is within the reach of all. 
Would you hear an Emerson’s sweet singing tones? ‘We will direct you to our nearest 
sales agent. Would you accept our illustrated catalogue? It is free. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 560 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND AND WHITCOMB TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 











SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR WINTER OUTING 


CALIFORNIA TOURS—Nov. 16, Dec. 14, 1909, Jan. 4, 13, and 25 
Feb. 3, 15 and 24, and March 1 


MEXICO TOURS—Feb. 3 and 24 

FLORIDA, CUBA AND NASSAU TOURS—During January and February 
ORIENTAL LANDS TOUR—January 4 : 

JAPAN TOUR—From San Francisco early in March 


FIRST CLASS SERVICE IN ALL RESPECTS 


Circular now in preparation. Send for one mentioning Tour desired 





RAYMOND AND WHITCOMB CO., 306 WASHINGTON ST., om sou Shure BOSTON 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Muttiplication of Power 


There is no higher efficiency in the world 
than that of the American business man. 


The multiplication of power in a business 
man—if he has the ability within him— 
depends upon the increased number of people 
whom he can, by personal contact, interest in 
his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s usefulness 
depends on the increased number of persons 
whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 200,000 
subscribers’ telephones in use. As late as 
1899—ten years ago—it had only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for every 
twenty persons in this country—and is increas- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 a year. 








Has the vast development of industries 
since 1890-—the greatest period of advance in 
the world’s history—when America has ad- 
vanced faster than all the rest of the world, 
been the force that has built up this great, » 
unified, efficient telephone service; or 


Has the increased ability of the American 
business man to bring people to him from 
every locality, far and near, over the Bell 
Telephone System, been the cause of the multi- 
plication of his power and his principality? 


Whichever the cause and whichever the 
effect, the advancement of one is inseparably 
linked with the advancement of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone, with 
its long distance and emergency advantages, 
is his most precious asset next to his capital 
itself. 4 


The Beil Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


ience of modern times—if not all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 
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You Can’t Hold This 
Safety Razor Wrong 


The blade meets the face at just the right angle 
for a clean, comfortable shave. Hold the 


28 7th it SAO Ri si eb ce 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razor 


re Pm tap <uennptel cialis so that it will shave a¢a// and it 
Black Leather Case, $6.50. MUST shave exactly right. It 
No. K-4—Cold Plated in genuine is the one Safety Razor that 


English Pigskin Case, $12.00. eae : 
; will give a fine, cool, close shave 


entirely free from regrets. 

Keen Kutter blades have the famous 
Keen Kutter temper and quality— 
hard enough to hold their edge— 
thick enough to prevent vibration 
and jumping over the beard. Satis- 
faction or money back. : 


If not at your dealer’s, write us, 


Look for the Keen Kutter Trade 
Mark. 


12 Norwegian Stee! Blades SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 
in every kit. j St. Leuis and New York, U.S. A. 
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Sliced Bacol. 


\, SWifts Company US” < 


r . oy 


The Best Way to Buy Sliced Bacon - 


The convenience of buying Swift’s Premium Sliced Bacon in 
glass jars instantly appeals to every housewife. 


Every slice is perfect, of uniform thickness, no shreds or torn 
pieces, and all the rind carefully trimmed off. 


The sealed glass jars keep the slices of Swift’s Premium 
Bacon in perfect condition with their original delicacy and flavor. 


At all dealers. 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 





y ee PISS : 


Waterman GGT iii nPer 





For sale by the best dealers in every city inthe world 


L.-E. Waterman Co., 173 wha New York, 


don Paris 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal”~ 
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